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{.Minister  of  Internal   Affairs:     The  Hon.   G.   W.   Russell.) 


To  be  held  in  tiie  Town   Hall.   Wellington,   from  Tuesday,   20th  May,  to 
Friday.   23rd  Mav.    1919. 


The  objects  uf  the  Conference  and  Exhibition  are — 

1.  To  assemble  delegates  from  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  the 
Dominion  representing — 

(a.)  Government  Departments; 

(6.)  Municipal  and  other  local  government  bodies; 

(c.)  Professional  societies  or  other  associations  or  individuals  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  Dominion  cities  and  towns. 

2.  To  discuss  a  series  of  illustrated  papers  on  the  principles  of  town- 
planning  and  housing  and  their  application  to  Dominion  conditions, 
compiled  by  delegates  possessing  expert  knowledge  of  some  portion  of 
town-planning  work. 

3.  To  consider  the  legislation  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  prin- 
ciples of  town-planning  and  the  means  of  securing  permanent  organiza- 
tions for  town-planning  education  and  advancement. 

4.  To  collect  and  arrange  for  exhibition  plans,  models,  photos, 
diagrams,  &c.,  relating  to — 

(a.)  Town-planning  activities  in  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
Canada,  France,  Italy.  Australia,  and  other  countries; 

(b.)  The  growth  of  Dominion  cities,  showing  the  existing  conditions, 
their  merits  and  defects,  and  contrasting  the  conditions  before 
and  after  improvements  have  been  effected. 

5.  To  inaugurate  competitions  for  housing  for  workers,  industrial 
villages,  garden  suburbs,  civic  improvements,  artistic  advertising,  photo- 
graphs of  civic  beauty  contrasted  with  civic  ugliness,  paintings  of  towns 
and  cities,  and  to  exhibit  the  drawings  and  models  submitted. 

6.  To  bring  before  delegates  and  the  public,  by  means  of  moving 
pictures  and  lantern  illustrations,  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  garden  cities  and  garden  suburbs,  the  convenience 
and  beautification  of  cities,  and,  by  contrast,  the  necessity  for  immediate 
improvement  in  the  Dominion  cities  and  towns. 

7.  To  publish  an  illustrated  official  synopsis  of  proceedings  recording 
the  views  of  the  writers  and  speakers  and  the  resolutions  passed. 


NOTICE  TO  DELEGATES. 

Delegates  will  ix'  presented  with  a  badge  which  they  are  requested  to 
wear  on  all  occasions.  This  will  give  them  admission  to  the  library  and 
to  the  Conference  room,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  library  atte'mlant 
at  any  time  during  Monday,  the  19th,  and  following  davs.'  The  Con- 
ference will  commence  its  sittings  in  the  Concert  Chamber'each  morning 
at  10  o'clock,  and  the  morning  session  will  conclude  at  12. 45  p.m.  The 
afternoon  session  will  commence  at  2.15  p.m.,  and  will  conclude  at 
5  o'clock.  As  the  Conference  covers  a  very  wide  field,  and  the  time 
for  discussion,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subjects,  is  limited, 
it  will  bf  readily  realized  that  there  must  be  a  time-limit  fixed  for  con- 
tributors and  speakers.  It  is  earnestly  requested,  therefore,  that  all 
speakers  will  carefully  arrange  that  the  paper  they  have  to  read  or 
remarks  which  they  have  to  make  can  be  given  in  the  time  stated. 

The  readers  of  papers  will  be  allowed  thirty  minutes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  paper  should  be  read  in  its  entirety.  What  is  essential 
is  that  the  main  points  of  the  paper  should  be  clearly  stated  as  a  basis 
for  discussion.  The  papers  will  be  printed,  if  thought  desirable,  in 
their  entirety  in  the  volume  of  "  Proceedings." 

The  selected  speakers  following  each  paper  will  be  allowed  ten  minutes, 
and  the  succeeding  speakers  five  minutes. 

A  warning  will  be  given  to  the  readers  of  the  papers  by  the  Chair- 
man ringing  a  bell  three  minutes  before  the  reader  is  exj^ected  to  finish, 
and  again  to  mark  the  interval  of  time.  In  the  case  of  the  selected 
speakers  the  bell  will  be  rung  two  minutes  before  the  allotted  time,  and 
for  the  subsequent  speakers  one  minute  before  the  time-limit  allowed. 
Authors  of  papers  will  be  allowed  ten  minutes  for  reply. 

Each  speaker  should  announce  his  name  to  the  Chairman,  with  the 
name  of  the  society  that  the  delegate  represents. 

A  lantern  will  be  available  during  the  Conference,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  readers  and  speakers  will  illustrate  their  remarks  by  lantern 
illustrations  wherever  possible. 

Delegates  who  have  prepared  short  addresses  on  the  special  subjects 
to  come  before  the  Conference  may  hand  their  names  in  to  the  Honorary 
Organizing  Director  before  the  time  set  down  for  the  paper  on  which 
they  wish  to  speak  is  read.  These  names  will  be  placed  on  the  Chair- 
man's list  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and  the  Chairman 
may  call  upon  the  speakers  in  rotation.  Following  these  speakers,  any 
delegate  will  be  at  liberty  to  address  the  Conference  under  the  Chair- 
man's direction. 

In  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost  it  is  requested  that  those  speakers 
who  are  on  the  programme  to  address  the  Conference  at  any  session  will 
sit  near  the  platform.      Punctuality  is  the  essence  of  success. 

It  is  hoped  that  under  every  subject  resolutions  will  be  submitted 
embodying  what  the  Conference  considers  should  be  the  broad  principles 
which  should  be  followed  in  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  is  not 
desired  that  the  resolutions  should  touch  upon  questions  of  detail.  All 
resolutions  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  mover,  and  handed 
to  the  Chairman  at  the  close  of  the  selected  speakers'  addresses. 

Library  and  Wrifi?if/-room. — Portion  of  the  Town  Hall  (where  marked 
on  the  plan)  will  be  set  aside  as  a  town-planning  library  and  writing- 
room  for  the  use  of  delegates  only.  There  are  placed  on  the  tables  in 
this  room  all  the  available  books  on  town-i)lanning,  which  it  is  hoped 
that    delegates   will    examine.      Doubtless   many    delegates    would   like   to 


have  an  opportunity  of  seeiui*-  wliat  books  would  be  useful  to  them  in 
their  special  branch  of  work.  The  books  must  not  be  removed  from  the 
library  nor  from  the  position  which  they  occupy  on  the  tables. 

Letters,  all  notices  for  delegates,  and  badges  not  applied  for  by 
Tuesday  morning  will  be  placed  alphabetically  in  a  rack  in  this  room, 
and  delegates  are  requested  to  use  this  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  eacli  other  and  with  the  Honorary  Director.  The  library  will  be  in 
charge  of  an  attendant,  who  will  supply  all  available  information  both 
in  respect  to  the  Conference  and  Exhibition,  and  general  information 
likely  to  be  required  by  delegates. 

CnpieA  of  Papers  to  he  7-^(7^/.— Several  copies  of  pajaers  to  be  read  at 
the  Conference  will  be  placed  on  the  tables  in  the  library.  By  consulting 
these,  delegates  will  be  better  able  to  follow  the  arguments  and  take  part 
in  the  discussions.      They  must  not  be  removed. 

XoTE. — 111  many  cases  the  names  of  delegates  who  have  been  elected 
have  not  been  forwarded.  All  delegates  will  please  send  their  names  if 
not  on  the  list,  or  send  any  alterations  if  the  names  and  initials  are  not 
correct,  in  order  that  they  might  be  correctly  stated  in  the  official  report 
of  the  proceedings. 

TOWN-PLAXXING  COXFEREXCE. 
Opening  Day. 

Tuesdaii.  20lh   May,   1919.   10  a.m. 

1.  The    arrival    of    His    Excellency   Lord    Liverpool,    G.C.M.G.,    M.V.O., 

Governor-General  of  Xew  Zealand. 

2.  Xational  Anthem. 

3.  The   Hon.   G.   W.    Russell,   President   of  the   Conference,   will   ask   His 

Excellency  to  open  the  Conference  and  Exhibition. 

4.  Official  opening  of  the  New  Zealand  Town-planning   Conference  and 

Exhibition  by  His  Excellency. 

5.  The    Hon.    Sir    James    Allen,    K.C.B.,    Acting    Prime    Minister,    will 

welcome  the  delegates  to  the  Conference  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  address  them. 

6.  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Wellington,  Mr.  J.  P.  Luke,  C.M.G..  M.P., 

will  extend  to  the  delegates  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city. 

7.  Presidential  Address  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell,  Minister  of  Internal 

Affairs. 

''^.   The  chair  will  then  be  taken  by  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Welling- 
ton, and  the  first  paper  will  be  read. 

Programme. 
1.   (a.)   "  The  History  and  Justification  for  Town-planning  in   X"ew  Zea- 
land," by  Hon.  A.  M.  Myers. 
(b.)  "  The    Scope    of    Existing    Legislation    and    the    Town-planning 

Legislation  proposed,"  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Xewton. 
(c.)   "  Town-planning  Legislation,"  by  Mr.  H.  F.  von  Haast. 

Speakers:  Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  C..M.G.,  M.P.,  Hon.  George 
Fowlds.  Hon.  J.  T.  Paul,  M.L.C.,  Dr.  A.  K.  Xew- 
man,   M.P..  Mr.   T.  F.   Martin,  Mr.   H.  R.  Smith. 


Tuesday  Afttruuon,    l.lo. 

Conclusion  of  discussion  of  "  Towii-i)laiiiiiii<i:  Le^isLition,"  and  paper 
on — 

2.  "  'I'lu'   Health   and   Well-l)eiii<i:  of  the   People   in    respect   to   Situation. 

Climate,   Soils,   their   Homes  and   Environment,"   Ijv   Dr.   J.    P. 
Frengley. 

Sptahers:    Dr.    C.    Monro   Hector.    Mrs.    A.    Gray.    .Mrs.    M. 
Irwin. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  Town  Hall  the  President  of  the  Conference  and 
E.xhibition.  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell,  will  give  a  short  address.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  address  the  National  Anthem  will  be  played  on  the 
Great  Organ.  Selections  will  also  be  played  during  the  evening.  Dele- 
gates are  kindly  requested  to  occupy  the  seats  on  the  platform. 

Tiiesdan  Eveninr/,   after  National  Anthem. 

Continuous-picture  exhibition  of  the  various  phases  of  town-planning, 
and  kinema-films  of  continental  cities,  <tc.,  at  which  a  musical  pro- 
gramme will  be  performed  bv  an  orchestra  kindly  organized  and  led  bv 
Mr.  H.  Tombs. 

Wednesday.   21st   May,    1919.   10  a.m. 
Cliairnian  :     His  Worslii])  the  M;iyor  of  Dunedin. 

3.  (a.)   "  The  Garden  City  in  relation  to  the  Reconstruction  and  Repatri- 

ation Problems,"  by  Mr.   S.  Hurst  Seager. 

Speakers:  Hon.  W.  D.  S.  MacDonald,  Mr.  J.  L.  Salmond, 
Dr.  C.  J.  Reakes. 

(6.)   "  The  Future  of   Town-planning."   bv  Dr.   J.   Price.      (Presented 
by  Mr.  G.  Carwell  Cooke.) 

Wedne.<;day  Afteimoon,   2.15. 
Chairman  :    His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Christchurch. 

4.  (a.)   "  Garden   Suburb  of  Daceyville,   Sydney,"   by   Hon.   J.    D.    Fitz- 

gerald.     (Presented  by  the  Honorary  Organizing  Director.) 
(b.)   "Garden    Suburbs:     The    Subdivision    of    Land    for    Residential 
Areas   and  Arrangement  of   Sites  for   Homes  and   Communal 
Buildings   (Kitchens,    Creches.    Places   of   Recreation    and   In- 
struction)," by  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Ford. 

SpeaLrrs:    Mrs.  T.  E.  Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Don,  Mr.  R.  F. 
C()\.   -Mr.  G.  A.  Lewin.   Mr.  W.  Beauchamp-Platts. 

Wednesddii   Evening. 
Continuous  pictures,  S.30  till  10  p.m. 

Thursday,  22nd  May,   1919.  10  a.m. 
Chairman  :    His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Invercargill. 

5.  "  The  City  Beautiful  :    Planning  and  Replanning  for  Convenience  and 

Beauty — Trees,    Fountains,    and    Monuments,"    by    Mi'.    J.    F. 
Munnings. 

Speakers:  Mr.    W.    H.    Montgomery,   Mr.    J.    L.    Salmond, 

Dr.     Charles    Chilton,    Miss    Phoebe    Myers,     Mr.     H. 

Travers. 


Thursday  Afternoon,   2.15. 
Chairman  :    His  Worship  the  Maj-or  of  Pahnerston  North. 

6.  "  Roads — City   Streets   and   Suburban   Roads,   their  Design   and  Con- 

struction, J.stlietic  and  Practical,"  by  Mr.  S.  A.  R.  Mair  and 
Mr.  X.  C.  Staveley. 

Si>r,ihrrs:    Mr.    K.  W.  Hclnies.  Mr.   F.  W.   Furkert,  Mr.   L. 

Birks,  xMr.  P.  S.  McLean,  Mr.  H.  F.  Toogood,  Dr.  J.  A. 

Thomson. 

Thursday   Erening. 
Continuous  pictures,  8.30  till  10  p.m. 

Friday,    ^2Srd   May.    1919.    10  a.m. 
Chairman  :    His  Worship  tlie  Mayor  of  Napier. 

7.  "  Tlie  Housing  Problem  :    Homes  for  Workers,  their  Plans  and  Furni- 

ture," by  Mr.  F.  W.  Rowley. 

Speakers:  Mr.  J.  Campbell,  Mrs.  A.  Myers,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Ford,  Mr.  A.  Leigh  Hunt,  Mr.  E.  J.  Howard,  Mr.  P.  R. 
Climie. 

Friday  Afternoon,   2.15. 
Chairman  :    His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Timaru. 

8.  "  Parks.    Playgrounds,   and   Open  Spaces  as  Places  of  Recreation,  of 

Physical  Development,  and  of  Rest,"  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  C.M.G., 
M.P. 

Speakers:  Mr.  F.  A.  de  la  Mare,  Mr.  T.  W.  Reese,  Mrs. 
N.  E.  Ferner,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Corliss. 

Friday  Evening,   8  o'clock. 
Cliairman  :    His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Wanganui. 

9.  '■  The  University,  Colleges,  and  Schools:    Their  Responsibility  in  rela- 

tion  to  the  Inculcation   of   Town-planning   Principles,"    by  the 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G. 

Speakers:      Hon.     George     Fowlds,     Professor     Thomas    A. 

Hunter,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Baume,  Miss  N.  E.  Coad,  Mr.  A.  R. 

Atkinson,  Mr.  H.  A.  Parkinson. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Competitive  designs,  drawings,  and  photographs  are  invited  as  fol- 
lows :  (1.)  Outline  of  scheme  for  a  garden  city.  (2.)  A  garden  suburb. 
(3.)  A  civic  improvement.  (4.)  Workers'  homes.  (5.)  Photographic 
studies.     (6.)  Posters.     (7.)  Paintings. 

CoMPETiTiON.s. — General. 

In  each  class  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  and  certificates  of 
honour,  will  be  awarded.  It  is  realized  that  prizes  of  sufficient  monetary 
value  cannot  be  offered  to  repay  competitors  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  which  they  would  be  put,  but  it  is  thought  that  architects,  painters, 
photographers,  and  others  will  willingly  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  in 
the  desire  to  help  forward  a  movement  of  such  vital  importance,  and  will 
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regard  the  awards  only  as  u  means  of  informing  the  public  of  the  vary- 
ing merits  of  the  designs,  and  thus  increasing  their  educative  value. 

Medals  and  certificates  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  works  are  of 
sullicient  merit  to  warrant  the  award  being  made. 

The  rules  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  of  Arcliitects  will,  where  ajipli- 
cable,  apply  to  these  competitions,  and  tlie  Council  of  the  Institute  will 
be  asked  to  award  the  prizes  in  the  first  four  competitions. 

The  Council  of  the  Photographers'  Society  will  l)e  asked  to  award  the 
prizes  in  section  5.  and  the  Council  of  the  Art  Society  under  sections  G 
and  7. 

The  designs  for  posters  nmst  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorary  Organiz- 
ing Director,  New  Zealand  Town-planning  Conference  and  Exhibition, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  on  or  before  Monday,  :jlst  March; 
all  the  other  designs  must  be  forwarded  to  the  same  address  on  or  before 
Thursday,  1st  May. 

None  of  the  designs,  plioio-^raphs,  or  jjosters  are  to  be  framed,  but 
should  be  mounted  ui:ion  millboard  or  on  stretchers. 

The  paintings  may  be  in  sim^ile  frames. 

In  order  that  due  provision  may  be  made  for  the  exhibits,  competitors 
are  requested  to  forward  to  the  Honorary  Organizing  Director  a  notifi- 
cation, before  '^Ist  March,  that  they  are  competing,  and  give  the  sizes 
of  the  stretchers  or  mounts  which  they  are  forwarding. 

Details  of  Competitions. 

1.  For  a  Garden  City. — The  outline  of  a  scheme  for  a  garden  city 
containing  1,000  (one  thousand)  homes,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
population  would  be  about  4,000  (four  thousand)  persons. 

The  scheme  is  to  jjrovide  for  all  industries,  so  that  the  city  may  be 
self-contained  as  far  as  possible.  It  may  be  assumed  that  for  this  pur- 
pose an  area  of  about  4,000  (four  thousand)  acres  of  level  country  has 
been  reserved,  with  a  good  road  connnunication.  It  will  be  placed  off  a 
main  arterial  road,  and  the  centre  of  the  village  will  be  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  main  road.  It  will  have  a  good  water-supply  and 
electric  jsower.  The  sewerage  is  to  be  utilized  for  irrigation  purposes 
on  the  agricultural  land. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  prevailing  winds  are  north-west  and  south- 
west, and  the  sites  for  factories  nuist  be  shown  in  a  position  so  that  the 
prevailing  winds  pass  over  the  residential  portions  of  the  city  before 
reaching  the  factories  and  workshops. 

The  shopping  and  civic  centres  must  be  shown,  and  there  must  be 
provided  a  recreation-liall,  library,  primary  and  secondary,  technical, 
and  art  schools,  and  churches  of  four  denominations,  as  also  children's 
playgrounds,  parks,  sports-ground,  golf-course,  and  swinuning-baths. 

The  division  of  the  land  must  be  in  accord  with  the  radial  principle, 
now  accepted  as  being  the  most  convenient  and  economical.  This  is 
shown,  and  the  general  principles  on  which  garden  cities  should  be  de- 
signed are  referred  to,  in  the  report  of  the  Brisbane  Town-i)lanning  Con- 
ference and  Exhil)ition  prepared  by  the  Honorary  Organizing  Director, 
which  can  be  now  purchased  from  the  Government  Printer. 

The  main  object  in  connection  with  the  city  is  to  provide  facilities 
for  carrying  on  all  possil>le  primary  and  secondary  industries  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  and  to  provide  around  them  a  market  for 
the  produce  and  manufactures. 

There  will  in  some  industries  be  a  surplus  over  and  above  the  products 
whicli  are  required  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
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It  is  proposed  that  the  city  in  the  early  years  of  its  growth  shall  be 
under  the  charge  of  a  Director  of  Industries  and  Agriculture,  whose 
house  and  office  must  be  centrally  placed,  and  must  adjoin  a  large  space 
(partly  covered)  where  the  large  agricultural  implements  for  the  use 
of  the  community  will  be  kept.  Adjoining  this  there  must  be  a  large 
receiving-store  for  the  surplus  produce,  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  which 
will  be  arranged  by  the  Director. 

The  houses  generally  will  be  single  homes  standing  in  their  own 
grounds,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  three  or  four  houses  being  grouped 
together.  In  the  latter  case  privacy  must  be  secured  as  far  as  j^ossible 
by  making  the  entrances  on  different  sides. 

Anything  in  the  nature  of  a  row  of  terrace  houses  nuist  be  avoided. 

There  should  also  be  provided  a  communal  home  for,  say,  thirty 
families,  each  home  to  have  its  private  garden  and  entrance.  They  are 
to  be  arranged  round  a  quadrangle,  with  general  kitchen,  dining-hall. 
and  recreation-room  at  one  side  of  it,  and  easy  access  to  the  homes,  under 
cover,  for  the  convej-ance  of  meals  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  them 
in  the  general  dining-room. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  details  of  the  scheme  shall  be  shown.  l:)ut 
an  indication  of  the  general  character  of  the  works  proposed. 

It  is  essential  in  allotting  the  various  holdings  that  calculations  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  land  which  would  be  required  to 
produce  all  the  necessary  produts — i.e.,  the  amount  of  dairying  land, 
the  amount  of  sheep  country  and  cattle-rearing,  and  the  acreage  that 
must  be  set  aside  for  cereals,  orchards,  vegetable-gardens,  &c. 

Provision  must  also  be  made  in  the  residential  quarters  for  small 
allotments  which  tenants  can  secure  for  gardening  purposes. 

There  must  be  not  more  than  12  (twelve)  houses  to  the  acre — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  acre  allotted  for  residential  quarters,  apart  from  roads, 
open  spaces,  playgrounds,  &c.  As  special  allotments  for  gardening  will 
be  provided,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  provide  large  sections  for  the 
houses.  It  is  considered  one-twelfth  of  an  acre  will  be  ample  for  the 
residential  sections. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  of  the  civic  services  all  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided, excepting  the  electric  power,  which  may  be  obtained  from  one  of 
the  national  installations. 

The  scheme  of  the  city  to  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  five  chains  to  the  inch, 
and,  if  possible,  a  bird's-eye  view,  such  as  is  shown  for  Mitcham  and 
Port  Sunlight  in  the  Director's  report  on  the  Brisbane  Conference  above 
referred  to. 

2.  Garden  Suburb. — Designs  are  required  for  a  garden  suburb  of 
100  (one  hundred)  houses,  for  an  estimated  population  of  400  (four 
hundred). 

The  suburb  will  be  on  level  land  and  within  easy  distance  of  a  city, 
so  that  all  civic  services  will  be  supplied  from  the  city  or  will  be  extended 
in  connection  with  it. 

It  is  required  that  the  suburb  shall  contain  houses  of  different  sizes 
and  different  classes,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  a  residential  suburb  for  any 
particular  class  of  people.  There  must  be  in  it  houses  of  varying  rental, 
with  a  minimum  of.  say,  10s.  (ten  shillings)  per  week;  but,  although  the 
houses  are  to  be  of  different  sizes,  they  must  be  designed  in  accordance 
with  modern  requirements,  and  must  all  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
scheme  adopted. 
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TliL"  competitors  are  referred  to  the  Honorary  Organizing  Director's 
report — mentioned  under  "  Garden  City  " — in  which  several  illustra- 
tions are  given  of  garden  suburbs,  and  the  whole  suburb  must  be  laid  out 
in  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  modern  town-planners. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  provide  for  factories  or  manufacturing 
workshops,  but  only  for  small  workshops  for  mechanics  who  will  be  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  suburb.  A  general  store  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  small  hall  for  recreation  purposes,  and 
a  mission-hall  which  may  be  used  by  the  various  denominations. 

All  the  buildings  required  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
scheme. 

A  playing-field,  children's  playground,  and  swimming-bath  must  be 
jn'ovided. 

The  prevailing  winds  may  be  assumed  to  be  north-west  and  south-west. 

The  homes  that  are  provided  are  to  be  in  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  under  the  competition  for  workers'  homes,  which  are  referred 
to  later. 

Drawings  to  be  to  a  scale  of  one  chain  to  an  inch,  and  a  bird's-eye 
view  if  possible.  The  houses  and  allotments  to  be  as  stated  in  the  com- 
petition for  a  garden  city. 

3.  A  Civic  Improvement. — In  this  competition  it  is  desired  to  give 
architects  and  others  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  can  be  done  in 
improving  any  part  of  their  town,  either  by  rearrangement  of  portions 
of  streets  or  by  taking  off  inconvenient  angles;  by  taking  down  old  build- 
ings which  should  be  removed,  and  suggestions  for  the  erection  of  business 
l)remises  in  their  place;  by  the  convenient,  and  tlierefore  economical, 
placing  of  factories  and  warehouses;  by  more  convenient  setting  out  of 
tram  routes;  and  by  any  other  schemes.  The  desire  is  to  encourage 
the  putting-forth  of  ideas  which  may  perhaps  ultimately  be  accepted  by 
the  various  councils,  and  if  they  should  meet  with  general  approval, 
doubtless  steps  would  be  taken  to  endeavour  to  get  the  improvements 
carried  out. 

It  is  thought  better  to  leave  architects  and  others  free  to  make  what 
suggestions  that  occur  to  them  for  their  own  city  rather  than  confine  the 
competition  to  any  city  improvement  in  any  one  of  them. 

With  each  drawing  a  plan  and  photographs  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions must  be  submitted,  and  a  plan  and  perspective  drawing  of  the 
suggested  imj^rovements.  Of  course,  the  scale  must  vary  with  the  extent 
of  the  problem;  but  it  is  desired  that  the  scale  shall,  at  any  rate,  be 
sufficiently  large  to  show  clearly  what  is  intended.  In  many  of  our  towns 
prominent  buildings  have  been  erected  and  the  places  between  them  are 
occupied  by  old  buildings,  which  in  a  short  time  will  have  to  be  removed. 
It  would  be  valuable  to  have  architects'  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  intervening  spaces  may  be  utilized  for  the  carrying-out  of  a  scheme 
which  shall  harmonize  with  the  permanent  buildings  erected,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  some  expression  of  unity  in  the  facades  of  our  streets. 

4.  Workers'  Homes. — The  competitions  Nos.  1  and  2  are  for  general 
scliemes  and  the  placing  of  houses  upon  the  sites  selected. 

In  this  competition  it  is  desired  to  express  in  detail  the  competitor's 
idea  of  what  those  homes  sliould  be.  It  is  desired  to  evolve  an  original 
conception  in  which  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  worker  is  secured  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure. 
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Thousands  of  designs  are  to  be  seen  in  various  books  and  journals, 
but  these  generally  are  not  suitable  for  our  conditions  in  New  Zealand. 
We  want  to  strike  out  on  new  lines.  There  must  be  no  waste  space  in 
passages  or  ill-formed  rooms.  Rooms  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum  size, 
and  yet  made  convenient  by  the  possibility  of  placing  all  the  furniture 
in  proper  positions.  There  must  be  a  covered  open-air  room  as  a 
playing-space  for  the  children,  or  as  a  lounge.  The  usual  narrow- 
veranda  is  of  no  value,  and  only  serves  to  shut  out  the  sun  from  the 
rooms  facing  upon  it.  For  convenience  and  easy  working  must  be  in- 
cluded modern  methods  of  lighting,  heating,  cooking,  and  careful  con- 
sideration given  to  tlie  use  of  new  materials. 

The  competition  will  be  for  three  classes,  as  follows  : — 

(<i.)  Bedroom,      living-room,     kitchenette,      lounge,     bathroom,      and 

lavatory. 
(//.)  Two  bedrooms,   living-room,   kitchenette,   lounge,   bathroom,   and 

lavatory. 
(r.)  'Iliree  bedrooms,  living-room,  kitchenette,  lounge,  bathroom,  and 

lavatory. 

As  in  workers'  homes  the  capital  expenditure  is  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance,  the  competitors  are  desired  to  prepare  careful  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  each  house,  and  the  author  must  guarantee  that  he  can 
build  the  cottage  for  the  sum  named  at  the  current  price  of  materials. 

Medals  and  certificates  will  be  given  to  all  those  designs  which  are 
worthy  of  recognition — that  is  to  say,  if  there  are  several  designs  found 
to  be  worthy  of  a  gold  medal,  that  medal  will  be  awarded  to  them. 

Drawings  to  be  prepared  to  a  scale  of  a  quarter-inch  to  the  foot,  and 
must  be  represented  by  a  plan,  tliree  elevations,  section,  and  a  perspective 
sketch  on  the  same  sheet.  They  may  be  in  any  medium,  and  be  on  an 
imperial  sheet  mounted  on  millboard. 

In  this  competition  the  plans  need  not  of  necessity  be  specially  drawn. 
Any  homes  which  have  been  erected  for  which  plans  have  already  been 
prepared  will  be  welcomed  if  they  depai't  in  any  way  from  the  common- 
place type.  A  plan  and  photographs  in  lieu  of  elevations  might  then 
be  submitted,  but  they  must  be  mounted  on  millboard  of  imperial  size. 

5.  Photographic  Studies. — It  is  desired  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
professional  and  amateur  photographers  by  offering  to  judge  exhibits 
and  award  prizes  for  the  best  photographs  showing  city  disfigurements, 
and,  side  by  side  with  them,  either  existing  examples  of  city  beauty — in 
the  same  town  if  possible — or  else  to  wipe  out  the  disfigurements  in  the 
photograph  and  exhibit  one  showing  how  much  the  spot  could  be  improved 
if  treated  as  suggested. 

Apart  from  disfiguring  placards,  there  are  many  crudities  seen  in 
all  our  towns  which  with  little  care  could  be  removed  and  the  spots 
beautified — often  by  repainting  crude  designs  which  have  been  emphasized 
by  picking  out  in  staring  colours,  or  by  the  planting  of  live  fences  and 
creepers  and  shrubs  in  place  of  the  close  and  often  very  untidy  fences 
which  now  exist. 

The  photographs  will  be  judged  as  photographs  and  also  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  improvements  they  suggest.  The  more  beautiful 
the  photograph  and  the  more  striking  the  improvement  the  higher  the 
marks  they  will  be  awarded. 

The  photographs  must  be  12  in.  by  14  in.  enlargements.  Anything 
smaller  than  this  would  not  be  so  suitable  for  exhibition.  They  must  be 
mounted  two  on  one  side  of  millboard. 
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Prizes  will  also  be  awarded  for  the  best  lantern-slides  of  similar 
subjects,  which  will  be  shown  at  the  evening  lantern  exhibitions.  The 
lantern-slides  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  slide  giving;  the  title,  and 
the  name  of  the  photofrrapher.  Any  examples  of  coloured  pliotofrraphy 
in  these  subjects  would  also  be  very  acceptable. 

6.  Posters. — Posters  are  required  of  a  similar  type  to  those  which  were 
issued  as  war  posters,  with  the  object  of  setting;  forth  clearly  the  objects 
of  the  exhibition  as  stated  in  the  prospectus.  The  size  of  the  poster  to 
be  30  in.  high  by  19|  in.  wide,  and  should  bear  the  words,  easily  dis- 
tinguished, "  Town-planning  Conference  and  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Wellington,  20th  May  to  24th  May." 

All  the  designs  will  be  exhibited,  and  several  will  be  selected  for  z'epro- 
duction.  The  designs  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorary  Organizing 
Director,  Parliament  Buildings.  Wellington,  on  or  before  31st  March. 

Designs  submitted  by  litliographers  nmst  be  accompanied  by  a  note 
stating  whetlier  or  not  they  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  printing 
of  the  posters. 

Tlie  designs  in  all  cases  should  be  easily  interpreted  at  a  distance  of 
66  (sixty-six)  ft.,  and  each  one  must  be  illustrative  of  some  town-planning 
activity. 

Designs,  18  in.  broad  bj'  12  in.  high,  suitable  for  putting  in  shop- 
windows  and  for  hanging  in  various  positions  are  required.  These  will 
contain  the  same  information  as  the  posters,  and  will  illustrate  town- 
planning  activities  in  the  same  manner.  They  must  be  easily  read  at  a 
distance  of,  say,  10  (ten)  ft.  The  designs  on  these  cards  may  be  more 
pictorial,  and  may  be  designed  for  printing  in  two  colours  or  in  black 
and  white.  For  these  cards  there  are  many  suitable  subjects  illustrated 
in  the  report  of  the  Brisbane  Conference  above  referred  to. 

7.  Paintings. — It  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  paintings  of  por- 
tions of  cities,  villages,  and  domestic  scenes  in  rural  surroundings.  All 
those  who  have  paintings  of  these  subjects  and  are  willing  to  lend  them 
will  please  communicate  with  the  Honorary  Organizing  Director,  and 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  calling  for  them  and  returning  them  at 
the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

The  work  of  New  Zealand  artists  representing  New  Zealand  scenes 
alone  will  be  judged  and  the  prizes  awarded.  It  is,  however,  particularly 
desired  to  have  as  many  examples  as  possible  of  the  beautiful  villages, 
scenes,  and  the  picturesque  street  architecture  of  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  other  countries. 

8.  Gallen/  of  Civic  Honour. — In  all  the  old  cities  of  the  world  the 
growth  of  the  placard  mania  has  been  so  gradual  and  insidious  that  it 
had  become  a  striking  disfigurement  to  the  towns  before  it  was  realized 
what  harm  was  being  done  and  before  any  steps  whatever  were  taken  to 
check  this  parasitic  growth.  All  these  cities  are  now  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  evil.  This  evil  has  grown  in 
the  same  way,  but  more  rapidly,  in  the  Dominion  towns,  and  it  has 
been  done  thoughtlessly  by  following  what  are  considered  to  be  good  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  older  cities.  It  can  be  seen  on  reflection  that  all 
this  huge  ugly  placarding  is  absolute  waste  of  money,  and  that  the  whole 
of  it  could  be  swept  away  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  It 
repels  a  far  greater  number  of  people  than  it  attracts,  and  it  creates  a 
decided  increase  in  tlie  cost  of  living.  The  removal  of  these  placards 
would   make  our  cities  less   irritating,   and   in   some  cases   a  civic  grace 
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would  be  created.  This  advertising  is  done  by  many  firms  and  indi- 
viduals who,  we  are  sure,  would  on  consideration  wish  to  improve  the 
conditions  which  exist. 

We  are  therefore  forming  a  gallery  of  civic  honour,  and  asking  those 
who  now  placard  their  cities  with  ugly  signs  to  forward  to  this  gallery 
a  photographic  enlargement  of  the  disfigurement  as  it  exists  and  another 
one  showing  the  improvement  which  has  been  effected  by  painting  the 
advertisement  out.  It  is  hoped  a  large  number  of  citizens  in  all  parts 
of  the  Dominion  will  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  this  gallery  of  civic 
honour. 

It  is  realized  that  in  this  competitive  age  advertisements  are  necessary, 
imt  we  want  to  improve  our  cities  by  getting  rid  of  announcements  which 
are  made  in  a  blatant  and  vulgar  manner. 

Honorary  Organizing  Director, 
Town-planning  Conference  and  Exhibition,  Wellington. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  COMPETITIONS. 

The  poor  numerical  response  to  the  Government's  offer  of  prizes  for 
competitive  designs,  drawings,  and  photographs  resulted  in  this  section 
of  the  Exhibition  being  so  small  as  to  be  almost  overlooked  by  the  average 
visitor.  Some  very  meritorious  exhibits  were,  however,  submitted,  the 
only  regret  being  that  they  were  not  more  numerous.  The  results  were 
as  follows  : — 

For  a  Garden  City. — -The  outline  of  a  scheme  for  a  garden  city  con- 
taining 1,000  homes,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  population  would 
be  about  four  thousand  persons. 

No  entry. 

Garden.  Suburb. — Of  100  houses,  for  an  estimated  population  of  400 
persons.  The  suburb  will  be  on  level  land  and  within  easy  distance  of 
a  city,  so  that  all  civic  services  will  be  suj^plied  from  the  city  or  will  be 
extended  in  connection  with  it. 

Silver  medal — H.  G.  Helmore,  Christchurch. 

Bronze  medal — Miss  A.  Sleigh,  Christchurch. 

A  Civil  Improvement . — In  this  competition  it  was  desired  to  give 
architects  and  others  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  can  be  done  in 
improving  any  part  of  their  town,  either  by  rearrangement  of  portions 
of  streets  or  by  taking  off  inconvenient  angles;  by  taking  down  old 
buildings  which  should  be  removed,  and  suggestions  for  the  erection  of 
business  premises  in  their  place;  by  the  convenient,  and  therefore 
economical,  placing  of  factories  and  warehouses;  by  more  convenient 
setting  out  of  tram  routes;    and  by  any  other  schemes. 

Diploma — R.  B.  Hammond,  North  Auckland. 

Workers'  Homes. — The  competitions  Nos.  1  and  2  are  for  general 
schemes  and  the  placing  of  houses  upon  sites  selected.  In  this  competition 
it  was  desired  to  express  in  detail  the  competitor's  idea  of  what  those 
homes  should  be.  It  was  desired  to  evolve  an  original  conception  in 
which  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  worker  is  secured  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure.  The  competition  was  for  three  classes,  as  follows  : 
(a.)  Bedroom,  living-room,  kitchenette,  lounge,  bathroom,  and  lavatory. 
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(b.)  Two  bedrooms,  living-room,  kitchenette,  lounge,  bathroom,  and 
lavatory,  (c.)  Three  bedrooms,  living-room,  kitchenette,  lounge,  bath- 
room, and  lavatory. 

Class  A  :  Silver  medal — Hart  and  Reece,  Christchurch  ;  diploma — 
W.  M.  Page,  Wellington. 

Class  B  :    Silver  medal — Hart  and  Reece,  Christchurch. 

Class  C:  Silver  medal — C.  R.  Ford,  Wanganui ;  bronze  medal — Hart 
and  Reece;    diploma — W.  M.  Page. 

The  judges  (Messrs.  W.  Gray  Young  and  Basil  Hooper)  made  the 
following  note:  "We  regret  that  a  number  of  competitors  did  not  give 
more  consideration  to  the  question  of  maintenance  when  deciding  on 
what  materials  the  cottages  were  to  be  built  of,  and  thus  lost  points  in 
marking." 

I'liofoyra [jhic  Studies.- — -The  best  photographs  showing  city  disfigure- 
ments, and,  side  bv  side  with  them,  either  existing  examples  of  city 
beauty — in  the  .same  town  if  possible — or  else  to  wipe  out  the  disfigure- 
ments in  the  photograph  and  exhibit  one  showing  how  much  the  spot 
could  be  ini])roved  if  treated  as  suggested. 

Gold  medal — J.  J.  Johnson.  Wellington;  bronae  medal — G.  J.  Startup, 
Wellington. 

Posters. — Posters  were  required  of  a  similar  type  to  those  which  were 
issued  as  war  posters,  with  the  object  of  setting  forth  clearly  the  objects 
of  the  Exhibition  as  stated  in  the  prospectus.  The  size  of  the  poster  was 
30  in.  high  by  19^  in.  wide,  and  should  bear  the  words,  easily  distin- 
guished, "  Town-planning  Conference  and  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the 
Town  Hall.  Wellington,   20th  May  to  24th  May." 

Gold  medal— H.  S.  Cotterell.  Napier;  silver  medal — John  Mclndoe, 
Dunedin. 

CoJJectioii  of  Lantern-slichs. — Gold  medal — H.  S.  Cotterell. 
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NEW    ZEALAND    TOWN-PLANNING   CONFERENCE 
AND  EXHIBITION. 


Wellington,  20th  to  23rd  Mat,   1919. 


PATRON: 

His  Excellency  the  Governor-General. 

PRESIDENT : 
The  Honourable  G.  W.  Russell. 

DELEGATES  : 
CITY    AND   BOROUGH   COUNCILS. 


Auckland — 

Jas.  a.  Wabnock,  Councillor. 
Wellington — 

J.  P.  Luke,  C.M.G..  M.P.,  Mayor. 

W.  H.  Bennett,  Councillor. 

L.  McKenzie,  Councillor. 

J.  R.  Palmer,  Town  Clerk. 

J.  M.  Morice,  Acting  City  Engineer. 
Christckurch — 

Dr.  H.  T.  J.  Th ACKER,  M.P.,  Mayor. 

A.  WiLLL\MS,  Councillor. 

H.  R.  Smith,  Town  Clerk. 

A.  D.  DoBSON,  City  Surveyor. 

D.  G.  Sullivan,  Councillor. 
Dunedin — 

Wm.  Begg,  Mayor. 

G.  A.  Lewin,  Town  Clerk. 

W.  D.  R.  McCuRDiE,  City  Engineer. 

W.  A.  Scott,  Councillor. 

John  Wilson,  Councillor. 
A karoa — 

Geo.  Armstrong,  Mayor. 
Ashburton — 

R.  Galbraith,  Mayor. 
Birkenhead — 

E.  C.  Walton,  Councillor. 
Carterton — 

W.  Fisher,  Councillor. 
Devonport — 

H.  S.  W.  King,  Mayor. 
Eastbourne — 

F.  H.  Mather,  Mayor. 
Feilding — 

A.  J.  Geary,  Town  Clerk. 
Geraldine- — 

J.  M.  H.  Tripp,  Councillor. 


Gisborne — 

George  Wildish,  Mayor. 

R.  P.  B.  Robinson,  Town  Clerk. 

J.  MouAT,  Councillor. 
Gore — 

G.  J.  Anderson,  M.P. 
Greytown — 

Wm.  a.  Hutton,  Mayor. 

Edgar  Larkin,  Town  C!lerk. 
Hastings — 

G.  Ebbett,  Mayor. 

S.  B.  Dodge,  Borough  Engineer. 
Hawera — 

E.  Dixon,  Mayor. 

J.  Sturrock,  Borough  Engineer. 
I  ni'ercargill — 

John  Stead,  Mayor. 

Geo.  Clapcott,  Borough  Engineer. 
Kaiapoi — 

J.  W.  CRAwsHAVir.  Councillor. 
Levin — 

D.  W.  Matheson,  Mayor, 
J.  Harvey,  Councillor. 

Lower  Hutt — 

E.  A.  Gumbley. 

E.  P.  RiSHWORTH,  Mayor. 
Lyttelton — 

W.  T.  Lester,  Mayor. 
Masierton — 

W.  Candy,  Councillor. 

J.  Archer,  Borough  Engineer. 
Miramar — 

Stanley  M.  Stone,  Mayor. 

Ernest  J.  Babnett,  Councillor. 
Mount  Eden — 

Chas.  Hudson,  Mayor. 

J.  P.  HooTON,  Councillor. 
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D'EhEGATES— continued. 
CITY  AND  BOROUGH  COUNCILS — Continued. 


Napier — 
R.  C.  Wright,  Councillor. 

E.  A.  Williams,  Borough  Engineer. 
Nelson — 

Thomas  Pettit,  Deputy  Mayor. 
New  Plymouth — 
C.  H.  Burgess,  Mayor. 

F.  T.  Bellrinoer,  Town  Clerk. 
Northcote — 

Arthur  E.  Greenslade,  Mayor. 
Oamaru — 

James  Rodman,  CounriUor. 
Pahialua — 

J.  D.  G.  Crewe,  Mayor. 
Palmerston  North — 

J.  A.  Nash,  M.P.,  Mayor. 

J.  R.  Hardie,  Town  Clerk. 

S.  JiCKELL,  Sujiervising  Engineer. 

P.  Black,  Curator  of  Reserves. 

S.  R.  Lancaster,  Councillor. 
Patea — 

C.  A.  Larcombe,  Mayor. 
Petone — 

J.  W.  McEwAN,  Mayor. 
Port  Chalmers — 

William  Lunn,  Councillor. 
Rangiora — 

C.  I.  Jennings,  Mayor. 
Rirxarton — 

A.  D.  Ford,  Mayor. 


Spreydon — 

W.  H.  WiNSOR,  Councillor. 

E.  H.  Clark,  Councillor. 
Stratford — 

J.  W.  McMillan,  Mayor. 
Sumner — 

Hon.  John  Barr,  M.L.C,  Mayor. 
Takapttna — 

Wm.  Blomfield,  Mayor. 
Te  Kuiti— 

W.  V.  LoRiGAN,  Councillor. 
Timaru — 

W.  Raymond,  Mayor. 
Taihape — 

A.  J.  JoBLiN,  Mayor. 

J.  F.  Studholme. 
Waihi — 

John  J.  Callaghan,  Councillor. 
Waimate — 

Wm.  Hummerston. 
Wa>iga>iui- — 

C.  E.  MacKay,  Mayor. 

George  Murch,  Town  Clerk. 

N.  C.  Staveley,  Borough  Engineer. 
Westport — 

Arthur  Lever,  Mayor. 
Whangarei — 

J.  E.  Holmes,  Councillor. 

J.  Jackson,  Councillor. 
Woodville — 

H.  PiCKFORD,  Town  Clerk  and  Engineer 


COUNTY    COUNCILS. 


Akaroa — 

J.  R.  Thacker. 

Akitio — 

R.  B.  Robertson. 

Buller — 

W.  H.  McIntyre. 
Geraldine — 

J.  M.  H.  Tripp. 
Grey — 

H.  E.  Holland,  M.P. 

T.  E.  Y.  Seddon,  M.P. 
Hormvhenua — 

G.  a.  Monk. 
Hutt— 

F.  G.  Cooper. 
Kiioitea — 

A.  E.  Pearce. 


Makara — 

S.  Bryant,  Chairman. 

W.  li.  Beech. 
Rangitikei — 

B.  P.  Lethbridge. 

F.  H.  Brice. 
Vincent — 

S.  T.  Spain. 
Waijmwa — 

L.  McKay. 

A.  W.  Cook. 
Waitemata — 

H.  Aitkenhead. 
Waiicera — 

J.  V.  Chapman. 

J.  Coop. 
Wanganui — 

T.    HiNE. 

A.  Robinson. 


ROAD    BOARDS. 


Mount  Peel  (Geraldine) — 

J.  M.  H.  Tripp. 
Pukekura — 

R.  Fisher. 


Spring  Creek — 
H.  Sutherland. 
Chas.  Matthews. 
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Casthcliff — 
R.  Browk. 

GonviUe — 

J.  C.  Abnold. 

Havdock  Xorth — 
L.  S.  Cooper. 
W.  J.  Rush. 


Dunedin  fOtago) — 

H.  L.  Tapley,  Chairman. 
Lyttelton — 

H.  B.  SoKENSEN,  Chaii-man. 

Cyrus  J.  R.  Williams. 
Sapier — 

A.  E.  JuLL,  Chairman. 

J.  P.  Kenny,  Secretary. 


DELEGATES— cowrir/we^f. 

TOWN   BOARDS. 

Mat  a  mala — 

J.  Price. 
Otaki— 

Byron  Brown. 
Papakura — 

I).  C.  Jones. 
Upper  Hutt — 

Geo.  Campbell. 

HARBOUR   BOARDS. 

i    Patea — 

A.  Cheistensen. 
Timaru — 
J.  M.  H.  Tripp. 


Wellington — 
C.  E.  Daniell,  Chairman. 
J.  G.  Harkness. 


WOMEN  S    SOCIETIES. 


Girls'  Friendly  Society. 
Wellington — 
Miss  F.  E.  Ballinger. 

New  Zealajjd  Society  fob  the  Protec- 
tion OF  Women  and  Children. 
Wellington — 

Lady  Stout. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Atkinson. 

Miss  McLe.an. 

Royal     New     Zealand     Society     for 

Health  of  Women  and  Children. 
Ckristchurch — 

Mrs.  E.  Chilton. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  B.  Morton. 
Dunedin — 

jVL-s.  Chapman. 
Gisborne — 

Mrs.  H.  Goffe. 
Hutt — 

Mrs.  Geo.  Cook. 
Xelson — 

]klrs.  J.  M.  Buchanan. 
Taikape — 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Studholme. 
Wanganui — 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Neame. 
Wellington — 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Ward. 

Mrs.  Kyneton  Parkes. 

Mrs.  Chapman. 

Women's  Christl\n  Temperance  Union. 
Ckristchurch — 

Miss  Christina  Henderson. 

Mrs.  J.  McCoMBS. 
Dunedin — 

ilrs.  W.  R.  Don. 
Gisborne — 

Mrs.  H.  Goffe. 
Kaiapoi — 

Mrs.  L.  Hawke. 


Women's  Christian  Temperance 
L^NION — con  t  in  ued. 
Nelson — 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hill. 
Palmerston  North — 

Mrs.  E.  Palmer. 
Timaru — 

Mrs.  MiNiFiE. 
Wanganui — 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Smith. 
Wellington — 

Mrs.  E.  Webb. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wright. 

Mrs.  J.  McDonald. 

Miss  Helyer. 

Women's  International  League. 
Auckland — 

Mrs.  Jessie  Aitken. 
Dunedin — 

Miss  M.  McCarthy. 
Wellington — • 

Mrs.  Sarah  Beck. 

AVomen's  National  Reserve. 
Ckristchurch — 

Mrs.  W.  Wood. 
Hawera — 

Miss  Ph(ebe  Myers. 
New  Plymouth — 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Burgess. 
Wellington — 

Mrs.  Matthew  Holmes. 

Mrs.  Corliss. 

Miss  W.  Sole. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
Wellington — 
Mrs.  R.  Pearson. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Temperance 

Union. 
Wellington — 
Miss  F.  E.  Kershaw. 
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DKI.KCATES- 


mil  II  lied. 


UMVKK.SITY      OF     NEW     ZEALAND. 
H(.ii.  SiK  lloBKKT  Stout,  K.C.M.d,  C'haiui  Ikir. 


UMVKRSITV    COLLEGES. 


,1  uchlaiid — 

Hon.  (iiooKCK  Fo\vi.!)s. 
Ch r ixtch u rrli  ( Canterb u ry )  — 

H.     I).    ACLAND. 

(;.  H.  Mason. 


A  iirkidiid — 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Baume. 

H.  S.  W.  King. 
Christchurch  (Canterbury j — 

John  Jamieson. 

(i.  Penlinoton. 
Diiticdih  — 

J.  H.  Wilkinson. 

J  AS.    RODr.ER. 


Dunediii — 

T.  K.  Sinr.v.  .M.P. 

Wellington — 
Clement  Watson. 


EDUCATION    BOARDS. 
Taratiaki- 


Auckland  Grammar  School  Board — 

('.  .1.  Parr,  C.M.G.,  M.P. 
Blenheim  High  Schools  Board — 

E.  H.  Penny,  Chairnmn. 

R.  McCallum,  MP. 
Netc  Plymouth  High  Schools  Board — 

S.  G.  Smith,  m!p. 


11.  Masters. 
Warnjanui — 

A.    J.    JOBLIN. 

Wellirxjion — 
T.  Forsyth. 
(!eo.  Frost. 
W.  S.  La  'I'robe. 


SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

yVellington  Collei/e  and  Girls'  Hiijh  School — 

W.  F.  Ward! 
Wcst/ifjrt  High  School — 

Miss  H.  CoLViN. 
Women  Teachers'  Association  and  Secondary 
Girls'  Schools — 
Mi.ss  X.  E.  C'OAD. 


Auckland — 

Colin  R.  Munro. 
Masterton — 

C.    A.    CUMMING. 


NEW    ZEALAND    EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTE. 

Wellington — 
Henry  A.  Parkinson. 


TECHNICAL    COLLEGES. 


Dunedin — 

Hon.  G.  M.  Thomson.  M.L.C. 
Southland — 

W.    R.    RiDDELL. 


Wellington  — 
Chas.  J.  Drewett. 
J.  Ellis. 


A  ucMand — 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Myers. 

Christchurch — 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Taylor. 


KINDERGARTEN    ASSOCIATIONS. 

Dunedin — 
Mark  Cohen. 
Mrs.  H.  SiDEY". 
;     Wellington — 
Mrs.  H.  Gill. 
Mi.ss  P.  Myers. 


WORKERS     EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 


Dunedin — 

M.in.  J.  'J'.  Paul,  M.L.C. 


Wellington — 
Michael  J.  I^eardon. 


BRITISH    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 
Wellington — Dr.  W.  Kington  Fyffe. 

ART   SOCIETIES. 


Christchurch  (Canterbury) — 
Cy'rus  J.  R.  Williams. 

Nelson — 

W.    HOULKER. 


Wellington — 
H.  M.  Gore. 
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BELEGATEH—ronliinie'L 


NEW   ZEALAND   INSTITUTE   OP   ARCniTECTS. 


Chrislchurc.h — 

S.  Hurst  Seaoer. 
Dunedin — 

J.  Louis  Salmonu,  Presiclcnt. 
Haivke's  Bay  ■  Gisborne — 

A.  D.  Spiers. 

Wm.  J.  Rush. 
yelson — 

Frank  Peck. 


Wanganui — 
C.  Reginald  Ford. 

Wellington — 
W.  M.  Page. 
C.  A.  Lawrence. 
Wm.  V.  Chatfield. 
J.  Sidney  Swan. 
Wm.  Gray  Young. 


NEW   ZEALAND    SOCIETY    OF   CIVIL   ENGINEERS. 
William  Ferguson,  President. 
A.  J.  Paterson. 
A.  Dudley  Dobson. 


.-1  Hckland — 

Arthur  H.  Bridge. 
Wellington — 

John  Strauchon. 

Preston  Chambers. 

Hubert  Sladden. 
Canterbury — 

Arthur  D.  Dobson. 


NEW   ZEALAND    INSTITUTE    OF    SURVEYORS. 

Dunedin — ■ 


Nathaniel  Paterson. 
NeUon — 

F.  I.  Ledger. 
Taranaki — 

John  S.  Murray. 
Wanganui — 

William  Chas.  Wall. 


NEW   ZEALAND    SOCIETY   OF   ACCOUNTANTS. 
H.  A.  Gold. 

C.   M.    BOWDEN. 


Wairarapa — 
Raymond  Lee. 


LAW   SOCIETY. 
Wanganni — Louis  Cohen. 

RETURNED    SOLDIERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 
I     Wellington — 

V.  P.  Haughton. 
'        G.  W.  Clinkard. 


C'hristchurch — 
E.  J.  Howard. 

Du  nedin — 
John  Read. 


TRADES   AND   LABOUR   COUNCILS. 
Wellington — 
R.  F.  Cox. 


LABOUR   REPRESENTATION   COMMITTEES. 
Wellington — R.  W.  S.  Ballantyne,  Mrs.  S.  Beck. 

TOWN-PLANNING   AND   BEAUTIFYING   ASSOCIATIONS. 


Auckland — 

C.  J.  Parr,  C.M.G.,  M.P. 
F.  E.  Powell. 

Christchurch — - 

Dr.  Chas.  Chilton. 

Dunedin — 

Hon.  G.  M.  Thomson,  M.L.C. 
T.  K.  Sidey,  M.P. 
J.  Louis  Salmond. 

R.   GiLKINSON. 

B.  B.  Hooper. 
W.  S.  Wilson. 
Gisborne  (Waikanae  Beach) — 
Edward  L.  Lees. 


Hawera — 

W.  S.  Gibson. 

J.   A.    DUFFILL. 

Victoria  (A  ustralia) — 

R.  H.  S.  Abbott. 

Edward  C.  Rigby. 
Wairakei — 

Arthur  Cleave. 
Wanganui — 

Hope  Gibbons. 

Mrs.  Hope  Gibbons. 

J.  Armstrong  Neame. 
Wellington — 

G.  Carwell  Cooke. 

A.  Leigh  Hunt. 
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DELEGATES— ro«////  hp(1. 


CIVIC    AND    PROGRESS    LEAGUES. 


Advance  Waimate  Association — 

Wm.  Hummkrston. 
Canterbury  Progress  League — 

P.  R.  Climie. 

H.  Holland. 

T.  W.  Reese. 

D.  G.  Sullivan. 
Caroline  Bay  Association,  Tiinaru — 

L.  L.  Miles. 
Civic  League,  Auckland — 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Ferner. 
Civic    League    Scenery    Committee,    Auck- 
land— 

Mrs.  M.  Irwin. 
Garden  City  Project,  Najner — - 

Horace  S.  Cottrell. 


Masterton  Progressive  League — 

W.  Kemp. 
South  Canterbury  Develojmient  League — ■ 

George  Dash. 
Southland  League — 

John  Stead. 
Summit     Road     Scenic     Reserves     Board, 
Christchurch — 

S.  Hurst  S eager. 
Thirty  Thousand  Club,  Xapier — 

R.  ('.  Wright. 

H.  J.  Thompson. 
Waikanae  Beach  Improvement  Society,  Gis- 
borne — 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Lees. 


Dunedin — 

T.  K.  SiDEV,  M.P. 


HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETIES. 

I    Masterton — 
I       E.  Hale. 


Feilding- 


AGRICULTURAL   AND    PASTORAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 
Timaru — 


A.  H.  Atkinson. 
A.  E.  Pearce. 


E.  R.  Guinness. 
Waikato — 
W.  J.  McKee. 


Canterbury — 

W.    H.   TiSDALL. 

Federated  Automobile  Union^ 
P.  S.  McLean,  President. 

Dunedin — 
W.  8.  Wilson. 


AUTOMOBILE    CLUBS. 

Poverty  Bay — 
E.  L.  Lees. 


Wellington — 
Dr.  Prendergast  Knight. 
C.  M.  Banks. 


DRAINAGE   BOARDS. 
Christchurch — H.  J.  Otley. 


Christchurch — 

Cyrus  J.  Williams. 
Hastings — 

Geo.  Ebbett. 
Dunedin — 

Charles  S.  Owen. 


CHAMBERS    OF   COMMERCE. 

Wanganui — 
Hope  Gibbons, 

Wellington — 
J.  G.  Harkness. 


Auckland  Architectural  Students'   Associa 
tion — 
Nigel  Wallnutt. 

Lake  Coleridge  Hydro-electric  Supply — 
Lawrence  Birks. 


OTHER    SOCIETIES. 

Melrose  Ratepayers  and  Electors'  AssociO' 
tion — 

Fred.  G.  Tonks. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Tonks. 
Southland  Builders'  Association — 

W.  R.  Riddell. 


HOSPITAL   AND   CHARITABLE   AID   BOARDS. 
Palmerston  North — Dr.  L.  E.  Whitaker. 


PRESS. 
New  Zealand  Building  Progress — Chas.  E.  Wheeler.  Editor. 
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DELEGATES— co«/i«Mer/. 
NEW    ZEALAND    ASSOCIATION    OF    NURSERYMEN. 


Auckland — 

Geo.  Green. 
Christrhurch — 

R.  Nairn,  President. 

A.  W.  Buxton. 
Diniedin  — 

R.  Nairn. 
Wclliiu/ton  — 

Thos.  Waugh. 
H.  C.  Gibbons. 
F.  R.  Cooper. 


Haxnkes  Bay- — 

Alfred  W.  Hamilton. 
South  Canterbury — 

R.  Nairn. 
Southland — 

Geo.  Clapcott. 
Taranaki — 

R.  McK.  MoRisoN. 

Wanganui — 
Geo.  Green. 


GOVERNMENT    DEPARTMENTS. 


A  udil— 

Colunol  R.  J.  Collins. 
A'lriciilture — 

Dr.  ('.  J.  Reakes. 

R.  H.  Hooper,  Editor,  Journal  of  Agn 
cultxire. 
Dom  in  ion  Museu  m — 

Dr.  J.  Allan  Thomson. 
Internal  Afjairs — 

G.  P.  Newton. 
Labour — 

F.   W.    ROAVT^EY. 

W.  Temple. 
Lands  and  Surrey — 
T.  N.  Brodrick. 

E.    H.   WiLMOT. 


Public  Health — 

Dr.  J.  P.  Frengley. 

Public  Service  Commlssioner- 
Dr.  O.  E.  Platts-Mills. 

Public  Worlcs — 
R.  W.  Holmes. 
F.  W.  Furkert, 

L.   BiRKS. 

J.  Campbell. 
Railways — 
Geo.  a.  Troup. 

Tourist  and  Health  Resorts — 
B.  M.  Wilson. 


R.  Semple,  M.P. 

H.  E.  Holland,  M.P. 


MINERS     CONFERENCE. 

I        P.  Eraser,  M.P. 


ALPHABETICAL    LIST    OF    READERS    AND   SPEAKERS,    THEIR  POSITIONS 

AND  TITLES. 
Note. — For  full  index  of  proceedings,  see  back. 

Atkinson,    A.    R.,    B.A.,    O.Kon.,    member   of   Victoria    College    Council ;     member   of 

Wellington  City  Council  (p.  267). 
Bai'ME,  ^Irs.  F.  E.,  Ph.B.,  member  of  Auckland  Education  Board  ;    member  of  Board 

of  Governors,  Auckland  Grammar  Schools  ;    Vice-President  of  Auckland  Branch, 

National  Council  of  Women  (p.  262). 
BEArcHAMP-PLATTS,  W..  F.I.A.N.Z.,  Secretary  of  N.Z.  Institute  of  Architects. 
BiRKS,    Lawrence,    B.Sc,    M.Inst.C.E.,    M.l'.E.E.,    Chief    Electrical    Engineer,    Public 

Works  Department,  Wellington  (p.  185). 
Campbell,  J.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Government  Architect,  Public  Works  Department,  Welling- 
ton (p.  21.3). 
Chilton,  Chas.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S..  Professor  of  Biology,  Canterbury 

College  ;    representative  of  Christchurch  Beautifying  A&sociation  (p.  167). 
Climie,  p.  R.,  Organizer  of  Canterbury  Progress  League  (j).  22.3). 
CoAD,  Miss  N.  E.,  M.A.,  President  of  Wellington  Women  Teachers' Association  (p.  264). 
Cooke,    G.     Carwell,    Vice-President    of    New    Zealand    Federated    Town-planning 

Associations  ;      Vice-President  of  Greater   Wellmgton   Town-planning    Association 

(p.  129). 
Corliss,  Mrs.  P.  C,  member  of  Women's  National  Reserve  (p.  244). 
Cox,  R.  F.,  representative  of  Wellington  Trades  and  Labour  Council. 
De  LA  Mare,  F.  A.,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (pp.  242,  271). 

Don,  Mrs.  V\^.  R.,  President  of  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  (p.  151). 
Ferner,   Mrs.    N.    E.,   member  of   E.xecutive,    Clivic   League,    Auckland ;     member   of 

Auckland  Town-planning  League  (p.  245). 
Fitzgerald,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Minister  of  Town-planning,  New  South  Wales. 
Ford,  C.  Reginald,  M.S.A.,  F.N.Z.LA.,  F.R.G.S.  (pp.  139.  156,  212). 
FowLDS,  Hon.  Geo.,  C.B.E.,  Deputy  Chairman  of  Auckland  L^niversity  College  Council 

(p.  265). 
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FKENfii.KY,   .1.    I'..    .M.I)..    F.R.O.S.r.,    D.I'.JI..    Deputy   Chief    Health    Omeer :     Deputy 

Tns])eeti)r  (HMieral   of    Hospitals:    ("hairmiui   cif    I'hunhers'    Board   of    New    Zealand 

(p.  101). 
Ft  RKKRT,    r.    \V..   A..M.lnst.('.  K.,    A.M.l..Me(li.  Iv,    Inspectinj^    Engineer.    Ir'iihlic   Works 

Department,  \\'(llin<:ton  (]>.  IS(I). 
Gray,    Mrs.    A..    President    of    .Mothers'    Help    Division,    Women's    National    Reser\e, 

Wellinf:ton  (p.  I 'A). 
Hector,  C.  Monro,  M.I).,   B.Sc.  (I'.H.)  (p.  10(5). 
HoLME.S.  R.  W..  M.lnst.CE.,  EnL{ineer-in-('liief,  Piihlic   Works   Dejiartment,    \\'elliiigton 

(p.  179). 
How.ARD,  E.  .].,  Secretary  of  f'antertjury  Trades  anil  Labour  Council  (p.  222). 
Hi'NT,  A.  Letoh,  \'ice  President  of  Greater  \\'ellington  Town  planning  Association  (p.  219). 
Hi'NTER,  Thomas  A.,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  Profes.sor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Victoria 

University  College  ;    Fellow  of  the  University  ;    President  of  Workers'  Educational 

Association  (Wellington  Centre). 
Irwix,  Mrs.  M.,  member  of  Civic  League,  Auckland  (p.  114). 
Lewin,  G.  A.,  F.R.A.,  Town  Clerk,  City  of  Duncdin. 
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MINUTES    OF    PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Town-planning  Conference  and  Exhibition  was  opened  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  the  Town  Hall.  Wellington,  on  Tues- 
day, the  20th  May,  1919,  at  10  a.m. 

His  Excellency  delivered  an  opening  address. 

The  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  K.C.B.,  Acting  Prime  Minister,  welcomed 
the  delegates  and  addressed  the  Conference. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Wellington,  Mr.  J.  P.  Luke,  C.M.G., 
M.P.,  extended  to  the  delegates  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell,  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  then  delivered 
his  presidential  address. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Thacker,  M.P..  Mayor  of  Christchurch,  a  vote 
of  tlianks  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Russell  for  his  address  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. 

Cojnmittees. — On  tlie  motion  of  the  President  (Hon.  Mr.  Russell) 
various  committees  were  appointed  (see  p.  41). 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Wellington,  Mr.  J.  P.  Luke,  C.M.G.,  M.P., 
took  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  A.  M.  Myers  read  a  paper  on  "  The  History  and  Justifica- 
tion of  Town-planning  in  New  Zealand." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  C.M.G.,  M.P.,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Myers  for  his  paper  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Newton  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Scope  of  Existing  Legisla- 
tion, and  Town-planning  Legislation  proposed." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Newton  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  H.  F.  von  Haast  read  a  jjaper  on  "  Town-planning  Legislation." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ballantyne,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  von  Haast  by  acclamation. 

A  discussion  on  the  three  foregoing  papers  followed,  in  which  the 
following  took  part  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Hon.  George  Fowlds, 
Hon.  J.  T.  Paul,  M.L.C..  Dr.  Newman,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  F.  Martin,  and 
Mr.  H.  R.  Smith. 

At  this  stage,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  tlie  debate  was  ad- 
journed to  the  following  day. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Frengley  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Health  and  Welfare  of 
the  People  in  respect  to  Situation,  Climate,  Soils,  their  Homes  and 
Environment." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Reid,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Frengley  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Hector  having  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  subject, 
the  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 

Skcoxd  Day. — Wednesday,  21st  May,   1919. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Dunedin  (Mr.  W.  Begg)  took  the  chair  at 
10  a.m. 

Mrs.  W.  Irwin  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Frengley's  paper  read 
the  previous  day. 
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Mr.  S.  Hurst  Seager  read  a  paper  on  "The  Garden  City  in  relation 
to  the  Reconstruction  and  Repatriation  Problems." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following  took  part  :  Mi-.  J  L. 
Salmond,  Dr.  C.  J.  Reakes. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Price  on  "The  Future  of  Town-planning"  was 
read  by  Mr.  G.  Carwell  Cooke. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following  took  part  :  Messrs. 
M.  .T.  Reardon.  W.  F.  Lester.  D.  G.  Sullivan.  W.  Kemp.  H.  M.  (iore, 
X.  Paterson,  H.  Holland,  A.  D.  Spiers,  and  E.  Dixon. 

Afternoon  Sitting. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Christchurch  (Dr.  Thacker.  M.P.)  took 
the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Ford  read  a  paper  on  "  Garden  Suburbs:  Tlie  Subdivision 
of  Land  for  Residential  Areas,  and  Arrangement  of  Sites  for  Homes  and 
Communal  Buildings  (Kitchens,  Creches,  Places  of  Recreation  and 
Instruction)."     The  paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Parr.  C.M.G.,  M.P.,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Ford  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Taylor  read  a  short  paper  on  the  subject,  and  a  paper  by 
Mrs.  Hessie  Field,  of  Nelson,  was  read  by  Mrs.  W.  R.  Don. 

On  tlie  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  two  latter  papers  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  for  circulation  to  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

Further  discussion  follow-ed,  in  which  the  following  took  juirt  :  Mrs. 
W.  Irwin,  Dr.  J.  Allan  Thomson.  ?dr.  J.  A.  Neame.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Baume, 
and  Mr.  Hurst  Seager. 

Mr.  Ford  replied. 

The  following  remit  was  received  from  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  :  "  That  the  Town-planning  Conference  be  urged  to  use 
its  influence  with  local  bodies  having  the  necessary  powers  to  induce  them 
to  consider  the  suggestion  that  public  recreation-rooms  be  opened." 

On  the  motion  of  Mrs.  Don,  the  remit  was  adopted. 

Evening  Sitting 

The  discussion  upon  Mr.  Hurst  Seager's  paper  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
William  Hummerston,  of  Waimate. 

Mr.  Hurst  Seager  replied. 

The  Conference  was  then  addressed  bv  the  President  (Hon.  (t.  W. 
Russell). 

Third  Day.— Thursday,   22xd  May,   1919. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Invercargill  (Mr.  John  Stead)  took  the 
cliair. 

The  Hon.  W.  D.  S.  MacDonald  (Minister  of  Agriculture)  addressed  the 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hurst  Seager's  paper,  read  the  previous 
da}-. 

-Mr.  W.  H.  Montgomery,  having  addressed  the  Conference,  moved. 
■'  That  the  Government  be  requested  to  set  up  a  National  Commission  to 
study  the  question  of  war  memorials,  and  to  ensure  co-operation  in  their 
erection." 

The  motion  was  seconded  bv  Mr.  Guinness  and  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  .Nrunniiijis  read  a  paper  on  "The  City  Beautiful:  Plan- 
ning;' and  Ueplanninj;;  for  Convenience  and  Beauty — Trees,  Fountains, 
and  Monuments."     The  paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 

On  the  motion  of  Mrs.  Baume,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mannings  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following  took  part  :  Mr.  J.  L. 
Salmond.  Dr.  Chilton,  Miss  Myers,  Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Smith,  Messrs.  N. 
Wallnutt.  J.   A.   Neame,  L.   McKenzie  (Wellington   Municipal  Gardener). 

Mr.  Munnings  replied. 

Afternoon  Sitting. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Palmerston  North  (Mr.  J.  A.  Nash,  M.P.) 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  A.  K.  Mair.  in  collal)oration  with  Mr.  N.  C.  Staveley.  read  a 
paper  on  "  Roads,  Cit}^  Streets,  and  Suburban  Roads,  their  Design  and 
Construction,  Esthetic  and  Practical." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following  took  part  :  Messrs. 
R.  W.  Holmes,  F.  W.  Furkert,  L.  Birks,  P.  S.  McLean,  H.  F.  Toogood. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Thomson,  A,  J.  Paterson,  S.  Jickell,  L.  McKenzie,  A.  D. 
Dobson,  and  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell. 

Mr.  Staveley  briefly  replied. 

Evening  Sitting. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell  (President)  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  C.M.G.,  M.P..  brought  up  the  report  of  the  combined 
Committees  Nos.  1  and  2  upon  "  The  TowMi-planning  Bill,"  and  moved 
its  adoption. 

After  discussion  the  report,  with  some  slight  amendments,  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  R.  W.  S.  Ballantyne  (for  the  chairman,  Mr.  Blomfield)  brought 
up  the  report  of  the  Committee  No.  11,  on  "  Town-planning  as  it  affects 
the  National  Utilities  and  Services,"  and  on  his  motion  the  report  was 
adopted. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Corliss  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  No.  8, 
on  "  Town-planning  as  it  affects  the  Woman,  the  Child,  and  the  Home." 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  M.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Ferner,  the 
report  was  adopted. 

The  Hon.  George  Fowlds  brought  up  the  report  of  Committee  No.  6. 
on  "  The  Financial  Aspect,"  and  moved  its  adoption.  After  discussion 
the  report,  with  an  amendment,  was  adopted. 

Fourth  Day. — Frid.w,   23rd  May  1919. 

His  Worsliip  tlie  Mayor  of  Hastings  (Mr.  George  Ebbett)  took  the 
chair. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Rowley  on  "  The  Housing  Problem  :  Homes 
for  Workers,  their  Plans  and  Furniture,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Moston. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following  took  part  :  Messrs. 
C.  R.  Ford,  J.  Campbell,  Leigh  Hunt,  A.  J.  Howard,  P.  R.  Climie,  and 
A.  M.  Myers. 

Dr.  Chilton  brought  up  the  report  of  Committees  Nos.  3  and  5  (com- 
bined), on  "  The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities."  and  "  Reserves  for 
Public  Utilities,  Parks,  Domains,  Playgrounds,  and  Open  Spaces  in 
Existing  and  Prospective  Cities  and  Towns";  and  on  Dr.  Chilton's 
motion  the  report  was  adopted. 
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The  Hon.  J.  T.  Paul,  M.L.C.,  brought  up  the  report  of  Committees 
Nos.  4  and  10  (combined),  on  "  The  Housing  Problem  "  and  "  Town- 
planning  as  it  affects  the  Returned  Soldiers  and  the  Worker,"  and 
moved  its  adoption. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  report  was  adopted. 

Afternoon   Sittinff. 

His  Worsliip  tlie  Mayor  of  Timaru  (Mr.  W.  llayinond)  took  the 
chair. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  C.M.G.,  M.P.,  read  a  paper  on  "Parks,  Playgrounds, 
and  Open  Spaces  as  Places  of  Recreation  and  Pliysical  Development  and 
of  Rest." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following  took  part  :  Messrs. 
F.  A.  de  la  Mare,  T.  W.  Reese,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Ferner,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Corliss. 
W.  M.  Page.  G.  A.  Green.  Vernon  Reed,  M.P.,  Hurst  Seager,  H.  Holland. 
J.  A.  Warnotk,  L.  McKenzie.  and  A.  W.  Buxton. 

Mr.  Parr  replied. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  D.  Colquhoun,  presented  by  Mrs.  T.  K.  Sidey  on 
behalf  of  the  Dunedin  Kindergarten  Association,  was  taken  as  read  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Evening  Sitting. 

His  Worsliip  tlu'  Mayor  of  Wanganui  (Mr.  C.  E.  Mackay)  took  the 
chair. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G.,  read  a  paper  on  "  University 
Colleges  and  Schools  :  their  Responsibility  in  relation  to  the  Inculca- 
tion of  Town-planning  Principles." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following  took  part  :  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Baume,  Miss  N.  E.  Coad,  Messrs.  A.  R.  Atkinson,  H.  A.  Parkinson, 
F.  A.  de  la  Mare.  N.  WaHnutt. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr.  C.M.G..  M.P.,  moved,  "That  this  Conference  desires 
to  express  its  thanks  to  the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Russell,  for  calling  the  Conference  together,  and  to  express  its  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  such  Conference  has  been  conducted 
by  him  and  his  staff.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  important 
Conferences  ever  held  in  this  Dominion,  and  will,  we  feel  convinced, 
materially  assist  in  the  framing  and  passing  of  legislation  which  will  be 
of  inestimable  benetit  to  the  welfare  and  lia]ipiness  of  the  present  and 
future  generations  of  this  Dominion." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Holland  (Christchurch).  ami 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Cyrus  J.  Williams  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee 
No.  9.  on  "  Town-))lanning  as  it  affects  the  Arts,  the  Sciences,  and  the 
Crafts  "  ;    and  on  his  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Reardon  brought  up  the  report  of  Committee  No.  7.  on 
"  Town-i)lanning  as  it  affects  the  Schools,  the  Colleges,  and  the  Uni- 
versity ";    and  on  his  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  (the  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell),  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  .Messrs.  Hur.st  Seager  and  G.  P.  Newton  for  their  work  in 
connection  with  the  Conference  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Prosidfiit   rlicn   aildressed  the  Conference,  and  declared  it  closed. 


ADDRESSES,    PAPERS,    AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


Tuesday,  20th  May,  1919. 

Till'.  Hon.  (t.  W.  Russell,  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  presided. 

TliL'  Conference  was  opened  at  10. IT)  a.m.  by  His  E.xcellency  Lord 
LiVKiii'OOL.  G.C.M.G..  M.V.O..  Governor-General,  who  delivered  the 
following  address  : — 

HIS   KXCELLENCY'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Rnssell.  ladies,  and  gentlemen  :  The  Conference  which  has 
assenil)led  to-day  has  been  brought  together  in  order  to  consider  a  very 
urgent  problem  which  affects  the  period  of  reconstruction  which  is  in 
front  of  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  presume  to  go  into  all  the  minute  details  of  the 
question,  and  so  trench  on  what  is  undoubtedly  the  province  of  experts, 
but  1  do  trust  this  very  important  question  will  be  considered  from  a 
really  broad  standpoint,  and  be  dealt  with  solely  as  a  matter  affecting 
the  whole  Dominion. 

In  the  first  place  I  wisli  to  congratulate  the  organizers  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  keen  interest  which  has  been  aroused  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  which  is  testified  to  by  the  presence  of  the  large  number  of 
representatives  who  have  come  together  from  all  parts  of  New  'Zealand. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  based  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  to  make 
upon  various  suggestions  for  improvements  which  were  brought  before 
us  on  one  of  the  County  Councils  in  England. 

Town-planning,  as  I  understand  it,  does  not  by  any  means  confine 
itself  to  the  better  provision  of  housing  accommodation  and  construction, 
as  some  are  inclined  to  think,  but  embraces  the  whole  condition  of  affairs 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  community,  and  which  includes  in  its  sphere 
of  activities  all  tlie  attendant  necessaries  which  go  to  improve  our  social 
fabric. 

No  hard-aml-fast  plan  of  action  can  be  laid  down,  as  the  situation, 
needs,  and  requirements  of  every  locality  must  be  studied  separately. 
The  broad  ideals  to  he  aimed  at  are  to  endeavour  to  ensure  that  the 
population  is  provided  with  well-considered  schemes  by  which  the  com- 
munity can  live  under  healthier  and  more  congenial  environments,  and 
provide  better  conditions  and  surroundings  than  up  to  now  has  been 
the  case. 

New  Zealand  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  new  country  :  it  has  none 
of  the  difficulties  which  confront  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  question 
as  it  affects  the  large  centres  of  population  in  Great  Britain — from  the 
fact  that  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  so 
much  fettered  by  lack  of  available  space.  Still,  while  there  are  not  the 
same  squalid  areas  in  the  Dominion  as  in  the  Mother-land,  the  late 
epidemic  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  considerable  room  for  better- 
ment in  many  of  the  localities  of  our  larger  centres  of  population.  Nor 
can  that  improvement  be  brought  about  only  by  the  erection  of  up-to- 
date   buildings,    if   such   buildings   are   not  going  to  be  kept   clean   and 
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sanitary;  for  it  remains  for  tlie  iiiliabitants  themselves  to  see  that  a 
gooil  systoiii  of  everything  whicli  condnces  to  a  wholesome  mode  of  living- 
is  maintained. 

So  far  as  actual  buildings  are  concerned,  while  one  should  studv  a 
pleasant  exterior,  the  primary  consideration  must  be  for  a  suitable 
interior,  in  order  to  satisfy  modern  hygienic  conditions.  Encourage- 
ment in  providing  more  elbow-room  outside  the  house,  both  from  the 
utilitarian  and  beautifying  points  of  view,  is  naturally,  where  possible, 
most  desirable. 

Another  subsidiary  b\it  very  important  adjunct  to  all  schemes  of 
town-planning  is  the  proper  means  of  access  in  the  shape  of  good  roads. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  some  large  scheme  will 
be  evolved  placing  this  question  on  a  sound  basis,  more  especially  in 
order  to  assist  those  parts  of  these  Islands  which  are  deficient  in  metal 
requirements. 

I  will  only  allude  l)riefly  to  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  our 
soldiers  on  the  land.  So  far  as  this  aspect  is  concerned,  I  think  1  may 
say  it  is  not  such  an  easy  task  to  settle  as  the  uninitiated  think.  It 
is  certainly  hoped  that  men  will  not  be  placed  on  the  land  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  Still,  tliat  hardh* 
comes  within  the  four  corners  of  our  Conference;  but  what  does  is  the 
arrangement  whereby  these  new  settlements  shall  have  access  to  all  the 
modern  conveniences  of  everyday  life,  and  in  this  your  Conference  can 
greatly  assist. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  planning  of  artisan  dwellings  in  the  past 
and  what  is  being  done  to-day  will  readily  recognize  the  difference. 
Every  human  being  desires,  and  should  have,  the  opportunity  of  living 
as  a  human  being  amid  the  best  surroundings  possible;  and  when  you 
see  the  dwellings  of  the  past  and  compare  them  with  the  buildings 
erected  at  Letchworth  or  Port  Sunlight,  you  realize  at  once  the  great 
contrast  which  exists  between  a  cold,  bare,  forbidding  home  and  one 
which  possesses  all  the  amenities  which  make  life  worth  living. 

1  will  not  deal  with  other  important  matters  affecting  the  problem, 
such  as  open-air  spaces,  provision  of  proper  lighting  and  water  facilities, 
beyond  saying  that  New  Zealand  possesses  unlimited  resources  for  deal- 
ing with  the  two  last-mentioned  subjects,  and  which  assuredly  must 
conduce  very  considerably  to  assisting  the  problem  which  this  Conference 
has  set  itself  to  solve. 

1  trust  that  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference  may  assist  consider- 
ably in  settling  one.  at  all  events,  of  the  difficult  questions  which  face 
every  portion  of  the  Empire  during  this  period  of  reconstruction  which 
is  now  before  us. 

The  moment  is  opportune :  the  breath  of  the  spring  of  desire  to 
assist  the  world  to  accomplish  better  things  is  in  the  air.  There  is  a 
general  wish  to  "  get  things  done."  Let  us  lose  no  time  therefore  in 
endeavouring  to  see  how  we  can  improve  the  conditions  which  surround 
our  fellow-citizens,  wherever  their  lot  be  cast. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  this  Conference  open. 

THE  ACTING  PRIME  MINISTER'S  ADDRESS, 

The  Hon.  Sir  J.\mks  Allen,  Acting  Prime  Minister,  delivered  the 
following  address:  — 

Your  Excellency,  Mr.  Russell,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  :  1  am  here 
this  morning  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  wish  a  very  hearty  welcome 
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to  this  Conference,  and  to  express  the  desire  of  the  Government  that 
your  deliberations  may  lead  to  sncli  satisfactory  results  as  may  brino- 
about  a  better  condition  of  things  in  New  Zealand  with  regard  to  the 
housing  and  town-planning  problem. 

The  town-planning  problem  itself  is,  I  think,  comparatively  easy  of 
solution.  You  will  no  doubt  be  deliberating  upon  a  great  many  aspects 
of  town-planning,  the  devising  of  buildings,  laying-out  of  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  provision  of  air-space,  and  satisfactory  sanitary  con- 
ditions, and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  forget  art.  In  Xew  Zealand, 
unfortunately,  it  was  impossible  for  our  early  settlers  to  lay  out  towns 
as  we  would  have  them  laid  out,  or  to  think  about  the  cultivation  of 
artistic  ideas  or  designs.  The  early  settler  was  compelled  to  think  only 
of  the  erection  of  his  one-roomed  whare  and  to  live  in  the  best  way  he 
could.  I  say  town-planning  should  be  an  easy  matter,  for,  whatever 
we  have  to  bring  into  being,  we  are  unhampered  by  conditions  of  space. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  room  for  us  to  design  new  areas  based  on  such 
conclusions  as  you  may  arrive  at. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  the  difficult  phase  of  the  problem  is  not 
town-planning  itself,  but  replanning  of  the  towns  which  are  already  in 
existence.  I  have  no  doubt  that  yovi  will  have  under  your  consideration 
this  very  difficult  problem,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  which  will  be  lielpful  to  our  local  bodies  and  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  carrying  out  whatever  action  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  Conference  will  doubtless  discuss  to  the  full  the  various  aspects 
of  this  problem,  and  we  will  be  very  interested  to  see  the  results  of 
your  Conference,  which  I  shall  read  with  pleasure  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  possil)ilities  of  improvement  in  the  future  conditions  of  the 
Dominion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  refer  at  greater  length  to  the  questions  which  you 
are  to  discuss,  but  I  do  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  allude  to  one 
or  two  other  matters,  though  they  may  not  come  specifically  within  the 
scope  of  your  discussions.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  proposals  have  been 
made  for  the  erection  of  war  memorials  on  the  various  fields  of  battle 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  Allies  have  fallen.  I  hope  to-day  to  have  before 
Cabinet  projiosals  for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  four  or  five  places  in 
France,  and  possibly  in  Gallipoli  and  Palestine.  These  plots  of  ground 
are  being  acquired  in  order  that  we  may  place  upon  them  war  memorials 
to  mark  what  our  men  have  done  in  France,  Egypt,  and  Gallipoli. 
The  other  dominions  and  the  Mother-country  itself  are  acquiring  these 
plots  of  land,  and  they  have  advised  us  to  secure  similar  sites.  I  think 
it  is  right  that  we  should  do  so.  It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  four 
of  these  memorials  erected  on  the  fields  of  France  in  honour  of  our  New- 
Zealanders.  That  the  principle  of  the  proposal  is  sound  I  am  sure  you 
will  agi'ee.  We  shall  by  this  means  place  in  the  country  of  our  Allies 
memorials  of  the  men  who  fought  and  helped  to  free  that  country. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  erection  of  these  memorials  in  France, 
but  there  may  be  a  difficulty  regarding  the  erection  of  similar  memorials 
on  Gallipoli  and  in  Palestine.  If  Gallipoli  were  ours  and  we  were  in 
occupation  there  would  be  no  harm  in  our  putting  up  these  memorials 
tliere,  ])ut  if  the  country  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Turks  the 
question  arises  as  to  how  far  it  is  justifiable  for  us  to  erect  monuments 
indicating  that  our  men  fought  against  them;  and  similarly  in  regard 
to  Palestine. 

I  want  also  to  tell  you  of  the  arrangements  which  it  is  proposed  shall 
be   made  for   the  erection   of  memorials   in   the  cemeteries  of  the   world 
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the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission  have  on  hand  the  marking-out 
of  the  graves  where  British  soldiers  are  buried  in  France,  Gallipoli, 
Palestine,  and  elsewhere.  They  are  themselves  out  to  seek  the  advice 
of  the  best  horticultural  experts  and  the  finest  architects  in  the  Mother- 
land to  assist  them  in  this  matter.  They  are  proposing  to  expend  during 
the  next  year  the  sum  of  £1,500,000  upon  the  laying-out  of  cemeteries, 
reading  and  planting,  and  so  on,  and  our  New  Zealand  share  of  that 
— we  are  joining  in  the  expenditure  because  it  is  an  Imperial  question — 
will  amount  to  about  £28,000.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  provide  this 
amount   in  order  to  pay  for  this  great  national  work. 

Then,  it  is  proposed  l)y  the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission  that 
on  the  plot  wliicli  covers  tlie  body  of  every  New  Zealand  soldier,  and 
every  Britisli  soldier,  there  shall  be  a  simple  headstone  giving  his  name, 
date  of  his  deatli,  and  the  country  to  which  he  belonged.  We  have  the 
opportunity  of  selectiTig  our  own  designs  for  the  headstones.  The 
Imperial  authorities  liave  laid  down  certain  conditions  as  to  the  size 
of  the  headstones,  but  we  have  the  right  to  indicate  any  special  design 
which  we  desire  to  have  adopted  in  respect  to  New  Zealand  soldiers. 
I  would  1)6  glad,  therefore,  if  the  Conference  would  appoint  a  committee 
to  view  the  models  and  samples  which  we  have  already  had  prepared  and 
which  are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Parliamentary  Buildings.  The  design 
which  commends  itself  strongly  to  me  is  a  simple  marble  stone  with  a 
cross  upon  it  let  in  in  lead,  and  with  the  inscription  let  in  in  lead  also. 
It  has  the  letters  N.  Z.  E.  F.  in  the  four  angles  of  the  cross.  It  has  the 
charm  of  being  simple,  enduring,  and,  I  think,  artistic,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  commend  itself  to  the  good  judgment  of  most  people.  We  would 
like,  however,  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  counsels  we  can  secure, 
because  we  desire  to  erect  a  headstone  of  which  all  of  us  will  be  proud. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that  matter  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
Imperial  War  Graves  Commission  are  gathering  together  the  bodies  of 
individual  soldiers  who  have  been  buried  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
are  striving  to  keep  them  collected  in  cemeteries  where  these  individual 
headstones  and  other  permanent  memorials  may  be  erected,  signifying 
not  what  New  Zealand  has  done,  but  what  the  Empire  has  done;  because 
there  will  be  New-Zealanders,  Britishers,  and  Canadians  buried  in  the 
same  cemeteries.  The  War  Graves  Commission  has  considered  these 
memorials,  and  their  proposals  are  that  there  shall  be  two  monuments 
put  up  in  each  of  tlie  large  cemeteries.  One  of  the  monuments  they 
suggest  is  a  simple  stone  erected  upon  magnificent  steps,  and  the  in- 
tention is  that  it  shall  represent  the  altar  upon  which  our  soldiers  laid 
down  their  lives  in  tlie  interests  of  their  country  and  the  world. 

The  other  memorial  suggested  is  a  monument  to  represent  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made,  and  we  have  made,  to  secure  peace:  that  is  to  be  in  the 
sliape  of  a  cross.  Tliese  things  I  am  not  going  to  allude  to  furtlier. 
because  T  desire  in  my  remaining  few  moments  to  refer  to  what  we  are 
going  to  do  in  New  Zealand  to  commemorate  the  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made  during  this  war.  T  know  that  many  of  the  public,  probably 
many  of  you,  favour  utilitarian  schemes,  such  as  the  erection  of  hospitals, 
universities,  and  other  institutions  to  commemorate  the  war.  Well,  I 
can  oiilv  express  my  own  individual  opinion,  and  I  say  this  :  that  no 
effort  of  that  kind  will  represent  to  me  all  the  lessons  which  the  war  has 
taught  mc.  T  am  certain  that  what  has  influenced  us  in  the  building 
of  national  character  is  artistic  memorials  which  represent  the  principles 
for  which  our  count  r\iricn  fou":lit  and  died. 
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In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  I  am  keenly  alive  to  the  influence 
which  the  Nelson  Monument  in  Trafal<rar  Square  has  had  upon  me. 
When  we  had  the  French  Mission  here  recently  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  asking  General  Pau  whether  the  monuments  of  France  had  influenced 
tlie  character  of  the  French  people,  and  he  assured  me  that  it  was  these 
monuments  representing  the  sacrifices  of  the  French  in  by-gone  wars 
that  had  made  the  French  nation  what  it  is  to-day.  If  we  are  to  erect 
utilitarian  buildings  such  as  hospitals  and  universities,  they  should  be 
erected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  national  life;  but  the  present  is  an 
extraordinary  occasion,  and  I  know  of  no  means  by  utilitarian  schemes 
to  conmiemorate  the  sacrifices  made.  We  want  something  that  repre- 
sents to  us  duty  done — sometliing  which  means  sacrifices  made,  trutli 
fought  for  and  secured — something  which  means  freedom  attained.  I 
know  that  our  artists  could  put  into  stone  and  bronze  representations 
of  those  principles  for  which  our  countrymen  have  fought  and  died, 
so  that  we  could  pass  them  on  to  the  generations  who  have  yet  to  come, 
as  a  means  of  ennobling  our  characters  and  making  us  realize  what  it 
is  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell  :  On  behalf  of  the  Conference  I  have  to 
thank  Sir  James  Allen  for  the  very  suggestive  and  informative  speech 
he  has  given  us.  May  I  say  that  if  Sir  James  Allen  will  be  kind  enough 
to  let  us  have  a  conmiunication  suggesting,  on  the  lines  of  his  speech, 
what  he  would  like  this  Conference  to  consider,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Conference  and  arrange  for  a  committee  to 
be  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  those  points.  I  want  also  to  say. 
with  regard  to  the  samples  of  memorial  headstones,  that  probably 
Sir  James  might  consider  a  suggestion  to  have  them  removed  from  the 
Parliamentary  Buildings  to  the  e.xhibition-room  in  tlie  Town  Hall  below, 
where  the  delegates  to  the  Conference  and  the  public  also  would  be  able 
to  see  them. 

WELCOME  TO  DELEGATES  BY    HIS  WORSHIP  THE  MAYOR  OF 

WELLINGTON. 

His  V>'orship  the  Mayor  of  Wellington,  Mr.  J.  P.  Luke.  C.M.G., 
M.P.  :  Your  Excellency,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  :  My  task 
this  morning  is  a  very  pleasant  one  indeed,  because  it  is  a  very  brief 
one.  On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Wellington  I  extend  to  each  and  every 
one  of  the  delegates  a  very  heart}-  welcome  here.  We  hope  that  during 
the  time  you  will  be  engaged  upon  Conference  work  not  only  will  you 
expound  your  own  ideas  in  regard  to  the  scheme  of  town-planning,  but 
will  also  assist  in  ultimately  benefiting  the  community  at  large. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  word  respecting  the  remarks  made  by  Sir 
James  Allen,  and  I  think  that  our  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  very 
valuable  remarks  and  suggestions  he  has  made  this  morning.  We  in 
Wellington  have  already  set  up  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  fit- 
tingly pacing  tribute  to  the  dead  that  are  buried  in  this  city.  A  com- 
mittee of  ladies  has  been  set  up,  and  they  are  working  with  the  City 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  memorial  which  will  bear  an 
instruction  to  everybody  in  the  future  regarding  the  sacrifices  of  those 
men  who  are  buried  in  the  City  of  Wellington. 

In  regard  to  town-planning,  the  three  essentials  which  we  ought  to 
keep  in  view  are  :  Firstly,  we  ought  to  remove  the  evils  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  previous  administrations;    secondly,   we  ought  to  cor- 
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rect  the  mistakes  that  have  been  perpetrated;  thirdly,  we  ought  to  set 
up  conditions  that  will  make  it  more  pleasant  for  those  who  are  living 
now  and  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  will  follow  us  after  we 
have  passed  away. 

T  hope  and  trust  that  this  Conference  will  appreciate  the  capacity 
and  sagacity  of  the  Minister  in  organizing  this  Conference,  and  that 
the  Conference  will  bring  about  the  many  benefits  we  all  so  much  desire 
in  this  country. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  HON.  G.  W.  RUSSELL. 

Tlie  Hon.  G.  W.  RussKr.i..  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  delivered  the 
following  presidential  address  : — 

Your  Excellency,  Sir  James  Allen,  Mr.  Luke,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  : 
I  desij-e  in  the  first  place  to  thank  Your  Excellency  for  kindly  consenting 
to  open  this  Conference,  and  tlnis  lending  your  influence  and  weight  to 
its  deliberations. 

Next  I  desire  to  express  regret  that  circumstances  have  prevented  the 
attendance  of  the  Hon.  J.  D.  FitzGerald,  Minister  of  Town-planniny: 
for  New  South  Wales;  the  Hon.  J.  Huxham,  Minister  for  Local  Go- 
vernment; and  Mr.  Gall,  Under-Secretary  for  Local  Government,  of 
Queensland;  also  other  delegates  from  Victoria,  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  as  they  intended.  The  Conference  loses  very  much  in  interest  by 
the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  FitzGerald.  He  has.  however,  kindly  for- 
warded two  papers,  which  will  come  before  the  Conference. 

I  have  also  to  apologize  for  the  unavoidable  ab.sence  of  Mr.  Gunson, 
Mayor  of  Auckland,  who  is  detained  in  the  northern  city  by  pressing 
public  business.  The  City  Council  of  Auckland  is,  however,  represented 
by  Councillor  J.  A.  Warner.  [The  Minister  read  a  number  of  other 
apologies.] 

The  Government  is  indebted  for  exhibits  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  FitzGerald; 
to  the  Municipalities  of  Melbourne  and  Brisbane;  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Brad- 
field,  Chief  Railway  Engineer  for  New  South  Wales;  to  the  Government 
Architects'  Department,  New  South  Wales;  to  the  Government  of  South 
Australia;  and  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Sydney,  for  posters,  photo- 
graphs, and  exhibits. 

We  are  also  specially  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  C.  Reade,  South  Austra- 
lian Government  Town-planner,  who  lectiired  on  town-planning  in  New 
Zealand  some  years  ago,  for  his  very  fine  collection  of  overseas  exhibits. 
This  was  prepared  by  him  for  the  Brisbane  Conference  and  Exliibition. 
Mr.  Reade  has  also  sent  an  illustrated  paper  on  municipal  town-planning. 
We  have  also  to  thank  Dr.  Price,  Mayor  of  Toowoomba,  for  a  paper 
on  town-planning  by  the  State.  Mr.  W.  Burley  Griffin,  planner  of  the 
new  Commonwealth  capital,  Canberra,  has  also  sent  a  valuable  contri- 
bution. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  exhibits 
have  come  from  outside  the  Dominion ;  nevertheless,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  the  Exhibition  must  have  a  valuable  educative  effect  in 
assisting  the  Conference  to  form  sound  ojiinions  upon  this  important 
question  by  learning  from  picture  and  pliotograph  what  is  being  done  in 
other  countries.  The  representations  made  on  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition 
of  Dominion  cities  and  towns,  homes  and  residences,  schools,  colleges,  A-c, 
as  well  as  places  where  town-planning  has  obtained  a  start,  even  though 
in  moderate  degree,  will  all  help  the  Conference  to  a  realization  and 
appreciation — first    of    our    needs    as    a   country,    and    second    how   tho.se 
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necessities  can  be  adequately  met.  The  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is 
that,  while  providing  for  the  improvement  of  our  towns  and  cities,  we 
n)ust  also  promote  the  artistic  spirit,  the  love  of  beauty,  and  those  higher 
ideals  and  conceptions  of  life  which  invariably  accompany  the  civic  de- 
velopment, and  the  planting  of  trees,  and  the  setting-aside  of  permanent 
parks,  domains,  and  open  spaces. 

Objects  of  the  Conference. 

The  object  of  this  Conference  is  intensely  practical,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  this  aspect  will  be  kept  uppermost  throughout  its  deliberations. 
This  is  a  young  country,  and  it  is  our  duty  thus  early  in  its  history  to 
endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made 
l)y  countries  in  the  old  lands  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  Mother-country. 
There  the  growth  of  industries  during  the  last  hundred  years  has  tended 
to  the  aggregation  of  population  in  the  cities,  the  depletion  of  the  rural 
districts,  the  creation  of  slums,  leading  to  a  "  submerged  tentli."  as 
the  late  General  Booth  described  it,  and  to  the  existence  of  vast  masses 
of  people  to  whom  the  amenities  and  joys  of  open-air  life  are  practically 
unknown.  What  is  still  more  important,  amid  such  an  environment  a 
healthy  race  cannot  be  reared.  Truly  did  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns 
say  at  a  town-planning  convention  in  Great  Britain  a  few  years  ago, 
"It  is  impossible  in  many  cities  for  homes  to  be  more  than  the  noisy 
squalid  shelters  which  they  too  often  are.  The  mean  street  produces  the 
mean  men,  the  mean  and  tired  women,  and  the  unclean  children."  He 
could  well  have  added  that  from  such  quarters  the  criminal  classes  of  a 
country  arise. 

Great  Britain  has  realized  her  mistake,  and  during  recent  years 
town-planning  associations  and  activities  have  been  strongly  in  evidence. 
As  a  result,  various  garden  towns  have  been  laid  off.  suburbs  have  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  improving  conditions,  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  the  masses  is  being  looked  for.  The  movement  has  ex- 
tended to  Canada.  America,  and  Australia.  Last  year  a  large  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Brisbane,  representing  the  entire  Commonwealth.  To 
that  Conference  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  proceeded  as  a  New  Zealand  delegate. 
His  report  has  been  printed  by  the  Government  and  circulated  throughout 
the  Dominion.  To  his  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  we  are  indebted 
for  this  very  successful  Conference. 

I  desire  at  this  stage  to  read  a  short  extract  from  an  article  by 
Rosamond  Spedding  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1917.  dealing 
with  the  aspect  of  garden  cities  in  France.      It  is  as  follow  : — 

"  To  the  English  traveller,  rural  France  presents  a  striking  and 
novel  picture.  If  we  go  out  from  one  of  the  large  towns  we  seem 
only  to  have  passed  from  one  kind  of  city  to  another — to  a  garden  city, 
not  planned  upon  the  stiff  lines  with  which  we  are  apt  to  associate  the 
movement  in  our  minds  in  this  country,  but  one  that  has  sprung  up 
naturally  and  spontaneously.  Outside  all  French  towns  we  encounter  a 
long  stretch  of  market-gardens  before  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  dis- 
trict commences.  From  that  point  the  land  unfolds  itself  to  our  gaze, 
cultivated  and  populated,  so  far  as  eye  can  reach,  under  the  form  and 
size  of  holding  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  district  and  the  produce." 

New  Zealand's  Position. 

Coming  now  to  the  position  of  New  Zealand  in  this  matter  :  We 
have  not  up  to  the  present  as  a  country  grasped  and  realized  the  import- 

2 — Town-planuiug. 
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ance  of  the  problem.  Our  Municipal  Corporations  Acts  have  some  pro- 
visions for  the  abolition  of  insanitary  areas,  but  there  is  little  in  our 
legislation  which  provides  for  securing  that  new  towns  shall  be  located, 
planned,  and  laid  off  on  lines  which  will  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tho  future  an  ideal  condition  as  regards  healthfulness  of  situation,  sani- 
tation, drainage,  water-supply,  and  the  laying-off  of  suitable  parks  and 
recreation  places.  Yet  1  think  it  will  be  at  once  recognized  that  upon 
these  things  all  town-planning  should  be  based. 

The  Town-planning  Bill. 

In  1912,  when  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs  in  the  Mackenzie  Govern- 
ment, I  brought  down  to  Parliament  a  Local  Government  Reform  Bill. 
One  of  the  leading  features  of  that  Bill  was  the  establishment  of  a  Local 
Government  Board,  based  upon  the  lines  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  Great  Britain.  I  regard  the  establishment  of  such  a  body  as  neces- 
sary. It  would  be  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  would  hold  the  scales 
fairly  between  the  National  Government  and  the  local  bodies  of  the 
Dominion.  It  would  advise  and  assist  the  local  bodies  of  the  country 
with  the  trained  scientific  staff  which  would  be  at  its  command  in 
respect  to  matters  of  immediate  and  future  concern  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  On  such  body  not  only  the  Government  and  the  State  Depart- 
ments should  be  rejjresented,  but  also  the  Municipal  and  County  Con- 
ferences.     That  was  the  1912  proposal.      I  am  still  in  favour  of  it. 

Since  1912  there  has  been  a  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  public  oi)iniou 
upon  the  town-planning  question,  and  in  1917,  at  the  request  of  the 
Town-planning  Associations,  whose  excellent  work  I  recognize,  I  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Town-planning  Bill  which 
is  before  you.  It  has  not  been  possible  during  the  war  to  undertake 
legislation  upon  many  matters  which  are  of  pressing  concern  but  which 
had  to  be  set  aside  owing  to  war  conditions.  Now,  however,  that  the 
war  has  been  happily  and  victoriously  ended,  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  tackle  the  domestic  problems  which  are  all  around  us,  and  which 
are  clamantly  calling  for  settlement  upon  scientific  lines.  In  the  first 
rank  of  these  I  place  the  objects  for  which  this  Conference  has  been 
called. 

I  here  quote  subclauses  (3),  (-i),  (5),  and  (6)  of  claiise  13  of  the  Bill  : — 

"  (3.)  The  general  objects  of  a  scheme  shall  be  to  improve  and  de 
velo])  the  town-planning  area  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  in 
particular — 

"  (a.)  To  secure  proper  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions,  healthful- 
ness, amenity,  and  convenience; 

"  (b.)  To  make  suitable  provision  in  connection  with  the  laying-out 
or  improvement  of  any  street,  road,  or  right-of-way  for 
traffic  and  for  means  of  communication  so  that  it  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  existing  water-supply,  drainage,  reading, 
&c. ; 

"  (c.)  To  make  suitable  provision  for  the  use  of  land  for  building 
or  other  purposes;    and 

"  (d.)  To  make  provision  for  the  acquisition  and  reservation  of  areas 
for  the  growing  of  timber  for  the  use  of  persons  within  tlie 
town-planning  area; 

and  with  those  objects  the  scheme  may  plan   or  replan   and  provide  for 
reconstructing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  town-planning  area. 
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"  (4.)  The  scheme  may  also  have  regard  to  and  make  arrangements 
for  furthering  the  like  objects  in  connection  with  other  lands  adjoining 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town-planning  area. 

"  (5.)  The  town-planning  area  may  include  the  whole  of  any  district 
or  any  part  thereof,  and  in  either  case  with  or  without  any  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  district. 

"  (6.)  A  town-planning  scheme  may  make  comprehensive  provision 
for  the  whole  of  the  town-planning  area  for  some  purposes,  and  separate 
provision  for  different  defined  parts  thereof  for  other  purposes." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proposals  of  the  Bill  are  comprehensive.  They 
enibrace  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  of  a 
town-planning  area,  which  may  be  an  entire  city  or  portion  of  a  city, 
and  also  the  adjoining  areas  not  only  within  the  town-planning  area  but 
also  around  and  beyond  it.  We  have  known  for  many  years  that  por- 
tions of  our  cities  were  occupied  by  dwellings  and  tenements  that  were 
in  danger  of  falling  into  slum  areas.  The  recent  epidemic  revealed  to 
us  the  necessity,  as  a  people,  of  being  upon  our  guard  in  these  matters. 
As  a  result  the  public  conscience  has  been  aroused,  and  we  may  look 
for  much  closer  inspection  and  a  higher  realization  by  the  civic  autho- 
rities of  their  responsibilities.  Thus  the  epidemic  may  ultimately  prove 
a  blessing  in  disguise. 

City  and  Rural  Populations. 

I  now  desire  to  give  a  small  table  showing  the  growth  of  our  city 
populations  and  the  development  of  our  cities. 

New  Zealand. — Summary  of  County  and  Borough  Population  at  each 
Census  since  1881. 


Census  Year. 


Counties. 


Percentage. 


Boroughs. 


Counties. 


Boroughs. 


Shipboard,  &c. 


1881 

291,238 

194,981 

59-44 

39-80 

0-76 

1886 

327,328 

245,612 

56-58 

42-46 

0-96 

1891 

3.52,097 

270,343 

56-18 

43-14 

0-68 

1896 

391,73.5 

307,294 

55-69 

43-69 

0-62 

1901 

41 7,. 596 

350,202 

54-04 

45-32 

0-64 

1906 

458,797 

424,614 

51-63 

47-79 

0-58 

1911 

496,779 

505,598 

49-26 

50-14 

0-60 

191*i 

501,2.59 

585,306 

45-59 

53-24 

1-17 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1881  the  county  or  rural  population  was  291,238 
and  the  borough  population  194,981.  In  percentages  the  rural  popula- 
tion was  59-44  and  the  borough  population  39"80,  the  balance  being  made 
up  of  those  on  shipboard,  &c. 

The  increase  of  the  borough  population  slowly  grew  until  the  census 
of  1911,  when  it  was  shown  to  be  505,598,  as  against  496,779  in  the 
counties;  the  percentages  at  that  date  being — in  boroughs,  50' 14;  in 
counties,  49"26. 

The  position  was  accentuated  at  the  1916  census,  because  at  that  date 
the  borough  population  had  grown  to  585,306,  as  against  501,259  in  the 
counties;  the  percentages  being  at  that  date — in  boroughs,  53'24;  in 
counties,  45' 59. 

You  will  thus  see  that  our  borough  population  now  largely  exceeds 
that  in  the  counties — a  position  I,  for  one,  exceedingly  regret.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  on  the  development  of  the  population  in 
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the  rural  areas — the  producing  population — the  future  progress  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  must  rest.  Further,  my  deliberate  opinion  is 
tliat  if  the  suburban  population  in  counties  adjoining  our  towns  and 
cities  were  included  it  would  be  found  that  instead  of  our  city  and 
borough  population  being  5.3'24,  as  shown  l)y  the  census  of  1916,  it 
would  really  be  more  like  60  per  cent,  of  the  total. 


Growth  of  Cities  and  Towns. 

In  order  to  still  more  closely  grip  the  position  I  have  obtained 
particulars  of  the  area,  population,  capital  value,  and  unimproved  value 
of  the  four  cities  of  the  Dominion,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive secondary  towns  in  each  Island.      The  particulars  arc — 

New  Zealand  Chief  Cities  and  Representative  Se  ondary  Town.s — 
Area,  Population,  and  ^'aluation. 


Value  of  Land  and  Improvements. 

Area. 

Population. 

City  or  Towii 
(including  Subur- 

Capital Value. 

Unimproved  Value. 

ban  Boroughs). 

1896. 

1916. 

1896. 

1916. 

1898. 

1918. 

1898. 

1918. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

£ 

£ 

1          £ 

£ 

Aucliland 

6,745 

21,622 

43,628 

116,. 337    7,080,030 

34,747,126 

3,639,001 

19,145,485 

Wellington 

17,266 

21,839 

45,963 

92,261    9,284,527 

27,761,489 

5,544,802 

14,303,038 

Cliristcliurch    . . 

14,1.55 

17,450 

45,715 

75,392    6,435,350 

17,964,683 

2,773,428 

7.621.382 

Dunedin 

16,191 

17,992 

49,181 

66,926 

6,838,641 

14,017,759 

3.061.94a 

5.361,300 

Palmerston  N. 

4,593 

4,595 

5,910 

12,829 

631.796 

3.151,292 

309.019 

1,661,763 

Hamilton 

1,600 

3,202 

1,248 

7,538 

118,267 

2,279,376 

50.410 

1,374,620 

Tiraaru 

540 

2,330 

3,613 

12,238 

539,659 

2,398,785 

188.212 

1,145,936 

Invercargill     . . 

5,767 

4,871 

9,996 

15,866 

1,230,753 

4,099,460 

527.616 

1.848,677 

Wanganui 

1,000 

4,944 

5,936 

17,807        813,205 

3.186,012 

461,743 

1,920,790 

The  figures  show  that  the  population  of  Auckland,  including  sub- 
urban boroughs,  has  risen  from  43,628  in  1896  to  116.337  in  1916, 
while  its  capital  value  has  risen  from  £7,080,030  in  1898  to  £34,747,126 
in  1918.  Wellington's  population  has  risen  from  45,963  to  92,261,  and 
its  capital  value  from  £9,284,527  to  £27,761,489.  The  population  of 
Christchurch  has  risen  from  45,715  to  75,392,  and  its  capital  value  from 
£6,435,350  to  £17,964,683.  The  poj^ulation  of  Dunedin  lias  risen  from 
49,181  to  66,926,  and  its  capital  value  from  £6.83S,641  to  £14,017,759. 

Taking  now  the  secondary  towns,  the  populaiion  of  Wanganui  in  1896 
was  5,936,  and  had  risen  to  17,807  in  1916,  the  cajiital  value  in  1898  being 
£813,205,  and  in  1918  £3,186,012.  Invercargill's  population  rose  from 
9,996  to  15,866,  and  its  capital  value  from  £1,230,753  to  £4,099,460 
in  1918.  The  population  of  Palmerston  North  was  in  1896  5,910,  and 
in  1916  12,829;  whilst  its  capital  value  rose  from  £631.796  in  1898 
to  £3,151,292  in  1918.  The  population  of  Timaru  in  1896  was  3.613, 
and  rose  to  12,238  in  1916;  whilst  its  capital  value  rose  from  £539.659 
in  1898  to  £2,398,785  in  1918.  Hamilton,  the  last  instance  which  I 
shall  quote,  had  a  population  of  1,248  in  1896,  which  rose  to  7.538  in 
iniC);  whilst  its  capital  value  of  £118.267  in  1898  had  risen  to 
£2,279.376  in   1918. 

In  several  of  these  instances  the  increases  have  come  about  by  amalga- 
mation, a  policy  which  is  warmly  to  be  commended  as  tending  to  bring 
suburban  districts  under  the  higlier  form  of  municipal  government.  It 
will,  however,  be  understood  how  the  jirobk-ms  of  town-planning  are 
accentuated  l)y  the  extension  of  our  cities  and  towns,  which  is  certain 
to  continue. 
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The  wily  land  speculator,  in  selling  farms  and  suburban  areas  for 
residential  purposes,  has  taken  little  or  no  account  of  whether  his  sales 
and  resultant  profits  fitted  in  witli  either  the  lay-out  of  the  city  or  the 
adaptability  of  tlie  lands  he  sold  to  drainage  or  water-supply.  Such 
questions  did  not  trouble  hini.  His  primary  object  has  been  to  secure 
the  enormous  increase  in  value  that  has  been  obtainable  through  the 
necessity  of  workmen  residing  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  employment. 

It  is  time  that  a  stop  was  put  to  this  by  legislation  being  passed  which 
will  make  it  impossible  for  any  person  to  sell  residential  areas  unless 
provision  is  made  for  the  properties  fitting  into  a  clearly  defined  scheme 
of  roading,  drainage,  water-supply,  lighting  for  the  future,  even  though 
their  necessity  at  the  present  may  not  be  so  apparent.  Coupled  with 
the  public  utilities  I  have  mentioned  is  one  other — namely,  that  from 
every  block  of  land  which  is  sold  for  residential  purposes  there  should  be 
set  aside  by  the  owner  as  a  gift  to  the  people  necessary  reserves  for 
public  utilities,  such  as  schools,  post-ofiices,  parks,  recreation-grounds, 
and  open  spaces.  The  property-owner  who  is  going  to  draw  large  profits 
from  the  community  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  responsible  for  the 
needs  of  that  community  in  the  matters  to  which  I  have  referred.  This 
is  a  most  important  phase  of  the  whole  subject,  for  the  reason  that  the 
village  of  to-day  in  ten  years  hence  is  the  township,  in  twenty  years 
after  it  has  possibly  become  a  town  district  or  borough,  and  fifty  years 
later  may  be  the  prosperous  miniature  city.  On  us  of  this  generation 
rests  the  obligation  of  seeing  that  those  who  come  after  us  are  provided 
hj  proper  town-planning  schemes  with  those  things  which  make  for 
healthy  environment,  recreation  areas,  and  the  absence  of  slums.  How 
these  things  may  be  best  secured  by  legislation  and  the  creation  oF  a 
healthy  public  opinion  is  the  business  of  this  Conference  to  consider. 

In  1891  there  were  87  boroughs  in  New  Zealand;  in  1919  fhere  are 
118;  but  as  a  large  number  of  mergings  and  amalgamations  have  taken 
place  in  the  meantime,  the  number  of  new  boroughs  is  much  greater  than 
is  shown  by  the  figures.  As  New  Zealand  progresses  new  towns  will 
spring  up  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion,  near  our  freezing-works, 
in  newly  opening  districts,  and  at  our  coal-mines,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  our  legislation  shall  be  on  such  lines  that  in  every  case  before  a  new 
township  or  town  is  allowed  to  be  started  the  principles  of  town-planning 
shall  be  strictly  applied  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  tiien  and  future  popula- 
tion. 

The  Housing  Problem. 

The  total  number  of  inliabited  private  dwellings  and  tenements  at 
the  census  of  1916  was  238,066,  of  which  9,731  consisted  of  one  room, 
9.577  of  two  rooms,  11,695  of  three  rooms,  51,396  of  four  rooms,  and 
60,197  of  five  rooms.  Thus,  of  the  total  of  238,066,  no  less  than  142,596 
were  of  five  rooms  or  less. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  present  da}- — and  it  has  been 
tremendously  accentuated  by  the  war — is  that  of  providing  for  the 
housing  of  the  people.  The  increase  in  land-values  caused  by  the  growth 
of  the  cities  is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  high  rent.  Next  in  im- 
portance comes  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  building-material  of  all  kinds, 
more  particularly  timber,  plus  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  labour  caused 
by  tlie  higher  standard  of  living  of  to-day  as  compared  with  past  years. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  the  want  of  homes  in  New 
Zealand.  Under  the  State  Advances  Act  down  to  the  31st  March,  1918, 
=£3.473.000   had   been    advanced  to  workers  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
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or  erect  their  homes,  the  total  uuiuber  of  loans  outstanding  on  that  date 
being  9,511.  Also,  648  workers'  dwellings  had  been  erected  by  the  State 
under  the  Workers'  Dwellings  Act,  1905,  and  its  amendments.  The 
power  given  to  Municipal  Corporations  to  erect  workers'  homes  has  not 
been  availed  of.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  country  must  embark  upon  a 
great  scheme  for  housing  the  people,  and  that  we  must  "  talk  in  millions  " 
on  this  subject  if  we  are  to  have  a  happy  and  a  contented  people.  Revo- 
lution and  anarchy  are  not  bred  in  the  houses  of  men  who  liave  happy 
homes  and  delightful  gardens.  Its  spawn  comes  from  the  crowded  tene- 
ment, the  squalid  environment,  and  the  slum. 

Zonal  Ststem  of  Transit. 

How,  llien,  may  we  seek  to  obviate  the  evils  of  overcrowding  not  only 
for  tlie  present  but  for  the  future?  I  want  at  this  point  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  has 
arisen  not  only  from  its  industries,  but  has  been  simultaneous  with  the 
growth  of  its  railway  system.  It  is  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  which 
have  depleted  the  rural  districts  and  built  up  the  cities  and  towns.  The 
question  is,  Can  we  so  adjust  our  tramway  and  railwaj-  system  as  to 
give  tlietn  a  centrifugal  action  and  not  a  centripetal?  In  other  words, 
can  we  so  adopt  our  transit  systems  as  to  use  them  so  as  to  encourage  the 
spreading  of  tlie  people  out  from  the  cities  rather  than  forcing  them  into 
the  cities  and  towns?  I  think  we  can.  I  therefore  venture  to  assert 
that  what  is  known  as  the  zonal  system  of  tramway  and  railway  traffic 
must  be  applied  to  our  railways  and  tramways  if  we  are  to  encourage 
people  to  live  at  a  distance  from  their  employment  and  thus  prevent  the 
overcrowding  of  our  towns. 

The  system  is  a  simple  one,  and  can  be  briefly  described  as  a  method 
of  railway  charge  by  whicli,  instead  of  a  mileage  basis,  a  universal  fare 
is  charged  within  a  fixed  area,  which  is  the  zone.  Under  this  system  the 
fare  would  be  the  same  for  seven  miles  or  ten  miles — whatever  might  be 
declared  the  zone — from  the  centre,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  each  separate 
mile  increasing  the  charge  of  the  worker  to  and  from  his  employment  in 
tlie  city.  A  second  and  third  zone  could  be  provided.  The  advantages 
of  it  would  be  evident.  If  tliis  scheme  were  adopted  the  only  tax  would 
be  the  time  occupied  in  travelling,  and  not  an  increased  monetary  charge 
for  every  mile  the  home  was  from  the  centre. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  idea,  if  worked  out,  provides  the  key  to  the 
situation,  and  would  do  more  to  prevent  congestion  in  our  cities  and  to 
spread  population  into  the  outer  areas  than  any  other  proposal  which 
has  been  made. 

Were  this  principle  of  railway  and  tramway  charge  determined  upon, 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  financial  results  the  people  living  near 
the  centres  might  have  to  pay  a  somewhat  higher  rate  in  order  to  secure 
a  universal  fare  within  the  area  ;  but  the  good  of  the  whole  community 
must  be  considered,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  the  mileage  charge  is  a 
persistent  block  against  the  extension  of  our  cities  and  towns  from  their 
centres  outwards.  Were  the  principle  given  effect  to,  Wellington  would 
ere  long  extend  itself  to  the  Lower  Hutt  district,  or  even  fartlier  if  a 
second  zone  were  established.  It  would  include  the  whole  of  the  country 
as  far  as  Porirua  on  the  Manawatu  line,  and  thus  large  areas  of  resi- 
dential sites  would  rapidly  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  city. 

In  the  same  way  Christchurch  would  extend  itself  from  Hornby  in 
the  south  to  Sumner  and  New  Brighton,  and  even  to  Kaiapoi  in  the  north. 
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Auckland  would  still  more  rapidly  extend  towards  Piikekohe  in  the 
south  and  Henderson  in  the  north,  while  Dunedin  would  stretch  its  arms 
out  to  the  neighbouring  districts  and  include  a  large  area  both  north 
and  south  of  the  city. 

Some  may  regard  these  as  dreams.  I  can  assure  you  they  are  not. 
Thev  are  a  practical  looking  into  the  future,  to  the  time  when  our  four 
cities  will  have  attained  many  times  their  present  population,  and  it 
is  the  business  of  this  generation  to  lay  down  the  methods  by  which  those 
who  come  after  us  will  be  able  to  say  we  have  not  neglected  our  duty  to 
posterity.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  rising  towns  like  Wa- 
nganui,  Palmerston  North,  Hamilton,  Timaru,  Invercargill,  and  others 
siuiilarlv  situated,  and  on  exactly  the  same  method — namely,  that  of  the 
zonal  svstem — provision  would  be  made  for  their  extension  in  the  days  to 
come. 

This  is  one  matter  that  might  well  be  considered  by  one  or  other  of 
the  committees  which  will  be  established  in  connection  with  this  Con- 
ference. 

Woman's  Sphere  in  Town-planning. 

I  welcome  the  women  delegates  who  have  come  from  the  various  cities 
and  organizations  to  this  Conference. 

The  day  when  woman  was  regarded  as  of  minor  importance  aisd 
influence  in  connection  with  our  national  and  municipal  life  has  gone 
for  ever. 

The  interests  of  man  in  politics  are  usually  confined  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  "breeches-pocket"  of  finance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
interests  of  woman  are  in  the  direction  of  the  home  and  the  children. 
It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  the  women  of  the  country  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  upon  the  very  im- 
portant matters  which  are  coming  before  this  Conference.  A  special 
committee  consisting  of  the  whole  of  the  women  delegates  will  be  set  up 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  town-planning  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  women,  the  child,  and  the  home. 

The  Financial  Aspect. 

Here  I  think  we  approach  the  crux  of  the  whole  question.      It  is  easy 
to  talk  in  generalities,  but  when  we  come  down  to  bedrock  the  question 
will    be    one    of    finance.      It    resolves    itself    into    these    two    questions  : 
(1)  Should  the  entire  responsibility  of  town-planning  be  laid  upon  the 
people  of  the  localities?  or  (2)  shoxild  the  State,  in  the  national  interest, 
accept   at  least   a  share   of  the  financial   responsibility?    My  considered 
view  is  that  while  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  improvements  in  our 
cities  in  the  way  of  abolishing  slum  areas  and  creating  parks  and  open 
spaces  is  a  responsibility  that  must  rest  upon  the  people  of  that  town  or 
district,  the  State  should  be  prepared  to  help  minor  boroughs,  town  dis- 
tricts,  and  growing  localities  by  expert  advice   and  financial  assistance 
in  order  that  those  places  may  be  advised   and   assisted  by  the  trained 
staffs  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  or  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  that  the  necessary  finance  should  be  provided  for  them. 
Tliere  arc  two  methods  by  which  this  can  be  done:  — 
(1.)   By   a   process   of   graduated   subsidy   such    as   I    proposed    in    the 
Local   Government   Bill   of    1912,   by   which,    according   to   the 
riclmess   or    poorness   of   the    area    affected,    the    State   subsidy 
should   increase  to  the  poor   districts  and   gradually  taper   off 
to  the  diminishing-point  for  the  rich  cities  and  towns. 
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(2.)  That  througli  the  State  Advances  OIKce  a  scheme  should  be  esta- 
hlislied  by  which  special  assistance  should  be  given  to  local 
authorities  for  town-planning  purposes  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate  of  interest,  and  on  even  longer  terms  as  regards  sinking 
funds  than  obtain  under  the  present  system. 

These  are  matters  which  I  commend  to  the  committee  which  will  be 
reipiested  to  consider  the  financial  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Other  Aspects  of  the  Wokk. 

An  Educational  Connnittee  consisting  of  the  delegates  from  the  various 
educational  bodies  will  also  be  set  up.  As  a  delegate  from  the  New  Zea- 
land University,  I  am  pleased  and  thankful  to  see  Sir  Robert  Stout,  the 
Chancellor,  whose  long  experience  in  the  public  life  of  the  Dominion, 
sage  counsel,  and  broad  outlook  will  be  of  great  benefit,  I  am  sure,  in 
lielping  the  education  delegates  to  lay  down  a  scheme  for  the  utilization 
of  the  education  system  of  the  Dominion  for  the  development  of  sound 
ideas  on  town-planning. 

Another  of  the  committees  proposed  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
national  utilities;  and  under  this  heading  I  venture  to  place  the  hydro- 
electric })ower  of  the  Dominion,  which  in  the  future  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  our  greatest  assets.  I  feel  sure  that  the  relation  of  the  hydro- 
electric service  which  will  be  rapidly  developed  during  the  next  ten 
jears  will  be  of  untold  benefit  in  increasing  the  happiness  of  our  town 
dwellers,  as  well  as  improving  the  conditions  of  the  people  generally 
throughout  the  country  districts. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  in  connection  with  town-planning 
is  the  proper  location  of  noxious  trades.  As  our  industries  develop  it 
will  be  manifest  that  there  will  be  demands  for  the  establishment  of 
noxious  trades,  such  as  fellmongery,  meat,  manure,  and  works  of  that 
description.  The  tendency  of  our  present  railway  mileage  basis  is  to 
force  all  industries  of  these  classes  as  near  as  possible  to  the  port.  One 
effect  of  the  zonal  system  would  be  that  those  interested  in  these  trades 
would  have  a  much  wider  area  for  their  sites,  seeing  that  the  railway 
cliarges  would  not  increase  with  the  distance  from  the  port  within  a 
given  area.  The  ideal  is  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  manufactories  of 
the  country  should  be  confined  to  specific  areas,  and  the  residential 
portions  segregated  from  the  manufacturing  and  trading,  thus  enabling 
a  more  artistic  system  of  town-planning  to  obtain. 

Finally,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  I  thank  the  delegates  present 
for  their  attendance,  and  feel  sure  that  with  so  able  and  representative 
a  Conference  the  question  of  the  future  of  our  cities  and  towns  will  be 
advanced,  and  material  obtained  for  the  formation  of  sound  public 
opinion  on  this  important  subject,  which  will  find  expression  in  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  convenient  date. 

The  CHAII{^rAN  then  called  upon  the  Mayor  of  Christchurch  to  address 
the  Conference. 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.   THACKER. 

Dr.  Thackku,  M.P.  (Mayor  of  Christchurch)  said, — Your  Excellency, 
Mr.  Russell,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  :  It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  thank  the 
Minister  of  Internal  Affairs  not  only  for  the  address  he  has  just  given 
us,  but  for  the  whole-hearted  manner  in  which  he  has  gone  into  this 
subject  of  town-planning,  not  merely  here  to-day  in  his  address,  but  for 
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the  help  he  has  given  to  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  to  institute  proceedings  which 
have  culminated  in  this  Conference.  Now,  sir,  we  feel  that  you  have 
spoken,  as  it  were,  "  from  the  horse's  mouth  "  :  you  are  speaking  for 
the  National  Government — for  the  Cabinet — and  you  have  told  us  that 
the  great  crux  of  this  question  is  finance;  and  finance  it  is.  Now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  had  the  war  gone  on  till  June,  as  it  was  expected  it 
would,  we  should  have  had  to  expend  two  and  a  half  millions  per  month 
upon  it.  That  is  to  say,  by  next  June,  whether  we  could  afford  it  or 
not,  we  should  have  been  asked  by  the  National  Government  to  provide 
twenty  millions  of  money  for  war  purposes.  The  Acting  Minister  of 
Finance  is  here,  and  I  want  him  to  listen  to  what  I  am  saying  :  if 
that  money  could  be  produced  to  fight  the  Huns  it  should  be  produced, 
or  a  great  part  of  it  should  be.  to  fight  tlie  slums.  I  say  the  National 
Government  is  here,  represented  by  the  Acting  Prime  Minister  and  his 
two  worthy  co-mates,  and  I  say  that  whether  they  like  it  or  not  some  of 
us  are  going  to  make  them  find  money  for  the  town-planning  work  that 
is  essential  to  this  country. 

Now,  the  Chairman  has  wisely  mentioned  tlie  phase  of  this  work  that 
women  represent.  That  is  not  the  smallest  phase;  it  is  the  greatest. 
Woman's  work  is  the  greatest  work  on  earth — there  is  no  douljt  about 
til  at.  She  has  been  the  slum  worker  not  onl}-  in  the  slum  liouse,  but  in 
the  slum  scullery.  It  has  been  suggested  that  she  should  have  a  bath 
in  the  scullery.  I  say  that  she  should  have  hot  and  cold  water  right 
throughout  the  house,  and  that  she  should  have  such  conveniences  that 
she  is  no  longer  civilization's  slave.  While  we  are  thinking  of  town- 
planning  we  should  remember  these  outside  lines,  over  and  above  town- 
]di'nning,  in  respect  to  which  we  should  give  the  women  of  our  country 
tlie  assistance  they  shotild  have.  But  I  am  going  to  speak  again  later 
on  in  the  Conference,  and  so  I  will  not  say  anything  more  now.  I  wish 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Minister 
of  Internal  Affairs  for  the  most  able  paper  with  which  he  has  introduced 
tlie  work  of  the  Conference  to  us  this  morning. 

Tlie  vote  of  tlianks  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Tilt  Hon.  Mr.  Russell  :  Thank  yoti  very  much,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 

The  Chairman  :  May  I  ask,  before  His  Excellency  leaves,  that  you 
will  carry  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  His  Excellency  for  opening  thi.s 
Conference. 

Tlie  vote  of  thanks  to  His  Excellency  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Russell  :  I  now  propose  for  a  short  time  to  throw  the 
Conference  open  to  any  delegate  who  is  present  who  would  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  Conference  and  stigges- 
tions  with  regard  to  its  work.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  desire  to  take 
advant.'.ge  of  the  suggestion  I  have  made,  we  will  proceed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Committees. 

COMMITTEES. 

'I'ht'  fijllowing  Committees  were  then  appointed  : — ■ 

1.   The  Town-pla:>}nixo  Bill. 

1.  To  review  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill  and  its  machinery, 
and  report  whether  the  Bill  will  give  full  eft'ect  to  the  aims  and  objects 
of  improvement  in  town-planning. 

2.  To  report  as  to  the  respective  powers  and  functions  of  boroughs 
under  tlie  Bill. 
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■i.  Whether  the  principles  of  the  Bill  should  be  mandatory,  and,  if 
so,  how  far  such  mandatory  powers  should  be  vested  in  (a)  the  Govern- 
ment, (h)  the  separate  or  comljined  districts  affected,  (c)  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  Dominion. 

C.  J.  Parr,  C.M.G.,  M.P.,  J.  P.  Luke,  C.M.G.,  M.P.,  C.  E.  MacKay, 
T.  F.  Martin,  H.  F.  von  Haast,  M.  J.  Keardon,  A.  Leigh  Hunt,  J.  A. 
Warnock,  J.  A.  Nasli.  M.P.,  Hon.  J.  T.  Paul.  M.L.C.,  H.  R.  Smith 
G.  A.  Lewin,  G.  J.  Anderson,  iM.P.,  H.  Holland,  H.  D.  Acland, 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Don,  P.  S.  McLean,  William  Begg,  C.  E.  Wlieeler,  C.  E. 
Daniell,  J.  G.  Harkness,  W.  Wilkinson,  G.  Wildish,  R.  P.  Hudson,  M.P., 
AV.  E.  King,  A.  E.  Greenslade,  R.  C.  Wright,  Mrs.  M.  Irwin,  R.  Gilkison, 
J.  Strauclion,  H.  Sladden,  P.  Chambers,  Carwell  Cooke,  G.  Ebbett,  S.  B. 
Dodge,  William  Blomfield,  H.  L.  Tapley. 

2.   The  Town-planning  Bill. 

L  To  review  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill  and  its  machinery, 
and  report  whether  the  Bill  will  give  full  effect  to  the  aims  and  objects 
of  iinprovement  in  town-planning. 

2.  To  report  as  to  the  respective  powers  and  functions  of  counties, 
town  districts,  and  road  districts  under  the  Bill. 

3.  Whether  the  princijDles  of  tlie  Bill  should  be  mandatory,  and,  if 
so,  how  far  such  niandatory  powers  should  be  vested  in — (a)  The  Govern- 
ment, (b)  the  separate  or  combined  districts  affected,  (c)  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  Dominion. 

A  E.  Jull,  G.  A.  Monk,  T.  Hine,  A.  Robinson,  A.  E.  Pearce.  B.  P. 
Lethbridge,  F.  H.  Brice,  R.  B.  Robertson,  J.  V.  Chapman,  F.  G.  Cooper, 
L.  McKay,  A.  W.  Cook,  S.  Brvant,  W.  L.  Beech,  H.  Aitkenhead,  J.  M.  H. 
Tripp,  VV.  H.  Mclntyre,  G.  Campbell,  R.  Brown,  J.  C.  Arnold,  D.  C. 
Jones,  L.  S.  Cooper,  W.  J.  Rush,  J.  Price.  R.  Fisher.  H.  Sutlierland, 
Charles  Matthews.  R.  W.  S.  Ballantyne.  J.  Strauchon,  H.  Sladden, 
P.  Chambers,  V.  Reed,  M.P.,  J.  P.  Hooton,  Mrs.  Ferner,  P.  Eraser,  M.P., 
R.  Semple,  M.P..  T.  K.  Sidey.  M.P. 

.').     hlPHOVEMKXT    OF    ToWNS    AND    CiTIES. 

The  improvement  of  existing  towns  and  cities  and  establishment  of 
new  towns,  with  special  reference  to  situations,  climate,  environment, 
development  of  gardens,  suburbs,  &c. 

William  Begg,  J.  A.  Nash,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Baume,  A.  H.  Bridge,  Hope 
Gibbons,  J.  Sturrock,  William  Ferguson,  W.  D.  McCurdie,  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Tavlor,  A.  D.  Dobson,  Dr.  Chilton.  J.  L.  Sahnond.  G.  Clapcott.  C.  E. 
Daniell,  J.  G.  Harkness,  W.  Wilkinson,  A.  E.  Jull.  T.  K.  Sidey.  M.P., 
H.  J.  Otley,  E.  A.  Williams,  John  Wilson.  J.  S.  Murray,  G.  A. 
Green,  A.  D.  Ford,  Leigli  Hunt,  A.  W.  Buxton,  Thomas  Waugh,  R. 
Nairn. 

4.   The  Hoising  Problem . 

Responsibilities  of — (a)  The  Government;  (b)  local  authorities;  (c)  re- 
lationship of  railways,  tramways,  and  roads  to  the  scheme. 

W.  Ferguson,  J."  Reed,  N.C.  Stavelev,  Mrs.  S.  Beck,  Mrs.  Holmes. 
W.  A.  Cumming,  Mrs.  Baume,  J.  W.  McEwen,  Hon.  J.  T.  Paid.  M.L.C.. 
T.  K.  Sidev,  M.P.,  E.  J.  Howard.  Mrs.  Chilton,  F.  Peck.  D.  G.  Sullivan. 
H.  Holland.  H.  E.  Holland,  M.P.,  John  Wilson,  P.  R.  Climie,  W.  Kemp, 
P.  Eraser,  M.P..  R.  Sem]de.  M.P.,  S.  T.  Spain,  Leigh  Hunt,  Dr.  Platts- 
Mills. 
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o.   Reserves  for  Public  Utilities,  Parks,  Do^fains,  Playgrounds,  and 
Open  Spaces   in  Existing  and  Prospective  Cities  and  Towns. 

J.  A.  Warnock,  P.  Black,  E.  L.  Lees,  Mrs.  Irwin,  Mrs.  A.  Myers, 
Dr.  Kington  Fvffe,  W.  Gray  Young,  J.  A.  Xeanie,  H.  S.  Cottrell,  A. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.' T.  K.  Sidey,  W.  S.  Wilson,  H.  Holland,  J.  Stead,  Hon. 
G.  M.  Thomson,  M.L.C.,  E.  A.  Williams,  J.  F.  Studholme,  Mrs.  N.  E, 
Ferner,  II.  (xilkison,  Y.  Reed,  M.P.,  George  Frost,  F.  Williams,  J.  Price, 
Leigli  Hunt,  A.  W.  Bu.\ton,  Thomas  Waugh,  R.  Nairn,  G.  A.  Green. 

6.   Financial  Aspect. 

Tlie  respective  responsibilities  of — (a)  The  Dominion  Government; 
(6)  local  authorities,  for  expenditure  required  in  the  development  schemes 
proposed  in  the  Town-planning  Bill  and  arising  therefrom. 

Hon.  George  Fowlds,  H.  A.  Gold,  George  Murch,  J.  P.  Luke,  C.M.G., 
M.P.,  Hon.  John  Barr,  M.L.C.,  T.  K.  Sidey,  M.P.,  H.  R.  Smith,  W. 
Ravniond,  William  Blomfield,  A.  E.  Greenslade,  W.  L.  King,  Carwell 
Cooke,  H?  Aitken  Read,  C.  S.  Owen,  W.  S.  Wilson,  R.  W.  S.  Ballantyne, 
P.  Fraser.  M.P.,  R.  Semple,  M.P.,  Leigh  Hunt. 

7.  Town-planning  as  it  affects   the  School,   the  Colleges,   and  the 

University. 

Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G.,  T.  K.  Sidey,  M.P.,  Hon.  George 
Fowlds,  Clement  Watson,  H.  D.  Acland,  Mrs.  R."L.  Baume,  H.  S.  W. 
Kinu',  T.  Forsvth,  G.  Frost,  John  Jamieson,  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  James 
Rodger,    A.    J.'joblin,    C.   J.    Parr,   C.M.G.,    M.P.,   S.    G.    Smith,    M.P., 

E.  H.  Penny.  R.  McCallum,  M.P.,  W.  F.  Ward,  Miss  N.  E.  Coad,  C.  R. 
Munro,  H.  A.  Parkinson,  C.  A.  Gumming,  Hon.  G.  M.  Thomson,  M.L.C., 
W.  R.  Riddell,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Mvers,  Mrs.  H.  Gill,  Miss  P.  Mvers,  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Tavlor,  Mrs.  H.  Sidev,  M."  Cohen,  M.  J.  Reardon,  Hon.  J.  T.  Paul, 
M.L.C..  R.  C.  Wright,  F.  de  la  Mare,  R.  Masters,  A.  D.  Ford. 

8.  Town-planning  as  it  affects  the  Woman,  the  Child,  and  the  Home. 

Mrs.  S.  Beck,  Mrs.  J.  Aitken,  Miss  M.  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Matthew 
Holmes,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Corliss,  Miss  Phoebe  Mvers,  Miss  C.  Henderson,  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Don,  Mrs.  Minifie,  Miss  F.  E.  Kershaw,  Miss  F.  E.  Ballinger, 
Mrs.  E.  Chilton,  Mrs.  H.  E.  B.  Morton,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Neame,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Studholme,  Mrs.  G.  Cook,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Baume,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Burgess,  Miss  N.  E.  Coad, 
Mrs.  Chapman,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Ferner,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Gill,  Mrs.  Jessie  HiR, 
Mrs.  Hawke,  Mrs.  Irwin,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Mvers,  Miss  McLean,  Mrs.  H. 
Sidev,  Mrs.  A.  Hague  Smith,  Mrs.  T.  E'.  Tavlor,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Tonks, 
:\Irs.'  W.  Wood,  Mrs.  E.  Webb,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wright,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Ward, 
Mrs.  Hope  Gibbons. 

!).     T0WX-PI,ANNING    AS    IT    AFFECTS    THE    ArTS,    THE    SCIENCES,    THE    CrAFTS. 

Dr.  W.  Kington  Fyffe,  Dr.  C.  Monro  Hector,  H.  M.  Gore,  W.  Houlker, 
Cyrus  J.  Williams,  W.  M.  Page,  C.  A.  Lawrence,  William  C.  Chatfield, 
J.  Sidev  Swan,  William  Grav  Young,  J.  Louis  Salmond,  A.  D.  Spiers, 
Willian'i  J.  Rush,  C.  Reginald  Ford,  Frank  Peck,  Nigel  Wallnutt,  Wil- 
liam   Ferguson,    John    Strauchon,    Preston    Chambers,    Hubert    Sladden, 

F.  I.  Leduer,  Artliur  D.  Dobson,  John  S.  Murrav,  William  Charles  Wall, 
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Arthur  H.  Bri(lj>:e.  H.  A.  Gold,  C.  M.  Bowden,  Louis  Cohen,  C.  J.  Parr, 
C.M.G.,  M.P.,  G.  Carwell  Cooke,  A.  Leigh  Hunt,  Dr.  Charles  Chilton, 
Hon.  G.  M.  Tlionison,  M.L.C.,  T.  K.  Sidey,  M.P.,  R.  Gilkison,  13.  B. 
Hooper,  W.  S.  Wilson,  Hope  (Jil)l)ons,  J.  Armstrong  Neume,  Arthur 
Cleave,  Edward  L.  Lees,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Ferner,  George  Dash,  Horace  S. 
Cottrell,  P.  R.  Climie,  H.  Holland,  S.  Hurst  Seager,  E.  Hale,  A.  H. 
Atkinson.  A.  E.  Pearce,  E.  R.  Guinness,  W.  J.  McKee,  Charles  S.  Owen, 
J.  V.  Studliohne.  • 

10.   Town-planning    as    it   affkcts    the    Rktukned   Sot.dier   and    the 

Worker. 

Hon.  John  Barr,  M.L.C.,  Hon.  J.  T.  Paul,  M.L.C.,  V.  P.  Haughton, 
Raymond  Lee,  R.  F.  Co.x,  E.  J.  Howard,  John  Read,  R.  W.  S.  Ballan- 
tyne,  Mrs.  Beck,  F.  de  la  Mare.  Hope  Gibbons,  A.  E.  Greenslade,  Tlioinas 
Waugh,  R.  Nairn,  G.  A.  Green. 

11.   Town-planning  as   it  affects   the   National   Utilities   and 

Services. 

A.  W.  Hamilton,  E.  P.  Rishworth,  W.  Blomfield,  Dr.  L.  E.  Walker, 
Dr.  Prendergast  Knight,  C.  M.  Banks,  Department  of  Tourist  and 
Health  Resorts,  Department  of  Lands  and  Survey,  Hydro-electric  Power 
(Public  Works  Department),  Dominion  Museum,  and  other  Government 
Departments  interested,  R.  W.  S.  Ballantyne.  W.  A.  Scott,  R.  Nairn, 
G.  A.  Green. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  the  Hon.  Mr.  Myers,  the  Minister  of 
Customs,  to  address  the  Conference. 


PAPER  ON  TOWN-PLANNING. 

By  the  Hon.   A.    M.   Myers,   Minister  of  Customs. 

Mr.  Mayor,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  :  I  should  like  in  the  first  jjlace,  as 
the  Acting  Minister  of  Finance,  to  remark,  with  regard  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Mayor  of  Christchurch.  Dr.  Thacker,  that,  after  look- 
ing before  me  and  seeing  so  many  members  of  Parliament,  Mayors,  ex- 
Mayors,  and  ex-Ministers  of  the  Crown,  who  all  take  a  great  interest 
in  town-planning,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  the  result  will 
be.  My  colleague  the  Hon.  Mr.  Russell  has  evolved  something  of  a 
practical  nature,  and,  that  being  so,  it  is  evident,  to  my  mind,  that  the 
necessary  money  will  be  forthcoming  whoever  is  in  charge  of  the  purse- 
strings.  Tlie  subject  I  have  to  deal  witli  is  "  The  History  and  Justifica- 
tion of  Town-planning  in  New  Zealand." 

Town-planning  :    the  Economic  Aspect. 

As  one  who  has  been  associated  with  the  town-planning  movement 
for  many  years,  and  having  the  privilege  of  bearing  part  of  the  responsi- 
bilitv  of  arranging  for  Messrs.  Reade  and  Davidge's  visit  to  New 
Zealand  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  interests  of  tlie  science  of  town- 
planning,  it  gives  me  jdeasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
one  or  two  of  my  views  on  tliis  most  important  subject. 

'I'he  present  Conference  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the 
hist!)ry   of  town-pliuiniiig   in    New   Zealand,    uikI   will.    1   feel   assured,   be 
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productive  of  far-reaching  beneficent  results  in  regard  to  the  better  and 
more  efficient  planning  of  our  towns,  to  the  end  that  we  as  a  nation 
may  attain  as  nearly  as  possible  to  ideal  conditions  in  respect  of  our 
social  conditions  and  environment,  both  during  the  hours  spent  in  work 
and  leisure,  as  well  as  in  those  devoted  to  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment. For  any  comprehensive  town-planning  scheme  miist  of  necessity 
include  not  only  adequate  housing,  rapid  and  convenient  transit  and 
transport,  and  the  supervision  and  improvement  of  workaday  condi- 
tions generally,  but  also  must  make  full  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  educational  facilities  and  athletic  grounds  and  parks,  with  the 
object  that  each  individual  may  have  abounding  opportunities  of  a  com- 
plete all-round  development,  and  thus  become  fitted  to  play  the  part 
of  full  citizenship. 

I  am  aware  that  the  subject  of  this  Conference  will  be  touched  upon 
from  every  point  of  view  by  the  very  able  speakers  to  whom  we  shall 
have  tiie  privilege  of  listening,  so  in  a  few  remarks  that  I  am  venturing 
to  make  I  am  confining  myself  to  three  principal  aspects — (i)  A  short 
resume  of  the  work  of  town-planning  pioneers  in  New  Zealand;  (ii)  the 
effects  of  systematic  town-planning  in  the  direction  of  increased  national 
prosperity  and  the  evolution  of  a  healtliier  and  more  efficient  race; 
(iii)  and  also,  in  view  of  the  heavy  liabilities  incurred  by  New  Zealand 
during  the  Great  War,  the  importance  of  our  availing  ourselves  of  all 
the  benefits  accruing  from  town-planning  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of 
our  war  debt. 


The  evils  that  arise  through  the  growth  of  towns  at  haphazard  with- 
out any  systematic  plan  or  any  reasonable  provision  for  the  future  are 
too  obvious  for  it  to  be  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  them.  We 
New-Zealanders  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  ujDon  being  in  the  van  of 
social  reform  and  progress;  but  in  the  matter  of  town-planning  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  left  behind  by  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World.  There  town-planning  is  recognized  as  an  art  in  itself,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  literature  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  that  the 
question  is  not  quite  so  urgent  here  as  it  is  in  the  older  countries,  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  wait  until  the  urgency  becomes  quite  so  pressing, 
and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  profit  by  the  e.xperience  of  others.  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  and  very  much  cheaper.  Moreover,  even  in 
New  Zealand  cure  is  needed  as  well  as  prevention.  It  costs  practically 
no  more  to  begin  on  right  lines  than  on  wrong  ones,  but  the  cost  of 
rectifying  initial  mistakes  increases  with  every  year  of  a  city's  and 
country's  growth.  If  we  legislate  now  in  the  youth  of  the  country  it 
will  save  innumerable  valuable  lives  in  the  future. 

In  1909  a  Town-planning  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
thus  giving  a  lead  to  the  Empire  in  this  respect.  The  wliole  of  northern 
France  and  Belgium  have  been  replanned  during  the  war  by  Belgian 
and  French  architects,  with  the  assistance  of  English  town-planners. 
Canada  has  allocated  £5,000,000  for  the  assistance  of  a  better-housing 
programme.  The  two  very  successful  town-planning  conferences  held 
in  Adelaide  and  Brisbane  give  decided  proof  that  the  Commonwealth 
statesmen  and  experts  will  earnestly  strive  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
principles  laid  down  at  such  conferences.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Reade,  the 
Government  Town-planner  of  Soutli  Australia,  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
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e(iucatin<;  public  opinii)ii  and  paviiif>;  the  way  for  the  introdiiction  of 
legishitioii.  The  question  of  the  a])pointiiient  of  a  Town-planning  Com- 
missioner in  New  Zealand  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Referring  to  the  work  of  the  early  pioneers  in  New  Zealand,  it  must 
be  mentioned  that  amongst  the  pioneers  of  town-planning  in  New  Zea- 
land was  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company,  which  in  IH.'iO  visualized 
the  future  "  breathing-space  "  requirements  of  our  chief  cities  and  set 
aside  1,000  acres  as  a  Town  Belt  for  the  City  of  Wellington.  We  are  only 
just  now  beginning  to  appreciate  the  forethought  and  statesmanlike  action 
of  the  men  who  organized  the  first  bands  of  emigrants,  and  who,  though 
si.xteen  thousand  miles  away,  reserved  a  belt  for  the  Empire  City  whilst 
the  land  and  forest  were  in  their  primeval  state,  thus  making  provision 
for  centuries  ahead.  With  these  public  benefactors  must  also  be  included 
those  far-sighted  New  Zealand  statesmen  who  fifty  years  ago  perceived 
the  necessity  for  making  systematic  provision  for  the  future  development 
of  our  cities.  In  1871  Mr.  C.  O'Neill,  M.P.  for  Thames,  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  Plans  of  Town  Regulation  Bill,  which 
he  thereafter  from  year  to  year  brought  in  until  it  was  passed  in  187.'), 
but,  unfortunately,  with  the  restriction  that  it  was  only  to  apply  to 
towns  laid  out  on  Crown  lands.  This,  of  course,  robbed  it  of  nmcli 
of  its  usefulness,  and  it  was  replaced  ten  years  later.  In  any  case  this 
Bill  only  provided  for  tlie  laying-out  of  new  towns,  and  not  for  the 
expansion  of  those  already  established. 

In  1906  I  myself  started  a  town-planning  movement  by  embodying 
in  concrete  form  plans  for  Greater  Auckland,  working  onwards  until 
1911,  when  I  convened  a  conference  of  municipal  bodies  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  a  Town-planning  Bill  formulated  by  me  in  respect  of 
metropolitan  Auckland,  pointing  out  at  that  time  the  necessity  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  make  provision  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  town  life  on  lines  of  health  and  beauty.  This  conference  was 
followed  up  by  a  campaign  of  free  public  town-planning  lectures,  illus- 
trated by  lantern-slides.  However,  as  I  understood  that  a  measure  was 
to  be  introduced  by  tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Fowlds  aiiplicable  t<i  tlie  wIioIl'  of 
the  Dominion.  I  agreed  to  drop  my  own  Bill.  My  only  object  in  having 
drafted  a  Bill  was  to  do  what  I  could  to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  town-planning  legislation;  and,  as  the  measure  formulated  by  me 
was  only  local  in  its  application,  I  naturally  preferred  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  introduce  a  comprehensive  measure,  general  in  its  applica- 
tion. However,  the  legislative  process  in  this  respect  came  suddenly  to 
an  end  for  a  time. 

II. 

Passing  on  to  the  second  aspect  of  this  subject — namely,  the  effects  of 
systematic  town-planning  in  the  direction  of  increased  national  pro- 
sperity and  the  evolution  of  a  healthier  and  more  eflicient  race — I  venture 
to  say  that  the  country  whose  towns  are  systematically  planned  with  a 
view  to  health  and  beauty,  whose  roads,  railways,  and  every  means  of 
transit  are  thoroughly  organized,  and  whose  trafHc  and  whole  business 
operations  run  through  most  smoothly  and  efhciently,  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  realize  the  highest  ideals  of  progress  and  advancement,  material  and 
moral.  Sickness,  premature  death,  and  industrial  unrest  arc  the  price 
of  tlie  want  of  organized  control  of  land  and  town-building  in  the  la«t 
hundred  rears,  and  of  indifference  to  the  pro])er  education  of  the  young 
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in  the  discipline  of  maintaining  and  having  pride  in  their  physical 
liealth.  In  this  period  of  reconstruction  the  State  should  acquire  land 
in  places  designed  by  natural  surroundings  to  give  the  greatest  health 
and  happiness,  and  where  mav  be  put  up  factories  and  garden  cities, 
and  where  electric  power  may  be  available.  As  King  George  himself  has 
put  it,  "  The  foundations  of  national  glory  are  set  in  the  homes  of  the 
people";  and  surely  it  is  the  primary  concern  of  all  to  see  to  it  that 
each  and  every  home  throughout  the  country  is  such  as  to  be  fitted  for 
the  rearing  of  the  highest  and  best  type  of  man  and  citizen. 

Among  the  most  urgent  matters  of  reconstruction  confronting  the 
nation  1  would  place  right  in  the  forefront  the  vital  necessity  of  grap- 
pling with  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  our  human  resources — 
the  most  valuable  asset  and  possession  of  our  country.  Every  other  phase 
of  our  prosperity  depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  people;  and  the  conservation  in  the  future  of  such 
healtli  and  strength  will  be  found  to  be  difficult  unless  provision  is  made 
in  the  present  day  for  adequate  housing,  recreation,  transit,  education, 
and  all-round  development  of  the  race.  If  we  are  to  live  our  connnon 
civic  life  to  noble  ends  we  must  not  condemn  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
live  their  lives  in  surroundings  destitute  of  beauty;  for,  as  Mr.  John 
Burns  expressed  it,  "Mean  streets  produce  mean  men."  In  New  Zea- 
land we  enjoy  exceptional  opportunities  of  creating  cities  of  ideal 
beauty,  but  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  not  hitlierto  used  those  oppor- 
tunities as  we  might  have  done.  Environment  moulds  the  habits  and 
nature  of  humankind.  Given  beneficent  surroundings  and  good  train- 
ing, health  and  efficiency  will  attain  the  highest  possible  standard.  A 
couple  of  centuries  ago  the  European  death-rate  in  all  large  cities 
averaged  over  100  per  1,000  annually.  With  improved  sanitary  con- 
ditions, more  spaces,  and  the  aid  of  many  other  factors  included  in 
any  comprehensive  scheme  of  town-planning,  the  rate  in  London  was 
reduced  to  13"8  per  1,000  in  1913,  whilst  crime  and  disease  have 
steadily  and  rapidly  decreased.  In  the  garden  suburbs  of  England  {i.e., 
town-planning  suburbs)  the  death-rate,  of  course,  is  even  lower,  and  the 
tone  of  the  community  on  a  still  higher  plane. 

The  following  figiires,  covering  the  averages  of  the  last  four  or  five 
years  prior  to  the  war,  convey  interesting  comparisons  : — ■ 

Crowded   England   (irith    Toirn-plnnning) . 

Death-rate  per 
1,000. 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  ...  ...  ...      4"2 

Letchworth  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..     4:"8 

Bournville  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      5'7 

Port  Sunlight      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      8-1 

"  God's  Own   Counfrij  "    (without   Town-planning). 

Auckland  and  Suburbs  ..  ...  ...  0'66 

Wellington  and  Suburbs  ...  ...  ...  9-39 

Christchurch  and  Suburbs  ...  ...  ...  9'98 

Dunedin    and    Suburbs...  ...  ..  ...  10"8^» 
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Somt  Rcsiilfx  from  thr  I'oiiif  of  View  of  Co/iservafioN  of  Unman  Resource 

Year    1911. 
Hei;,Hit  of  avfrage  boy  of  eleven  years  : — 

IJouriivilk'  ...  ...  ...  ...  4  ft.    9  in. 

Miniiiiigliaiu  ...  ...  ...  ...  -1  ft.    2  in. 

\Veiji;lit  of  avri'age  boy  of  eleven  years  : — 

Bournvillc  ...  ...  ...  ...  4  stone   111b. 

Birmiiighaiii  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  stone    111b. 

Weiglit  of  children  of  fourteen  years  : — 

Port  Sunlight  schools  ...  ...  ...  ...       108  1b. 

Liverpool  County  scliools         ...  ...  ...  ...         71  lb. 

Infant  mortality  : — 

Letchworth  ...  ...  ...  ...        ?>^>■^^  per    l.OUU 

Twenty-six  large  English  towns  ...  ...      145'0  ., 

Measurements  of  the  cooling  and  drying  power  of  the  air  show  that 
the  indoor  conditions  of  offices  and  shops  at  Home  commonly  approxi- 
mate to  the  outdoor  conditions  which  pertain  to  such  tropical  humid 
climates  as  Madras,  Ceylon,  and  Sierra  Leone,  the  "  white  man's  grave." 
Open-air  life  and  good  food  have  converted  thousands  of  weakly  citizens 
into  robust,  manly,  handsome  soldiers.  Shall  this  lesson  be  lost  in 
respect  of  the  provision  of  airy  houses,  streets,  and  breathing-spaces  for 
the  future?  Camping  under  canvas  or  in  the  trenches  under  extreme 
conditions  of  discomfort  did  not  produce  epidemics  of  catarrhal  com- 
plaints, but  these  immediately  spread  on  crowding  soldiers  into  stove- 
heated  houses. 

Tlie  influence  of  present  conditions  on  the  public  health  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  expectancy  of  life  at  Home  of  those  who  survive  over 
fifteen  had  not  been  raised  in  the  last  fifty  years  in  spite  of  all  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  The  expectation  of  life  for  agricultural  workers  at 
Home  in  purely  agricultural  districts  is  sixty-seven  years.  The  expec- 
tation of  life  for  industrial  workers  in  purely  industrial  districts  is 
under  fifty  years.  Industrial  conditions,  then,  generally  speaking,  take 
seventeen  years  off  tlie  average  life  of  those  who  survive  the  ills  of  child- 
hood. At  Home  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  is  three  times  as  high 
in  certain  chief  industrial  occupations  as  in  agricidture. 

At  least  a  million  recruits  at  Home  were  found  to  lie  unfit  for  mili- 
tary service,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Ceorge  stated  tliat  their  unfitness  ])rolonged 
and  jeopardized  the  winning  of  the  war.  Of  the  New  Zealand  balloted 
men  45  per  cent,  only  were  found  to  be  fit  for  service.  More  than  half 
the  men  of  military  age  examined  under  the  Military  Service  Act  were 
found  to  be  below  the  requisite  military  standard.  As  a  citizen  of 
Auckland,  and  naturally  modest  as  to  any  advantages  possessed  by  that 
city,  I  would  not  like  to  advance  the  claim  that  in  the  north  we  are 
more  advanced  in  regard  to  town-planning  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Auckland  has  the  record  of  having 
produced,  during  the  examination  of  the  First  Division  men  under  the 
.Militarv  Service  Act,  the  liighcst  percentage  of  fit  A  men  and  the  lowest 
])ercentage  of  totally  unfits.  Wlietlier  that  is  a  result  of  better  condi- 
tions as  regards  housing  and  environment  generally,  or  is  merely  due 
to  some  inlicrent  virtue  in  the  Auckland  air,  \  leave  for  others  to  sav. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  man  unfit  to  bear  arms  is  also  unfit  for 
many  of  the  services  of  peace.  We  nnist  undertake  tlie  pliysical  educa- 
tion of  our  people  by  better  housing  and  tlie  improvement  of  cunditions 
generally,  and  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  fitness  of  our  whole 
pojiulation. 

While  the  war  has  filled  the  graves,  it  has  emptied  the  cradles,  which 
leads  me  to  the  third  important  aspect  impressed  upon  my  mind  when 
reviewing  the  obvious  advantages  accruing  from  the  adoption  of  a 
systematic  scheme  of  town-planning. 


III. 

To  be  enabled  to  meet  our  heavy  obligations  incurred  in  playing  a 
worthy  part  in  tlie  greatest  and  most  righteous  war  in  history  we  need 
not  only  increased  population,  but  that  increased  population  must  be 
of  the  very  best  and  highest  type  and  quality. 

The  net  national  debt  in  11)14  was  approximately  92  millions;  in 
1919  it  is  approximately  170  millions,  showing  an  increase  during  tlie 
war  of  78  millions.  This  amount  does  not  cover  what  will  be  the  sum 
total  of  our  war  liabilities,  for  the  cost  of  demobilization,  repatriation, 
pensions,  and  gratuities  is  still  going  on.  Pensions  and  allowances  for 
year  1918-19  alone  amounted  to  3h  millions. 

We  shall  succeed  or  fail  in  the  task  ahead  of  us  in  the  measure  in 
whicli  we,  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  realize  our  responsibilities 
in  the  direction  of  using  our  best  efforts  towards  the  full  development 
of  the  splendid  potential  resources  of  our  country.  Increased  produc- 
tion is  the  principal  factor  essential  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
Dominion.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  country,  therefore,  should 
be  to  ensure  that  housing,  transport,  and  industrial  conditions  are  such 
as  to  render  possible  a  strong  fit  race  of  men  and  women,  competent 
to  shoulder  the  heavy  financial  burden  left  to  us  as  a  legacy  from  the  war. 

Improved  transit  and  healthy  conditions  would  add  sul)stantially 
to  the  output  per  head  of  our  population.  In  this  connection,  by  the 
adoption  of  labour-saving  and  time-saving  devices  in  production  and 
transport,  the  latest  figures  available  disclose  the  fact  that  the  output 
per  average  worker  in  twenty-six  industries  in  the  United  States  is 
£1,74:7  per  annum,  as  against  £617  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  £784 
in  New  Zealand.  Of  course,  the  application  of  science  to  industry,  the 
adoption  of  up-to-date  machinery,  and  tlie  fullest  utilization  of  electrical 
power  account  to  a  large  extent  for  the  fact  that  the  United  States  of 
America  produce  per  head  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  New  Zealand 
output.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
worker,  arising  from  the  healthiest  possible  conditions  in  working-hours 
and  from  well-spent  leisure,  coupled  with  improved  (and  therefore 
cheaper)  transport,  woidd  go  a  long  way  towards  bringing  up  our  out- 
put per  head  to  the  vicinity  of  the  American  figure.  This,  of  course, 
is  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  material  point  of  view — and  wliicli,  of 
course,  is  a  very  important  one  in  these  days  of  competition  and  indus- 
trial  progress. 

Nations  are  made  or  unmade  by  the  thinking  and  acting  of  their 
citizens,  and  the  three  greatest  educational  influences  ensuring  that  such 
thinking    and    acting    shall    be    on    tlie    riglit    lines    are — environment, 
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L'xamplt',  and  opport  unity.  Advanced  town-jilanning  belongs  to  the  new 
order  which  has  been  usiiered  in  l)y  the  lessons  of  the  Great  War.  These 
are  tlie  days  of  f^reat  experiments.  Conra^'e  and  faith  in  the  outcome 
of  well-considered  schemes  for  the  progress  and  development  of  the  people 
will  carry  us  farther  along  the  road  to  national  happiness  and  well- 
being  tlian  puny  attempts  to  preserve  the  semblance  of  an  order  that 
has  passed  away.  The  sacrifice  of  millions  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
our  race  during  the  war  has  surely  earned  for  those  they  have  left 
behind  them  the  inalienable  right  to  live  and  work  under  the  best 
p(jssil)le  conditions.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  attained  unless 
by  the  adoption  of  town-planning  principles  throughout  the  country. 

During  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war  an  eminent  writer  stated 
tiiat  of  the  great  dangers  surrounding  Britain,  none  were  more  for- 
midable than  the  internal  one  of  the  desertion  of  the  countryside,  and 
the  town  blight  which  was  its  corollary.  He  stated  further  that  there 
was  an  insufficient  grasp  of  the  peril  of  destruction  of  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  our  race  with  which  our  rapidly  growing  overcrowded 
town  life  threatens  us.  Our  industrial  system  and  most  of  our  large 
towns  began  at  a  [\\i\v  when  social  science  and  town-planning  was  un- 
heard of;  but  now  that  we  are  enlightened  on  these  points  it  is  our 
plain  duty  so  to  order  our  towns,  and  their  environment  and  conditions, 
that  their  growth  may  harmonize  with  progressive  and  democratic 
principles. 

I  trust  that  the  result  of  this  Conference  may  be  that  New  Zealand — 
leading,  as  she  does,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  social  and  economic 
Ijrogress,  and  having  maintained  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  nations 
during  the  Great  War  for  liberty  and  democracy — may  one  day  be 
renowned  for  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  its  town-planning.  The  Bill 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  my  colleague  the  Hon.  Mr.  Kussell  to  place 
on  the  statute-book  (and  in  which  I  may  say  he  will  liave  my  hearty 
co-operation  and  support)  I  feel  assured  will  have  the  effect  of  placing 
the  Dominion  in  ihe  van  of  progress  in  the  science  which  the  present 
Conference  is  convened  to  promote,  and  eventually  of  making  New  Zea- 
land, with  its  glorious  climate  and  natural  scenic  beauties,  one  whole 
garden    country. 

VOTE   OF   THANKS. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  C.M.G.,  M.P.  (President  of  Federated  Town-planning 
Associations  of  New  Zealand),  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Myers  for  his  exceedingly  effective  address.  Later  on,  no  doubt,  the 
honourable  gentleman  would  be  called  upon  by  those  interested  in  this 
great  movement  not  only  to  provide,  as  Acting  Minister  of  Finance, 
financial  assistance  in  the  direction  indicated,  but  also  in  the  House  to 
give  his  al)le  supjjort  as  a  member  of  Parliament  to  any  proposals  put 
before  the  Legislature. 

Private  GHKKNsi.AnK  (Mayor  of  Northcote)  seconded  the  motion. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Myers  had  had  town-planning  at  heart  for  many  years, 
and  as  a  citizen  of  Auckland  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  make  it  a 
beautiful  city  not  only  ])y  introducing  town-planning  measures,  but 
also  by  his  own  personal  practical  benevolence. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  bv  acclamation. 
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PAPEH    OX    EXISTIXC;    AND    PROPOSED   LEGISLATION    DEALING 
WITH  THE  QITESTION  OF  TOWN-PLANNING. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Nkwton  (Assistant  rnder-Secretarv,  Internal  Affairs 
Department,  anil  OtHcer  in  CIiar<jfe  of  Local  Government)  then  read  the 
following  paper  : — 

Existing  Legislation. 

The  sul)ject  of  town-planning  is  so  very  wide  in  its  application  as  to 
cover  almost  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  activities  of  life,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  the  health  of  the  community,  and  also  with  the  social,  commercial, 
and  industrial  life  of  the  people.  This  being  the  case  it  will  be  realized 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  existing  legislation  has  some  bearing,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  this  most  vital  matter. 

The  statutes  dealing  with  town-planning  and  relative  matters  number 
at  least  twenty.  I,  however,  propose  only  to  deal  with  some  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  iii  these  Acts,  but  for  convenience  of  reference  attach 
a  sunmiary  giving  briefly  the  powers  contained  in  different  sections  of 
the  Acts  in  question,  with  cross-references  to  similar  or  other  provisions 
bearing  on  the  subject  contained  in  other  Acts.  I  do  not  propose  to 
read  this,  but  it  will,  by  request  of  the  Minister,  be  included  with  this 
paper  in  the  printed  report  of  the  Conference. 

New  Zealand  is  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  local  government,  into 
counties  and  boroughs,  counties  being,  for  administration  purposes,  in 
some  cases  subdivided  into  road  and  town  districts.  The  latter, 
when  containing  a  population  of  500  or  over,  may  be  separated  from  the 
county,  the  town  district  thus  being  the  intermediary  body  between  the 
county  and  borough.  A  county  is  constituted  by  Act,  otlier  local  govern- 
ing bodies  on  petition.  The  powers  of  County  Councils,  generally  speak- 
ing, relate  a  great  deal,  and  necessarily  so,  to  those  parts  of  the  Dominion 
where  the  population  is  not  congregated  ;  but  at  the  same  time  power  is 
given  to  enable  a  County  Council  to  deal  with  various  matters  incidental 
to  town-planning,  as  a  reference  to  the  summary  will  show.  In  the  case 
of  boroughs  it  is  essential  that  wider  powers  should  be  given  in  order  that 
the  many  complex  questions  that  arise  when  the  population  becomes  con- 
gregated may  be  properly  controlled. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations,  Town  Boards, 
and  Counties  Acts  are,  of  course,  well  known,  hence  I  shall  refer  only  to 
outstanding  matters  outside  the  ordinary  scope  of  these  Acts. 

Borough  Councils  have,  among  other  powers,  the  power  to  fix  mini- 
mum fi-ontages,  and  this  power  is  also  given  to  all  local  authorities  by 
section  2  of  the  Public  Health  Amendment  Act  of  1910,  wliile  under  the 
Land  Act  it  is  provided  that,  except  in  special  cases,  every  allotment  shall 
have  a  frontage  of  not  less  than  40  ft.  This  provision  does  not,  how- 
ever, apply  to  boroughs  or  town  districts. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  carrying-out  of  the  work  of  municipalities 
and  of  counties  powers  are  given  for  joint  committees,  and  in  addition 
to  these  powers  the  Public  Health  Amendment  Act  of  1918  enables  a  local 
authority  to  establish  or  maintain  sanitary  committees. 

.Among  other  provisions  contained  in  the  Public  Health  Act  wdiich 
apply  to  all  local  authorities  are  provisions  dealing  with  sanitary  works, 
power  being  given  to  enable  the  raising  of  the  money  required  for  such 
purposes  witliout  a  poll  in  cases  where  the  work  has  been  recommended 
by  the  District  Health  Officer  and  approved  by  the  Minister,  and  local 
authorities  may  unite  for  the  purposes  thereof. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  question  of  the  erection  or  re-erection  of  build- 
ings is  dealt  with  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  which  also  deals 
with  the  width  of  streets;  and  in  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
I  liave  to  call  attention  to  section  116  of  the  Public  Works  Act,  which 
nuikes  special  provision  in  the  case  of  the  sales  of  land  regarding  the 
necessity  for  the  dedication  of  a  strip  of  land  not  less  than  66  ft.  in 
width  giving  access  to  such  land  from  some  existing  road  or  street,  and 
providing  that  owners  shall  submit  to  local  autliorities  plans  showing 
the  course,  levels,  grade,  and  extent  of  the  proposed  road  or  street.  A 
furtlier  provision  dealiiiir  with  this  subject  is  contained  in  section  117 
of  that  Act. 

I  here  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act, 
1908,  which  also  deal  with  this  subject,  and  more  especially  to  sec- 
tion -32  of  the  Land  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1913,  which  enacts  that  roads 
shall  as  nearly  as  possible  be  laid  off  at  right  angles,  having  regard  to 
the  natural  features  of  the  land;  while  section  -3  of  the  Land  Laws 
Amendment  Act  of  1912  provides  that  in  the  case  of  land  subdivided  for 
sale  or  lease,  or  for  subdivision  as  a  town,  a  plan  of  such  subdivision, 
showing  the  reserves  and  roads  proposed  to  be  made,  shall  be  prepared 
by  a  licensed  surveyor  and  approved  of  by  the  Governor  before  any  part 
of  the  land  is  divided  off  or  offered  for  sale. 

A  somewhat  similar  provision  to  the  above  is  contained  in  the  Wel- 
lington City  Empowering  Act  of  1917.  which  provides  that  plans  of 
subdivisions  in  the  city  must  be  approved  by  the  Council  before  any 
part  of  the  land  is  disposed  of  or  offered  for  sale,  and  the  Council  may 
require  the  owner  to  alter  or  extend  the  scheme  of  street-construction, 
or  alter  or  amend  subdivisions. 

The  existing  law  as  contained  in  the  Municipal  Corporations,  Public 
Health,  and  other  Acts  deals  very  fully  with  the  question  of  public  health 
and  convenience,  provision  among  other  things  being  made  regarding 
the  removal  of  ruinous  and  unhealthy  buildings  and  prohibiting  the  use 
of  the  timber  in  such  buildings  for  re-erection.  Wide  powers  are  also 
given  in  respect  to  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  insanitary  areas, 
and  in  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  matter  attention  may  be  drawn 
to  section  11  of  the  Public  Health  Amendment  Act  of  1918,  which  enables 
a  District  Health  Officer  to  report  to  a  local  authority  and  Board  of 
Health  upon  the  necessity  for  improving  any  part  of  a  district  under 
the  provisions  of  section  293  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  The 
subject  of  overcrowding  is  also  very  fully  dealt  with. 

The  Public  Works  Act.  among  other  provisions,  enables  lands  to  be 
taken  for  forest-plantation  purposes,  recreation-grounds,  or  agricultural 
and  show  grounds,  or  for  other  purposes,  while  the  question  of  reserves  is 
also  dealt  with  in  the  Education  Reserves  and  Public  Reserves  and 
Domains  Act  of  1908;  while  section  15  of  the  Land  Act  of  that  year  pro- 
vides, inter  alia,  that  in  towns  laid  off  on  Crown  lands  spaces  must  be 
set  apart  and  reserved  for  recreation-grounds,  the  number  of  reserves 
being  regulated  by  the  superficial  area  of  the  town,  and  in  addition  to 
such  reserves  there  shall  be  reserved  from  sale,  as  a  nucleus  of  municipal 
property,  one  acre  in  every  ten  of  Crown  land.  Provision  is  also  made 
therein  requiring  land  to  be  laid  out  either  inside  or  outside  the  town 
for  tlie  depositing  of  refuse,  kc. 

Another  provision  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  question  is  con- 
tained in  section  203  of  the  Land  Act,  this  section  providing  for  the 
survey  and  division  of  lands  into  village  allotments  of  1   acre  and  home- 
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OTE  ON  ILLUSTRATION.— KURRALTA  PARK 
(SUBURBAN  ADELAIDE). 

TE   OF  Town-planning  in   New   Subdivisions   where 

SI  lRni\/lSinMfl^-"'^^°^'^   °^  Statutory    Authorities    and    Councils 
JUDUI VI DIUI1r|p"pRnpgBT  V  considered. 

J  n  L  I  (J  W  n^  rralta  Park  (about  120  acres),  situated  in  the  western 
•bs  of  Adelaide,  adjoining  the  Glenelg  Railway,  was 
tally  proposed  to  be  subdivided  as  shown,  with  40  ft. 
joining  the  railway's,  and  other  streets  intersecting 
'kward  angles.  No  provision  was  made  for  dealing  with 
gh  traffic,  recreation-grounds,  &c. 

_p  proposed  plan  was  sent  on  to  the  Town-planner  (Mr. 
Je)  by  the  Government,  at  the  request  of  the  Surveyor- 
lal.     The  amended  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Rail- 
Commissioner,     the     Surveyor-General,     the     District 
jc-il,  and  the  owners.     It  secures  for  the  public,  without 
e — (1)  A  new  station-site  with  proper   '"place"  72ft. 
for  street  traffic  and  station  purposes,  apart  from  the 
width  secured  also  for  station  buildings,  &c. ;   (2)  roads, 
wide,  adjoining  the  railway  ;    (3)  a  main  through-traffic 
6*1  ft.  wide,  which  ultimately  will  connect  with  the 


fload  and  i)rovade  a  new  direct  route  to  the  sea  from  the 
[of  Adelaide  ;  (4)  drainage  reserves  and  diversion  of 
rownhill  Creek,  to  remove  danger  of  flooding  ;  and  (5) 
'es  of  park,  recreation  reserve,  &c.,  which  have  been 
:erred  free  to  the  District  Council  of  West  Torrens. 
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DiFFEEBNCE   BETWEEN   (a)    DiVLSION    UF   CONTROL,    AND   (6f  Co-OPERATION    OF  COUNOII, 
CONCERNED   IN    RELATION    TO    NeW    SUBDIVISIONS, 


t   OTHER   Al'THORITIES 


Showing  by  alternative  plans  the  effect  upon  new  subdivisions  where  tlie  statutory  authorities  are  consulted  together 
with  the  Council,  and  their  respective  requircnients  laid  down  under  town-planning  before  the  plans  are  approved  ; 
also  the  results  that  otherwise  are  apt  In  follow. 


NOTE  ON  ILLUSTRATION.— KURRALTA  PARK 
(SUBURBAN  ADELAIDE). 

Value   of  Town-planning   in   New  Subdivisions  where 

Functions  of  Statutory   Authorities    and    Councils 

are'properly  considered. 

Kurralta  Park  (about  120  acres),  situated  in  the  western 
suburbs  of  Adelaide,  adjoining  the  Glenelg  Railway,  was 
originally  proposed  to  be  subdivided  as  shown,  with  40  ft. 
roads  adjoining  the  railways,  and  other  streets  intersecting 
at  awkward  angles.  No  provision  was  made  for  dealing  with 
through  traffic,  recreation-grounds,  &c. 

The  proposed  plan  was  sent  on  to  the  Town-planner  (ATr, 
Reade)  by  the  Government,  at  the  request  of  the  Surveyor- 
General.  The  amended  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Rail- 
ways Commissioner,  the  Surveyor-General,  the  District 
Counc-il,  and  the  owners.  It  secures  for  the  public,  without 
charge — (1)  A  new  station-site  with  proper  "place"  72ft. 
wide,  for  street  traffic  and  station  purposes,  apart  from  the 
extra  width  secured  also  for  station  buildings,  &c. ;  (2)  roads, 
66  ft.  wide,  adjoining  the  railway  ;  (3)  a  main  through-traffic 
avenue,  66  ft.  wide,  which  ultimately  will  connect  with  the 
Bay  Road  and  provide  a  new  direct  route  to  the  sea  from  the 
City  of  Adelaide  ;  (4)  drainage  reserves  and  diversion  of 
the  Brownhill  Creek,  to  remove  danger  of  flooding;  and  (.5) 
5  acres  of  park,  recreation  reserve,  &c.,  which  have  been 
transferred  free  to  the  District  Council  of  West  Torrens. 
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stead  allotments  of  100  acres,  while  section  206  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial,  rescue,  and  reformatory  homes. 

The  establishment  of  offensive  trades  is  dealt  with  in  the  Slaughtering 
and  Inspection  Act.  and  also  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  consent  of 
the  District  Healtli  Officer  being  necessary  before  an  offensive  trade  can 
be  established,  power  being  given  to  a  local  authority  to  make  by-laws 
to  regulate  the  conditions  subject  to  which  trades  may  be  carried  on. 

The  above  are  briefly  some  of  the  powers  contained  in  other  Acts 
and  wliich  apply  to  local  authorities  and  affect  the  question  of  town- 
planning.      I  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  proposed  legislation. 

Proposed  Legislation. 

I  propose  first  of  all  to  refer  to  the  provisions  of  the  Town-planning 
Bill  of  1917,  and  will  deal  later  with  proposed  alterations  in  that  Bill. 

While  existing  legislation  is  largely  of  a  permissive  nature,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  matters  principally  affecting  public  health,  the  pro- 
posed town-planning  legislation  is  to  some  extent  mandatory.  The  Bill 
provides,  among  other  things,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Town-planning 
Commission  whose  functions  among  others  will  be  to  give  all  such  de- 
cisions, awards,  determinations,  recommendations,  and  consents  as  are 
provided  for. 

The  Commission  has  all  the  powers  of  a  Commission  appointed  under 
the  Commissions  of  Inquiry  Act,  and  is  required  to  furnish  an  annual 
report  of  its  proceedings.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  consider 
the  town-planning  schemes  and  hold  public  inquiry  in  regard  thereto. 

Provision  is  made  enabling  the  Governor-General,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  local  authority,  to  declare  any  district,  together 
with  or  without  adjacent  land,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Town- 
planning  Act;  provided  that  the  Councils  of  the  cities  of  Auckland, 
Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  may  by  resolution  apply  to 
have  such  city  or  such  city  and  adjacent  land  declared  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

When  any  district  has  been  proclaimed  subject  to  the  Act  it  is  made 
illegal  for  land  exceeding  10  acres  in  extent  to  be  subdivided  for  sale, 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  if  the  area  is  wholly  within  a 
district,  and  in  other  cases  the  approval  of  the  conference  of  local  autho- 
rities whose  districts  are  affected;  and  the  duty  is  cast  upon  such  con- 
ference to  see  that  adequate  provision  is  made  in  the  plans  of  the  proposed 
subdivision  for  roading,  water-supply,  drainage,  lighting,  and  other 
matters  in  conformity  with  the  town-planning  scheme. 

With  respect  to  the  preparation  of  a  scheme,  provision  is  made  to 
enable  a  Council  to  prepare  and  adopt  a  scheme;  provided,  however,  that 
the  Minister  may,  if  he  considers  it  desirable,  require  the  Council  to 
prepare  a  scheme,  but  such  scheme  must  be  adopted  by  the  Council  before 
being  proceeded  with. 

Every  scheme  shall  define  clearly  the  area  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
liave  effect,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  schedule  of  proposed  expendi- 
ture upon  each  portion  of  the  scheme. 

The  general  objects  of  a  scheme  shall  be  to  improve  and  develop  the 
town-planning  area  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  in  particular — 
(a.)  To  secure  proper  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions,  healthfulness. 
amenity,  and  convenience ; 
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stead  allotments  of  100  acres,  wliile  section  206  i^rovides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial,  rescue,  and  reformatory  homes. 

The  establishment  of  offensive  trades  is  dealt  with  in  the  Slaughtering 
and  Inspection  Act.  and  also  in  the  Public  Healtli  Act,  the  consent  of 
the  District  Health  Officer  being  necessary  before  an  offensive  trade  can 
be  established,  power  being  given  to  a  local  autliority  to  make  by-laws 
to  regulate  the  conditions  subject  to  which  trades  may  be  carried  on. 

The  above  are  briefly  some  of  the  powers  contained  in  other  Acts 
and  which  apply  to  local  authorities  and  affect  the  qiiestion  of  town- 
planning.      I  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  proposed  legislation. 

Proposed  Legislation. 

I  propose  first  of  all  to  refer  to  the  provisions  of  the  Town-planning 
Bill  of  1917,  and  will  deal  later  with  proposed  alterations  in  that  Bill. 

While  existing  legislation  is  largely  of  a  permissive  nature,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  matters  principally  affecting  public  health,  the  pro- 
posed town-planning  legislation  is  to  some  extent  mandatory.  The  Bill 
provides,  among  other  things,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Town-planning 
Commission  whose  functions  among  others  will  be  to  give  all  such  de- 
cisions, awards,  determinations,  recommendations,  and  consents  as  are 
provided  for. 

The  Commission  has  all  the  powers  of  a  Commission  appointed  under 
the  Commissions  of  Inquiry  Act,  and  is  required  to  furnish  an  annual 
report  of  its  proceedings.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  consider 
the  town-planning  schemes  and  hold  public  inquiry  in  regard  thereto. 

Provision  is  made  enabling  the  Governor-General,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  local  authority,  to  declare  any  district,  together 
with  or  without  adjacent  land,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Town- 
planning  Act;  provided  that  the  Councils  of  the  cities  of  Auckland, 
Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  may  by  resolution  apply  to 
have  such  city  or  such  city  and  adjacent  land  declared  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

When  any  district  has  been  proclaimed  subject  to  the  Act  it  is  made 
illegal  for  land  exceeding  10  acres  in  extent  to  be  subdivided  for  sale, 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  if  the  area  is  wholly  within  a 
di.strict,  and  in  other  cases  the  approval  of  the  conference  of  local  autho- 
rities whose  districts  are  affected;  and  the  duty  is  cast  upon  such  con- 
ference to  see  that  adequate  provision  is  made  in  the  plans  of  the  proposed 
subdivision  for  roading,  water-supply,  drainage,  lighting,  and  other 
matters  in  conformity  with  the  town-planning  scheme. 

With  respect  to  the  preparation  of  a  scheme,  provision  is  made  to 
enable  a  Council  to  prejDare  and  adopt  a  scheme;  provided,  however,  that 
the  Minister  may,  if  he  considers  it  desirable,  require  the  Council  to 
prepare  a  scheme,  but  such  scheme  must  be  adopted  by  the  Council  before 
being  proceeded  with. 

Every  scheme  shall  define  clearly  the  area  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
have  effect,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  schedule  of  proposed  expendi- 
ture upon  each  portion  of  the  scheme. 

The  general  objects  of  a  scheme  shall  be  to  improve  and  develop  the 
town-planning  area  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  in  particular — 
(a.)  To  secure  proper  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions,  healthfulness. 
amenity,  and  convenience ; 
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(//.)  To  make  suitable  provision  in  connection  witli  the  laying-out  or 
improvement  of  any  street,  road,  or  riglit-ot'-way  for  traffic, 
and  for  means  of  communication  so  that  it  shall  be  adapted 
to  the  existin<,f  water-supply,  drainage,  reading,  &c. ; 

{r.)  'J'o  make  suitable  provision  for  the  use  of  land  for  building  or 
otlier  purposes;    and 

{(/.)  To  make  provision  for  the  acquisition  and  reservation  of  areas 
for  the  growing  of  timber  for  the  use  of  persons  within  tlie 
town-planning  area. 

Before  any  scheme  is  adopted  public  notice  of  such  scheme,  giving 
estimates  of  cost  and  of  the  intention  to  adopt  the  same,  shall  be  given. 
Public  notice  shall  also  be  given  of  the  proposals  and  estimates  of  cost, 
the  period  within  which  the  scheme  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  ma.xi- 
mum  yearly  rate  payable  in  connection  with  the  scheme.  It  is  further 
provi(ied  tliat  the  Council  shall  make  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowing matters:  (a)  The  necessity  for  the  proposed  works;  (b)  the 
reasonableness  of  estimates;  (c)  the  proposals  for  repayment  ;  and  (d)  any 
other  matters  arising  out  of  tlie  proposals. 

The  scheme  when  adopted  by  the  Council  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Commission,  whose  duty  it  will  then  be  to  hold  a  public  inquiry  and 
call  upon  all  persons  interested  to  set  forth  objections.  The  Commission 
shall  report  fully  thereon  to  the  Minister,  who  may  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  the  scheme,  or  may  refer  it  back  to  the  Commission  for  further 
inquiry.  The  scheme  itself  shall  finally  be  ratified  by  Order  in  Council, 
and  the  publication  of  the  Order  in  Council  in  the  Gazette  shall  confer 
on  tlic  scheme  the  autliority  of  law  as  if  it  were  enacted  in  tlie  Town- 
planning  Act. 

In  cases  where  a  town-planning  area  extends  beyond  the  district  of 
a  local  authority  a  responsible  authority  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  scheme,  such  responsible  authority  may 
either  be  the  Council  which  proposed  the  scheme  or  some  one  of  the  local 
authorities  into  whose  district  the  town-planning  area  extends.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  holding  of  a  conference  of  the  local  authorities  con- 
cerned for  the  consideration  of  a  scheme  where  it  extends  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  district  which  prepared  such  scheme. 

Powers  are  given  to  a  Council  and  to  the  responsible  authority  to 
enforce  the  scheme,  and  they  may,  after  giving  such  notice  as  may  be 
provided  by  a  town-planning  scheme  and  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  tlie  scheme,  do  the  following  things  : — 

(a.)  Remove,  pull  down,  or  alter  any  buildings,  or  other  work  in  tlie 
town-planning  area  which  is  such  as  to  contravene  the  scheme, 
or  in  the  erection  or  carrying-out  of  which  any  provision  of  tlie 
scheme  has  not  been  complied  with  ;    or 
(/>.)  Execute  any  work  which   it  is  the  duty  of  any  person  to  execute 
under  the  scheme  in  any  case  where  it  appears  to  the  Council 
or  responsible  authority  that  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
would  prejudice  tlie  efficient  operjition  of  the  scheme. 
Provision    is    made    that    where    questions    arise    as    to    whether    any 
buihlings  or  erections  contravene  a  town-planning  scheme,  or  where  any 
provision    of   a   scheme  has   not   been   complied   with,    if   the   parties  con- 
cerned  do   not    agree   the  matter   shall   be  determined   l)y   a   Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

TIio  question  of  compensntioii  in  tlie  case  of  pro])erty  injuriously 
affected   l)v   the  operation   of   a    scheme  is  also   ju'ovided   for,    and   it  shall 


be  claimed  and  determined  in  the  manner  provided  bv  tiie  Public  Works 
Act ;  provided  tliat  a  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  on 
account  of  any  building  erected  on,  or  contract  made,  or  other  thing 
done  in  respect  of  land  included  in  a  scheme  after  the  date  of  the  first 
publication  of  the  notice  of  the  intention  to  adopt  the  scheme;  and 
property  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  reason  of  a 
scheme  regulating  space  about  buildings  or  erections,  or  limiting  the 
numl^er  of  buildings  to  be  erected,  or  prescribing  the  height  or  character 
of  the  buildings. 

Compensation  is  payable  in  cases  where  a  scheme  is  altered  or  re- 
voked, and  any  person  who  has  incurred  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  the  scheme  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  in  so  far  as  any  such  expenditure  has  been 
rendered  abortive  by  reason  of  the  alteration  or  revocation  of  the  scheme. 

Provision  is  also  made  that  where  by  the  pre^Daration,  adoption,  and 
carrying-out  of  a  scheme  property  increases  in  value  the  Council  or 
responsible  authority  may  make  a  claim  in  respect  of  the  increase  in 
value,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  owners  one-half  of  such 
increase. 

The  Bill  further  provides  that  the  carrying-out  of  a  scheme  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  public  work  within  the  meaning  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations and  Public  Works  Acts,  and  a  loan  not  exceeding  £5,000  may 
be  raised  without  a  poll  of  ratepayers,  unless  a  petition  signed  by  not 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  ratepayers  affected  pray  that  a  poll  be 
taken. 

Powers  are  given  to  enable  a  Council  or  responsible  authority  to 
acquire  land  either  by  gift,  or  purchase,  or  exchange. 

Provisions  are  made  regarding  the  exjjenses  connected  with  a  scheme, 
and  there  shall  be  a  Town-planning  Fund  consisting  of — (a)  Moneys  paid 
into  the  fund  from  ordinary  revenue  by  a  Council;  (b)  moneys  received 
from  lands  sold  or  leased;  (c)  moneys  borrowed  for  town-planning  pur- 
poses;   and  (d)  donations. 

Powers  are  given  to  the  Governor-General  to  make  regulations  pre- 
scribing the  provisions  for  the  carrying-out  of  the  general  objects  of  a 
town-planning  scheme,  and  also  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  convenient  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  or  for  the  better 
effecting  the  objects  thereof;  and,  lastly,  the  schedule  deals  with  matters 
which  may  be  provided  for  in  a  town-planning  scheme. 

Since  the  Town-planning  Bill  was  drafted  th«  matter  has  from  time 
to  time  been  further  considered,  and  certain  proposed  amendments  have 
been  suggested.  For  instance,  in  the  personnel  of  the  Commission  it 
is  now  proposed  that  it  is  to  consist  of  the  Surveyor-General  and  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  A  further  proposed  amend- 
ment is  in  relation  to  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  in  addition  to  the  powers  contained  in  the  Bill  it  should  also 
advise  Councils  throughout  New  Zealand  on  any  scheme  proposed  to  be 
prepared  by  them,  and  to  examine  all  schemes  proposed  to  be  carried  out. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  an  area  of  land  which  could  not  be  sub- 
divided without  the  approval  of  the  Minister  in  any  district  proclaimed 
subject  to  the  Act  should  not  exceed  5  acres,  instead  of  10  as  previously 
proposed. 

Further  amendments  are  in  connection  with  the  inquiry  to  be  held 
by  the  Commission,  it  now  being  suggested  that  it  should  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  Commission  would  confer  with  the  Council.      Further  pro- 
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vision  ciiahk's  the  Minister  to  either  approve  of  the  scheme  after  fvirther 
inquii'x'  by  tlie  Coiinuission,  or  suspend  iiis  approval,  or  make  such 
furtlier  inquiry  as  he  tliinks  fit. 

In  addition  to  tliis  it  is  proposed  that  on  receipt  of  tlie  report  of  the 
Connnissioii  tlie  Minister  may,  if  any  alterations  to  the  scheme  are  re- 
connni'iHU'd  by  the  Coiumission,  notify  the  Council,  and  the  Council  may 
within  one  month  su^rgest  modifications  or  may  prepare  a  new  scheme. 

SUM^rAKY. 

Public  Health  Act,   1908. 

Ihdilh  Disf ricta. — Section  6  gives  power  to  divide  the  Dominion  into 
health  districts,  and  provides  that  no  district  shall  comprise  less  than 
the  whole  of  any  county  or  borough. 

/ nsjH^rfors. — Section  9  gives  power  to  appoint  Inspectors.  (See  also 
section  94  and  section  280,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908.) 

hifectious  Diseases. — Sections  l.'3-36  deal  with  infectious  diseases,  and 
section  .")  of  the  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions  Amendment  Act, 
1910,  provides  that  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  relating  to  the  preventing  of  infectious  diseases 
is  the  Hospital  and  Charitable  Aid  Board.  Some  of  the  provisions  are, 
however,  dealt  with  in  other  sections  and  Acts.  (Compare  section  18  (a) 
with  sections  91  and  92,  and  sections  7  and  11  of  the  1918  Act,  and  sec- 
tions 292  and  293  of  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908;  also  sec- 
tion 18  (c)  with  section  67;  also  compare  section  22  (a)  with  section  81, 
and  section  18  (1)  with  section  282,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908; 
also  section  18  (//;)  with  sections  24r)-248,  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
1908,  and  sections  3  (r)  and  5  {d),  Police  Offences  Act,  1908.) 

Sections  13  and  14  are  amended  by  sections  15  and  16  of  the  Public 
Health  Amendment  Act,  1918,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  enable  a  local  autho- 
rity for  those  sections  to  be  that  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Act,  aiid  not 
the  Hospital  Board. 

Mortuaries,  &c. — Section  4G  authorizes  a  local  authority  to  provide 
mortuaries  and  morgues,  and  makes  it  mandatory  to  do  so  if  the  Chief 
Health  Officer  recommends. 

Site,  (kc. — Section  49  provides  as  to  site,  plans,  &c.,  of  mortuaries 
and  morgues. 

Privies,  d-c. — Sections  51-56  deal  with  ])rivies,  aslijiits.  and  drains. 
(See  also  sections  284-287,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908.) 

Public   Conveniences. — Section    54    as   amended  by   section    17   of   the 

Public    Health    Amendment   Act,    1918,    authorizes  a    local    authority    to 

construct  public  conveniences,  and  provides  that  it  shall  do  so  when 
required  by  the  District  Health  Officer. 

Sravoif/inr/,  d'c. — Sections  57-63  deal  with  scavenging  and  cleans- 
ing, and  enable  a  local  authority  to  provide  for  removal  of  refuse  and 
cleansing  works,  and  provide  that  it  shall  do  so  if  the  District  Health 
Officer  so  recoiUTnends.  (See  also  sections  284-287.  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,  1908.) 

Section  60  deals  with  procedure  when  local  body  undertakes  scaveng- 
ing, etc.  (See  also  section  3,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1910; 
section  89,  Munici])al  Corporations  Act,  1908;  section  104  Public 
Health  Act,  1908;    and  swtion  120,  Counties  Act,  1908.) 


Frevention  of  I'ullution. — Sections  6-1-67  deal  with  the  prevention  of 
pollution  of  watercourses  or  reservoirs  being  part  of  the  water-supply 
of  a  local  authority,  and  authority  is  given  to  a  local  authority  to  make 
by-laws  if  it  thinks  fit,  and  it  shall  do  so  if  the  District  Health  Officer 
so  recommends  in  order  to  enforce  the  cleansing  and  prevent  pollution 
of  such  watercourses.  (See  also  section  18  (1),  and  sections  229-282. 
-Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908;  sectioii  146,  Road  Boards  Act,  1908; 
also  section  110,  Counties  Act,  1908;  also  sections  3  (?•)  and  5  {d).  Police 
Offences  Act,  1908.) 

Sanitary  Work. — Section  69  deals  with  sanitary  works  by  local 
authorities,  and  provides  that  a  sanitary  work  shall  be  deemed  a  jjublic 
work  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Works  Act,  and  the  local  autho- 
rity may  accordingly  take  land  and  borrow  money.  It  is  also  provided 
that  if  the  work  to  be  constructed  is  recommended  by  the  District  Health 
Officer  and  aj^proved  by  the  Minister  money  may  be  borrowed  by  special 
order  without  a  poll;  and  a  further  provision  enables  two  or  more  local 
authorities  to  combine  and  construct  any  sanitary  work  or  to  raise  a  joint 
loan.  (See  also  Part  II,  Local  Bodies'  Loans  Act,  1908;  and  sec- 
tions 14:6-150.  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908,  and  sections  12-17, 
278,  and  229-242,  Public  Works  Act;  also  sections  207-227,  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  as  to  drains,  and  89  as  to  sanitary  rate,  and  293  as 
to  improvement  of  insanitarj-  areas;  also  sections  120—147,  150,  and 
166-179,  Counties  Act,  1908,  and  sections  21,  22,  Counties  Amendment 
Act,  1913,  and  section  12.  Counties  Amendment  Act,  1915.  and  sec- 
tion 133,  Road  Boards  Act,  1908.) 

Nuisances. — Sections  70-84  deal  with  nuisances,  and  give  a  local 
authority  power  to  deal  therewith,  and  provide  that  it  shall  do  so  if 
the  District  Health  Officer  so  recommends.  Power  is  given  to  the  Dis- 
trict Health  Officer  to  require  cleansing,  &c.,  of  premises,  the  work  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  District  Health  Officer  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 
A  "  nuisance,"  among  other  things,  is  defined  to  mean  a  house  or  part 
of  a  house  or  factory-  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inmates.  (See  also  sections  284-287,  294,  and  345  (e).  Municipal 
Corporations  Act;  sections  8,  10,  12,  19,  and  28,  Public  Health  Amend- 
ment Act,  1918;  section  2,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1910;  sec- 
tion 108,  Public  Health  Act,  1908;  Fourth  Schedule,  Counties  Act,  1908; 
section  32,  Land  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1913;  also  section  3,  Police 
Offences  Act,  1908.) 

Inspection  of  Premises — Section  81  of  the  Act  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 19,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1918,  enables  inspection  to  be 
made  of  any  premises,  either  business  or  private,  for  health  purposes, 
by  a  Health  Officer  or  Inspector  under  the  Act,  or  Inspector  or  autho- 
rized officer  of  the  local  authority.  (See  also  section  22  (a).  Public 
Health  Act,  1908,  and  section  9,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1918.) 

Offensive  Trades. — Sections  85-88  deal  with  offensive  trades,  and 
provide  that  the  consent  of  the  District  Health  Officer  is  necessary  before 
an  offensive  trade  can  be  established.  Penalties  for  illegally  carrying 
on  a  trade  are  provided,  power  also  being  given  to  a  local  authority  to 
make  by-laws  to  regulate  the  conditions  subject  to  which  such  trades 
may  be  carried  on  in  order  to  prevent  and  diminish  offensiveness  and 
safeguard  public  health.  This  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Slaughtering  and  Inspection  Act,  1908.  (See  also  Fourth  Schedule, 
Counties  Act.) 
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Unhealthy  Buildings.  —  Sections  91-92  of  the  principal  Act  as 
amended  by  section  7  of  the  1918  Act  deal  with  unhealthy  buildings, 
and  authorize  a  local  authority  to  pull  down  same  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  District  Health  Officer,  though  the  owner  may  appeal  to  a  Magis- 
trate. Provision  is  made  that,  if  the  local  authority  fails  after  notice 
to  take  action  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof,  the  District 
Health  Officer  shall  proceed  to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  local  authority 
in  the  matter.  (See  also  section  292,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908.) 
Building-mat erial . — Section  92  makes  it  illegal  to  remove  any  build- 
ing or  part  of  a  building  from  a  district  of  one  local  authority  to  that 
of  another,  or  any  materials  of  a  building,  for  the  purpose  of  re-erecting 
the  same,  without  the  consent  of  the  local  authority  in  whose  district 
the  building  is  proposed  to  be  erected.  (See  also  section  18  (a),  {b) ; 
see  also  sections  292-297,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908.) 

By-laws. — Section  108  as  amended  by  section  2  of  the  1910  Act  gives 
a  local  authority  power  to  make  by-laws  for  all  the  following  purposes  : — 
{a.)  Tlie  inore  effectually  carrying-out  any  of  the  objects  of  this  Act. 
(&.)  Regulating  any  of  the  subject-matters  of  this  Act. 
(<?.)  Conserving  public  health,   safety,   and  convenience,   and   prevent- 
ing and  abating  nuisances;    and  concerning  the  erection,  con- 
struction,   and   repair   of   buildings,    and   regulating   drainage 
and  sanitation;    and  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  erection  of 
buildings  not  having  a  frontage  to  a  public  or  private  street 
or  road,   and  preventing  the  overcrowding  of  land  with  build- 
ings;    and   for  the   inspection   of   any  land,   building,   or  pre- 
mises  for   any   purpose   of  this   Act,    or   of   any    regulation   or 
by-law  made  thereunder. 
Any  such  by-law  may  apply  to  part  only  of  the  district  of  any  such 
local  authority. 

Section  2  of  the  1910  Act  :  "  By-laws  made  under  section  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1908,  may  prescribe  the  mini- 
mum frontage  and  area  of  land  on  which  a  dwellinghouse  may  be  erected 
in  the  district  or  any  specified  part  thereof.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  apply  to  any  allotment  of  land  shown  on  a  plan  of  subdivision  at 
any  Land  or  Deeds  Registration  Office,  or  approved  by  the  local  autho- 
rity prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act."  (Sec  also  section  32,  Land  Laws 
Amendment  Act,  1913,  also  Fourth  Schedule,  Counties  Act;  see  also 
sections  294,  345  (e)  (ff).  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908,  or  sec- 
tion 31,  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act.  1910;  see  also  sec- 
tion 27,  Public  Works  Act,  1918.) 

Section  109  as  amended  by  the  1910  Act  provides,  among  other  things, 
til  at  such  bA--hiws  .shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Health 
Officer. 

Section  112  deals  with  the  saving  of  powers  to  local  authorities  under 
other  Acts,  and  reads  as  follows  :• — 

"  Except  in  so  far  as  by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  is  expressly  de- 
clared, or  as  from  time  to  time  the  Governor  by  Order  in  Council 
expressly  directs,  nothing  in  this  Part  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  in 
any  way  abrogate  or  lessen  the  powers  and  functions  exercisable  by  a 
local  authority  independently  of  this  Act,  but  the  powers  and  functions 
exercisable  by  the  local  authority  under  this  Part  of  this  Act  shall 
co-exist  with  those  exercisable  by  it  independently  of  this  Act  :  Provided 
that— 

"  (a.)  No  person  shall  be  punished  twice  in  respect  of  the  same  offence  : 
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"  (6.)  Compliance  with  any  specified  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  cori-esponding 
provision  of  any  local  governing  Act  or  of  any  by-law  there- 
under." 

Lndgiiighnuses.  —  Section  6,  Public  Health  xAnienduient  Act,  1918, 
gives  a  local  authority  power  to  establish  lodging-houses,  and  provides 
that  the  land  for  such  purposes  may  be  taken  under  the  Public  Works 
Act,  and  that  money  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  &c.,  may 
be  raised  by  special  order  without  taking  a  poll.  The  local  authority  may 
either  let  lodginghouses  or  maintain  and  administer  them.  (See  also 
section  12  of  this  Act;  and  sections  13  {d)  and  36  (6),  (c),  (d),  Public 
Health  Act,  1908;  also  section  345  (/),  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
1908.) 

Inspector  of  Biiiklings. — Section  10  of  the  1918  Act  requires  a  local 
authority  to  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Buildings  whose  duty  is  to  report 
upon  the  condition  of  every  building  in  the  district,  and  in  particular 
as  to — (a)  Area  of  land  occupied  and  air-space;  (6)  water-supply; 
(r)  baths;  {d)  lavatories;  (e)  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions;  (/)  the 
name  of  the  owner;  {g)  the  name  and  occupation  of  the  occupier;  (h)  the 
number  and  description  of  the  rooms;  {i)  the  number  of  persons  living 
in  the  building;  (j)  if  rented,  the  rental  payable;  and  (k)  such  other 
information  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  local  authority.  (See  also  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  1918  Act;  see  also  section  51  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act, 
1908;  section  30.  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1913,  is 
repealed.) 

Improvemenf  of  Insanitary  Areas. — Section  11  of  1918  Act  gives  a 
District  Health  Officer  power  to  report  to  the  local  authority  and  the 
Board  of  Health  upon  the  necessity  for  improving  any  part  of  the  district 
under  the  provisions  of  section  293,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908; 
and  if  necessary,  and  the  local  authority  neglects  or  refuses  to  take  action, 
tlien  the  Board  of  Health  may  hold  an  inquiry.  A  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  inquiry  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  local  authority,  and  if  necessary, 
and  the  local  authority  fails  to  carry  out  works  required,  the  Public 
AVorks  Department  may  do  so  at  the  cost  of  the  local  authority. 

Overcrowding. — Section  12  of  1918  Act  deals  with  the  question  of 
overcrowding,  and  repeals  sections  294  and  295  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act.  1908.  (See  also  section  6,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act, 
1918,  and  sections  13  (d)  and  36  (&),  (c),  (d)  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1908  ;  also  section  345  (a)  and  (/),  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908, 
and  Fourth  Schedule  to  the  Counties  Act,  1908.) 

Sanitation  Committees. — Section  13  of  1918  Act  gives  power  to  ap- 
point Sanitation  Committees.  (See  also  sections  51  and  54.  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1908.) 

Prohibiting  Use  of  Houses. — Section  27  of  1918  Act  gives  a  local 
authority  power  to  make  by-laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  houses,  or  any 
class  of  rooms  therein,  for  human  habitation  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
District  Health  Officer  are  unfit  for  such  habitation. 

Municipal  Co rporn f io n s . 

■Joint  Worhs:  Local  Bodies  may  nnitc. — Section  36:  Borough  Coun- 
cils may  unite  with  other  Borough  Councils  or  with  other  local  autho- 
rities in  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  works,  &c.      (See  section  110, 


Counties  Act,  1908,  re  joint  by-laws;  Part  II,  Local  Bodies'  Loans  Act, 
1913,  re  joint  loans;  also  section  69,  Public  Health  Act,  1908.  re 
sanitar}-  work.) 

Committees. — Section  51  :  The  Council  may  appoint  committees,  con- 
sisting eitlier  of  members  of  the  Council  or  non-members.  (See  also 
section  13,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1918.) 

Joint  Standing  Committees. — Section  54  :  Local  authorities  may 
unite  in  appointing  joint  standing  committees  for  any  purpose  in  which 
they  are  jointly  interested. 

Sanitari/  Fate. — Section  89  gives  power  to  make  a  sanitary  rate. 
(See  also  sections  60,  69,  and  104,  Public  Health  Act,  1908,  and  sec- 
tion 3,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1910;  also  section  120,  Counties 
Act,  1908.) 

Public  U'orJiS. — Sections  146-150  :  Power  of  Councils  in  respect  of 
public  works,  provision  being  made  to  enable  land  to  be  taken,  buildings 
erected,  &c.  All  land  taken,  purchased,  or  acquired  shall  be  vested  in 
the  Corporation.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1913, 
repeals  section  148  of  the  principal  Act,  and  makes  other  provisions 
regarding  the  right  to  compensation,  and  provides  that  such  compensa- 
tion may  be  claimed  and  shall  be  determined  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  Public  Works  Act,  1908.  (See  also  sections  12-17,  35-91,  and 
278;  also  section  69,  Public  Health  Act,  1908,  and  sections  147-152, 
Counties  Act,  1908.) 

Streets. — Sections  152-197,  as  amended  by  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Amendment  Acts,  1910  and  1913,  and  the  Public  Works  Act,  1908, 
deal  with  streets,  their  construction  and  maintenance,  &c.,  power  being 
given  to  deal  generally  with  this  subject,  and  also  with  the  width, 
diversion,  or  alteration  and  levels  of  streets.  (See  also  sections  100-184, 
Public  Works  Act,  1908,  and  153-161,  Counties  Act,  1908,  and  131, 
Road   Boards   Act,    1908;     also   section    3,    Land    Laws   Amendment   Act, 

1912,  as  amended  by  section  32.  Land  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1913,  and 
section  15,  Land  Act,  1908.) 

Private  Streets. — Sections  168-177  deal  with  private  streets,  and  re- 
strict their  formation  except  by  permission  of  the  Council;  and  the 
registration  of  plans  is  prohibited  whereby  private  streets  or  ways  are 
created  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law.  Power  is  also  given  a  Council 
to  fix  the  maximum  number  of  buildings  to  be  erected  fronting  any 
street.  (See  section  116,  Public  Works  Act,  1908;  see  also  section  294, 
Munici])al  Corporations  Act,  1908.) 

Wiillh  of  Streets. — Section  178  :  This  section  makes  provision  for  the 
exemption  as  to  width  of  streets  and  private  streets  in  certain  cases 
where  it  is  inexpedient  or  difficult  that  they  should  be  the  required  width 
of  66  ft..  and  gives  Governor  in  Council  power  to  authorize  a  Council 
to  permit  streets  in  certain  cases  to  be  of  a  less  width  provided  they  are 
not  less  than  40  ft. 

Penalties. — Section  179  provides  penalties  for  laying  out  streets  of 
less  than  legal  widtli. 

Blind  Streets. — Sectioii   25,   Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act, 

1913,  makes  provision  as  to  blind  streets. 

Building  By-laws. — Section  180  enables  a  Council  to  make  by-laws  re- 
quiring buildings  to  be  erected  not  less  than  33  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the 
street,  or  in  the  alternative  not  less  than  66  ft.  from  the  opposite  side-line 
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of  tlie  street  or  private  street.  (See  section  345  (e) ;  also  section  15,  Land 
Act.  1908,  which  does  not,  however,  appiv  to  lioroutrhs;  see  also  sec- 
tions 116-118,  Public  Works  Act,  1908.) 

Compensaiioii. — Sections  181-183  deal  specifically  with  the  altera- 
tion and  stopping  of  streets  and  the  laying-out  of  new  streets.  Sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1910,  provides 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  by  owners  of  land  consequent  upon 
increase  in  value  derived  from  widening  of  streets.  (See  also  sec- 
tion 117  (5),  Public  Works  Act.  1908 — owner  entitled  to  compensation 
for  land  dedicated.) 

Map  of  Levels  of  Streets. — Sections  184—190  deal  with  levels  of  streets, 
and  require  Councils  to  have  a  map  prepared  showing  all  streets  and 
private  streets,  with  levels  marked  thereon. 

Injuries  to  and  Nuisaiices  on  Streets. — Sections  191-197  deal  with  the 
question  of  injuries  to  and  nuisances  on  streets,  and  provide  penalties 
therefor.  (See  sections  145-152,  Public  Works  Act,  1908,  and  Police 
Offences  Act;    also  Fourth  Schedule,  Counties  Act.) 

Power  to  remove  Overhanging  Trees. — Section  196  gives  a  Council 
power  to  order  the  removal  of  overhanging  trees,  &c.,  from  streets.  (See 
also  sections  146  and  147,  Public  Works  Act,  1908.  as  amended  by 
section  13  (e).  Public  Works  Amendment  Act,  1911;  see  also  Noxious 
Weeds  Act,  1908.) 

Ferry  Services. — Section  206  gives  a  Council  power  to  establish  ferry 
services,  and  provides  that  two  or  more  local  authorities  may  jointly 
exercise  this  power.  Section  27  of  the  1913  Amendment  Act  gives  a 
Council  power  to  establish  services  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
goods  to  and  from  any  place  within  the  borough.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, authorize  a  Council  to  construct  any  tramway  or  railway.  (See 
sections  119-121,  Public  Works  Act,  1908;  sections  162-165.  Counties 
Act.  1908;    and  section  132  (a).  Road  Boards  Act,  1908.) 

Drainage  and  Sanitation. — Sections  207—227  enable  a  Council,  among 
other  things,  to  provide  buildings,  engines,  machinery,  and  other  things 
necessary  for  the  good  and  efficient  drainage  of  the  borough.  (See  also 
section  345  (c)  and  sections  69  and  108  (c),  Public  Health  Act,  1908; 
sections  166-179.  Counties  Act,  1908;  sections  21  and  22,  Counties 
Amendment  Act,  1913;  section  12,  Counties  Amendment  Act,  1915;  sec- 
tion 133.  Road  Boards  Act,  1908;  section  2,  Road  Boards  Amendment 
Act.  1914;    and  sections  229-242,  Public  Works  Act,  1908.) 

Drainage-map. — Section  210  makes  it  mandatory  for  a  Council  to 
prepare  a  map  showing  course  and  levels  of  drains  made  or  intended  to 
be  made,  and  such  map  shall  be  open  for  public  inspection.  (See  also 
section  233,  Public  Works  Act,  1908.) 

Construction  of  Drains. — Section  211  provides  that  a  Council  may 
construct  and  repair  drains,  or  may  cause  them  to  be  constructed,  of 
such  dimensions  and  of  such  materials  as  it  thinks  fit.  Private  drains 
are  dealt  with  in  sections  216-220  as  amended  by  sections  26  and  27 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1910,  and  section  28 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act.  1913.  Section  27  of 
the  1910  Act  gives  Councils  power  to  advance  the  cost  of  drainage 
connections,  &c. 

Drains  beyond  Boroughs. — Sections  221-224  deal  with  the  question 
of  drains  beyond  boroughs,  giving  a  Council  power  to  make  such  drains 
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as  it  111  inks  necessary,  and  providing  that  an  agreement  may  be  made 
with  any  other  local  authority  to  use  drains  of  other  local  authorities. 
(See  also  sections  166-179,  Counties  Act,  1908;  also  section  242,  Public 
Works  Act,  1908.) 

Waterworhx. — Sections  229-248  (k'al  with  waterworks,  their  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  &c.,  power  being  given  to  a  Council  to  do  all 
things  tliat  may  be  necessary  in  connection  therewith.  (See  also  sec- 
tion 18  (/)  {m)  and  sections  64-67,  Public  Health  Act,  1908;  section  146, 
Road  Boards  Act,   1908;    also  section  3  (r).  Police  Offences  Act.  1908.) 

Fire-prevention. — Sections  249-259  make  provision  regarding  pre- 
vention of  fire.  (See  also  Fire  Brigades  Act,  1908;  section  345  (i). 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908,  as  amended  by  section  46,  Municipal 
Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1913;  section  10  (5),  Public  Health 
Amendment  Act,  1918;    and  sections  180-181,  Counties  Act,  1908.) 

Lighting.- — Sections  261-277  as  amended  by  sections  32-34  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1913,  deal  with  lighting  and  supply  of 
gas  and  electricity,  provision  being  made  for  a  Council  to  esta- 
blish gasworks  and  works  for  the  supply  of  lighting  and  electricity. 
The  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1915,  allows  a  Council  to 
advance  cost  of  installation.  (See  also  Public  Works  Act,  1908,  Part  XII; 
Tramways  Act,  1908;  Post  and  Telegraph  Act,  1908;  section  5  of  the 
Public  Works  Amendment  Act,  1908;  and  section  182,  Counties  Act, 
1908,  as  amended  by  section  29,  Counties  Amendment  Act,  1913.) 

Public  Health. — Sections  278-297  as  amended  by  sections  35  and  36 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1913,  deal  with  the 
question  of  public  health  and  convenience.  Section  279  gives  a  Council 
power  to  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  public  health 
and  convenience  and  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act.  (See  section  344  {h)  and  also  Fourth  Schedule,  Counties 
Act,  1908.) 

Inspector. — Section  280  enables  a  Council  to  appoint  an  Inspector  of 
Nuisances.  (See  also  sections  9  and  94,  Public  Health  Act,  1908,  the 
latter  giving  power  to  contribute  towards  the  salary  of  an  Inspector  ap- 
pointed under  that  Act  instead  of  Council  appointing  an  Inspector.) 

Nvisances. — Sections  284-287  deal  with  nuisances,  and  general  power 
is  given  the  Council  to  prosecute  in  cases  of  breaclies  of  the  law.  (See 
also  sections  70-84,  Public  Health  Act,  1908,  as  amended  by  sections  19 
and  28,  Public  Healtli  Amendment  Act,  1918;  section  107,  Counties 
Act,  1908;  see  Fourth  Schedule  to  that  Act,  and  sections  51-56,  Public 
Health  Act,  1908 — privies,  ashpits,  and  drains;  also  sections  57-63 — 
scavenging  and  cleansing;  see  also  Police  Offences  Act.  1908,  sections  3 
and  23.) 

Baths  and  Washhouses. — Sections  289  and  290  give  a  Council  power  to 
provide  and  maintain  public  baths  and  washhouses.  (See  section  345  (/) ; 
also  section  9,  Public  Works  Amendment  Act,  1910.) 

Unhealthy  and  liiiinniis  Buildings. — Section  292  :  Power  is  given  to 
remove  ruinous  buildings.  "  Building  "  includes  wall  or  fence.  (See 
also  sections  91  and  92,  Public  Health  Act,  1908,  section  91  (2)  of  which 
makes  it  illegal  to  use  the  timber,  (tc,  for  erections  without  the  consent 
of  the  District  Health  Officer,  while  section  92  (1)  makes  it  illegal  to 
remove  the  timber,  il'C,  to  the  district  of  another  local  authority  without 
the  consent  of  such  local  authority;  see  also  section  7,  Public  Health 
Amendment  Act,  1918,  which  deals  with  unhealthy  buildings,  and  re- 
peals section  291  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908.) 
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Improvement  of  Ivsanitary  Porfioux  of  Borough. — Section  293  :  This 
section  <rives  a  Coiincil  power  to  take  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Works  Act,  or  purchase,  any  part  or  parts  of  the  borough  which  in  the 
ojtinion  of  the  Council  has  or  have  become  in  an  overcrowded,  degraded, 
or  insanitary  condition.  This  section  also  gives  power  to  pull  down  or 
alter  buildings  and  erections,  abolish  streets,  &c.,  lay  out  fresh  streets, 
also  squares,  open  spaces,  and  recreation  and  other  reserves  in  the 
borough.  The  section  also  gives  power  to  sell  parts  of  the  said  part  of 
the  borough,  and  to  exercise  as  to  any  portions  of  the  said  part  of  the 
borough,  and  any  buildings  or  erections  thereon,  any  general  powers  of 
leasing  vested  in  the  Council.  Power  is  given  to  a  Council  to  raise  a 
special  loan,  and  to  perform  and  do  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever 
for  the  furtherance  of  any  of  the  objects  of  this  section.  (See  also  sec- 
tions 7  and  11,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1918,  and  sections  69,  91, 
and  92,  Public  Health  Act,  1908;  see  also  sections  13-36,  Public  Health 
Act.  1908,  dealing  with  infectious  diseases — but  by  the  Hospitals  and 
Charitable  Institutions  Amendment  Act,  1910,  the  local  authority  for  such 
purposes  is  the  Hospital  and  Charitable  Aid  Board  (except  in  respect  of 
sections  13  and  14);  see  sections  15  and  16,  Public  Health  Amendment 
Act,  1918;  see  also  section  148,  Counties  Act,  1908,  and  definition  in 
that  Act  of  "  public  work.") 

Overcrowding. — Section  294.  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  1908.  deals 
with  overcrowding,  provision  being  made,  among  other  things,  for  an 
ojjen  space  to  l)e  provided  for  every  dwellinghouse.  Special  provision 
is  made  also  as  to  the  space  between  buildings,  and  as  to  the  alteration 
of   buildings. 

Buildings,  regidatiiig. — Section  345  (e)  enables  a  Council  to  regulate 
or  prohibit  the  erection  of  buildings  not  having  a  frontage  to  a  public 
or  private  street  and  prevent  overcrowding  of  land  with  buildings.  (See 
also  section  169  and  section  108,  Public  Health  Act,  1908.) 

Minimum,  Frontage. — Section  345  (ee)  (see  section  31,  1910  Act) 
gives  power  to  fix  minimum  frontage.  (See  also  section  32,  Land  Laws 
Amendment  Act,  1913;  also  section  29,  Municipal  Corporations  Amend- 
ment Act.  1910;  sections  8  and  27,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1918, 
and  section  103,  Public  Health  Act,  1908,  and  section  2,  Public  Health 
Amendment  Act,  1910;    see  also  Fourth  Schedule,  Counties  i\.ct,  1908.) 

Lodginghouses. — Sections  295  and  296  are  repealed  by  section  12  (3), 
Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1918.  (See  also  section  6  of  that  Act; 
see  also  section  345  (/),  Municijaal  Corporations  Act,  1908,  and  sec- 
tions 13  (d)  and  36  (&),  (c),  (d).  Public  Health  Act,  1908.) 

Deserted  Houses. — Section  297  :  This  section  gives  a  Council  power, 
after  giving  prescribed  notice,  to  cause  deserted  buildings  to  be  iiulled 
down  and  destroyed,  and  to  sell  and  retain  the  proceeds  of  the  materials 
composing  same;  and  section  7,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1918, 
gives  power  to  pull  down  unhealthy  buildings  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
District  Health  Officer;  sections  91  and  92,  Public  Health  Act,  1908, 
deal  with  the  same  subject.  Section  92  makes  ft  illegal  to  remove  the 
building-material  from  one  district  to  another. 

Public  Recreation  and  Instruction. — Sections  299-301  as  amended  by 
sections  41-43  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1913,  deal 
with  tlie  subject  of  public  recreation  and  instruction,  and,  among  other 
things,  give  power  to  a  Council  to  purchase  or  otherwise  provide  land 
and  buildings,    and   lay   out   and   improve   any   such   land.      The   Council 
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is  also  given  power  to  maintain  or  aid  athenaeums,  mechanics'  or  vouths' 
institutes,  museums,  and  public  libraries,  &c.,  provided  they  are  not 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  private  profit,  or  may  assume  "cdntrol  of 
any  such  institute,  &c.  A  Council  also  has  power  to  similarly  deal  with 
training-schools,  gymnasiums,  or  trades-halls  not  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  private  profit.  (See  also  section  14,  Public  Works  Act,  1908.  as 
amended  by  the  1910  Act;  also  section  192,  Counties  Act,  1908,  and  the 
Fourth  Schedule  to  that  Act;  Education  Reserves  Act,  1908;  Public 
Reserves  and  Domains  Act,  1908;  section  24.  Public  Health  Amendment 
Act,  1918;    also  section  15,  Land  Act.  1908.) 

Planting  and  tending  Trees. — Section  302  gives  a  Council  power  to 
expend  money  out  of  the  District  Fund  in  planting  and  tendi.ig  trees, 
shrubs,  or  other  plants  on  any  land  not  belonging  to  private  owners, 
or  in  any  manner  for  encouraging  planting.  (See  also  section  133, 
Road  Boards  Act,  1908;  and  section  148,  Counties  Act.  1908;  see 
definition  of  "  public  work  "  in  that  Act.) 

Agricultural  Schools  .—Section  303  gives  a  Council  power  to  establish 
agricultural  schools,  farms,  etc.  (See  also  section  193.  Counties  Act. 
1908;   also  section  14,  Public  Works  Act,  1908.) 

Rifle  Fniif/es. — Section  304  gives  a  Council  power  to  maintain  rifle 
ranges.      (See  also  section  193,  Counties  Act,  1908.) 

Control  and  licensing  of  Buildings. — Sections  305-311  as  amended 
by  section  30,  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1910,  makes 
provision  for  the  control  and  licensing  of  buildings  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  meetings.  (See  also  section  13,  Counties  Amendment  Act. 
191.'.) 

Markets. — Section  312  gives  a  Council  power  to  provide  market- 
places and  acquire  land  and  erect  such  buildings  thereon  as  are  necessary. 
(See  also  section  183,  Counties  Act.  1908.) 

Noxious  Weeds. — Section  317  gives  a  Council  power  to  contribute 
moneys  for  the  eradication  of  noxious  weeds.  (See  section  191,  Counties 
Act,  1908;  also  Noxious  Weeds  Act.  1908;  and  sections  145-149,  Public 
Works  Act,  1908.) 

Workers'  Dwellings. — Section  325  as  amended  by  section  52  of  the 
1913  Act  deals  with  the  question  of  workers'  dwellings,  and  gives  a 
Council  power  to  erect  or  purchase  such  dwellings  and  make  by-laws 
regarding  the  letting  thereof.  The  1913  Amendment  Act  gives  a  Council 
power  to  let  a  dwelling  to  a  worker,  and  also  gives  power  to  advance 
money  to  a  worker  to  enable  such  worker  to  erect  a  worker's  dwelling 
on  land  of  which  he  is  the  owner,  or  to  acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  dwelling.  Provision  is  also  made  to  enable  a  worker's  dwell- 
ing erected  b}-  the  Council  to  be  sold  to  a  worker;  and,  further,  if  the 
provisions  of  section  325  of  the  principal  Act  or  section  52  of  the  1913 
Act  are  ineffectual  or  inapplicable  the  Governor  may,  at  the  request  of 
the  Council,  by  regulation,  make  special  directions  providing  for  such 
special  cases  and  for  the  removal  of  any  technical  or  other  difficulty 
preventing  the  Council  from  exercising  powers  intended  to  be  conferred. 
Power  is  also  given  a  Council  to  raise  a  special  loan  for  tlie  ])urpose 
of  workers'  dwelli-ngs  without  taking  a  poll  unless  it  proposes  to  pledge 
a  special  rate  as  security  for  a  loan.  (See  also  section  31,  Counties 
Amendment  Act,  1913,  and  Workers'  Dwellings  Act,  1908,  and  Advances 
to  Workers  Act,  1908.) 
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By-laws. — Sections  344—351  as  amended  by  section  31  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1910,  and  sections  40-4G  of  tlie 
Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1913,  jirovide  that  a  Council 
may  make  by-laws  for  any  of  the  purposes  referred  to  therein.  These 
powers  are  extremely  wide,  and  enable  a  Council  to  deal  with  the  various 
phases  of  its  activities  that  require  regulating.  For  instance,  sec- 
tion 345  {h),  (f),  (f),  (ee),  (/),  (1),  («),  reads— 

"  (h.)  Concerning  the  construction  and  repair  of  buildings. 

"  (c.)   Regulating  drainage  and  sanitation. 

"  {e .)  Regulating  or  prohibiting  the  erection  of  buildings  not  having 
a  frontage  to  a  public  or  private  street,  and  preventing  the 
overcrowding  of  land  with  buildings. 

"  (ee.)  Prescribing  the  minimum  frontage  and  area  of  an  allotment 
of  land  on  which  a  dwellinghouse  may  be  erected  in  the 
borough  or  any  specified  part  thereof  :  Provided  that  no- 
thing in  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  any  allotment  of  land 
shown  on  the  plan  of  subdivision  dejDositcd  at  any  Lands 
or  Deeds  Registration  Office  or  approved  by  the  local  autho- 
rity^ prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

"  (/.)  Defining,  licensing,  controlling  common  lodging-houses  and 
billiard-rooms  and  public  baths. 

"  (/.)  The  inspection  of  any  land,  building,  or  premises  for  any 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"  {n .)  The  inspection  of  cattle  in  dairies,  and  prescribing  and  regu- 
lating the  inspection,  lighting,  ventilation,  cleansing,  drain- 
age, and  water-supply  of  dairies  and  cow  sheds  and  yards 
in  the  occuj^ation  of  persons  following  the  trade  of  cow- 
keepers  or  dairymen,  or  used  by  them  in  connection  with 
such  occupation,  whether  within  or  without  the  borough,  if 
the  milk  is  supplied  from  such  dairies  for  the  consumjition 
of  jDersons  within  the  borough." 

Section  344  (o)  provides — 

"  (p.)  Regulating,  controlling,  or  prohibiting  the  dis^^lay  or  con- 
tinuance of  the  display  upon  or  over  public  fences,  lamp- 
posts, pavements,  or  hoardings  situated  in  or  upon  or  ad- 
joining any  land  or  street  the  property  of  the  Corporation 
or  under  the  control  of  the  Council,  or  the  display  or  con- 
tinuance of  the  display  in  any  manner  so  that  it  shall  be 
visible  from  any  such  street  or  public  place,  of  posters, 
placards,  handbills,  writings,  pictures,  or  devices  for  adver- 
tising or  other  purposes." 

Also  Police  Offences  Act,  1908,  section  23  of  which  reads  as  follows  : — 
"  Every  person  who,  without  the  special  permission  first  had  and 
obtained  of  the  Connnissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  of  the  local  authority,  or 
of  the  controlling  authority  of  any  educational  or  other  public  reserve, 
as  the  case  may  require  (the  proof  of  which  permission  shall  rest  on  the 
person  claiming  to  act  thereunder),  paints,  carves,  or  otherwise  affixes 
or  displays  any  letters,  words,  figures,  or  device,  for  advertising  or  other 
purposes,  upon  any  land  vested  in  the  Crown  or  in  any  local  authority, 
or  upon  any  such  reserve  as  aforesaid,  or  upon  any  rock,  tree,  or 
other  natural  feature  thereof,  or  upon  any  building,  fence,  or  other 
structure  erected  thereon,  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds, 
and  may  in  addition  thereto  be  adjudged  to  pay  to  the  Crown  or  to  the 

3 — Town-planning. 
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local  authority  or  controlling  authority  such  sum  as  the  Court  deems 
sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  obliterating  or  removing  such  letters, 
words,  figures,  or  device,  which  sum  shall  be  recoverable  in  like  manner 
as  a  fine." 

Also  section  3  (y),  Police  Offences  Act,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 
"  Places  any  placard  or  other  document,  writing,  or  painting  on  or 
otherwise  defaces  any  house  or  building,  or  any  wall,  fence,  lamp-post, 
or  gate  without  the  consent  of  the  occupier  or  owner  thereof;  or  throws 
or  discharges  any  stone  or  other  missile  to  the  damage  or  danger  of  any 
person  or  property."     (See  also  Fourth  Schedule,  Counties  Act,  1908.) 

And  section  346  (/)  provides  as  follows  : — 

"  (/.)  By-laws  may  apply  to  any  land,  building,  structure,  reserve, 
cemetery,  public  works,  or  other  property  vested  in  the  Corporation  or 
controlled  by  the  Council,  although  situated  beyond  the  borough." 

See  also  section  110,  Counties  Act,  1908;  see  also  section  27,  Public 
Health  Amendment  Act,  1918,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  27.  (1.)  Any  local  authority  may  make  by-laws  prohibiting  the  use 
of  houses  or  an}'^  class  of  rooms  therein  for  human  habitation  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  District  Health  Officer  are  unfit  for  such  habitation." 

See  also  sections  67,  108,  109,  Public  Health  Act,  1908,  which  read 
as  follows  : — 

"  67.  The  local  authority  having  the  control  of  any  watercourse, 
stream,  or  lake  may  from  time  to  time  as  it  thinks  fit,  and  shall  when- 
ever the  District  Health  Officer  so  recommends,  make  by-laws  to  enforce 
the  cleansing  and  prevent  the  polluting  or  defiling  of  such  watercourse, 
stream,  or  lake." 

"  108.  Any  local  authority  may  from  time  to  time  make  by-laws  for 
all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes  : — 

"  (a.)  The  more  effectually  carrying  out  any  of  the  objects  of  this 
Act. 

"  (6.)   Regulating  any  of  the  subject-matters  of  this  Act. 

"  (c.)  Conserving  public  health,  safety,  and  convenience,  and  prevent- 
ing and  abating  nuisances;  and  concerning  the  erection, 
construction,  and  repair  of  buildings,  and  regulating  drain- 
age and  sanitation ;  and  regulating  oi  prohibiting  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  not  having  a  frontage  to  a  public  or  private 
street  or  road,  and  preventing  the  overcrowding  of  land  with 
buildings;  and  for  the  inspection  of  any  land,  building, 
or  premises  for  any  jDurpose  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  re- 
gulation or  by-law  made  thereunder.  Any  such  by-law  may 
apply  to  part  only  of  the  district  of  any  such  local  autho- 
rity. 

"  109.  With  respect  to  by-laws  made  under  this  Act  by  a  local  autho- 
rity the  following  provisions  shall  apply  :- — 

"  (a.)  They  shall  in  every  case  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  tlic  Chief 
Health  Officer  before  they  are  made  by  the  local  authority  : 
Provided  that  such  approval  shall  be  presumed  until  the 
contrary  is  shown. 

"  (6.)  They  may  impose  for  any  breach  of  the  by-laws  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  pounds,  and  in  the  case  of  a  continuous  breach 
an  additional  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every  day 
on  which  the  breach  is  continued  after  the  first  day. 
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"  (c.)  The  continued  existence  in  a  state  contrary  to  any  by-law  of 
any  work  or  thing  shall  be  deemed  a  continuous  breach  witliin 
the  meaning  of  this  section. 

"  (d.)  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  commit  an  offence  against  this  Act 
if  he  commits  any  breach  of  a  by-law  for  which  the  by-laws 
themselves  do  not  provide  a  penalty. 

"  (e.)  By-laws  made  under  this  Act  by  a  local  authority  may  be  made, 
proved,  and  enforced  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  local 
governing  Act." 

And  section  2,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1910,  provides  as 
under  : — 

"  By-laws  made  under  section  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1908,  may  prescribe  the  minimum  frontage  and  area  of  land 
on  which  a  dwellinghouse  may  be  erected  in  the  district  or  any  specified 
part  thereof. 

"  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  allotment  of  land  shown 
on  a  plan  of  subdivision  deposited  at  any  Lands  or  Deeds  Registration 
Ofiice  or  approved  by  the  local  authority  prior  to  the  passing  of  this 
Act." 

Counties. 

By-laws. — Sections  106-111  confer  power  to  make  by-laws. 

Section  107  declares  that  a  Council  may  make  by-laws  on  any 
matters  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Schedule.  This  schedule  provides 
that  such  by-laws  may  be  in  respect,  among  other  things,  of  matters 
relative  to  public  health  and  convenience,  and  power  is  given  to  deal 
with  the  preventing  of  overcrowding  of  residents  in  houses  to  the  danger 
of  public  health.  Provision  is  also  made  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
nuisances,  and  the  preservation  of  public  order,  health,  and  decency, 
comfort  and  convenience  in  relation  to  all  roads  and  streets  in  the 
county.  Another  power  enables  a  Council  to  prescribe  the  terms  on  which 
trades  of  blood-boiler,  bone-boiler,  fellmonger,  soap-boiler,  tallow- 
melter,  tripe-boiler,  or  tanner  may  be  carried  on.  There  is  also  power 
to  regulate  the  use  and  management  of  public  reserves  and  places  of 
public  recreation,  together  with  power  to  regulate  the  use  of  markets 
and  various  other  matters.  (See  also  sections  51-56  and  57-67,  Public 
Health  Act,  1908;  sections  6,  7,  10,  11,  12.  13,  14,  19,  22,  26,  27, 
and  28,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1918;  and  section  3,  Police 
Offences  Act,  1908;  also  sections  284-287,  344-345,  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,   1908.) 

Joint  By-laws. — Section  110  provides  that  a  Council  may  join  with 
another  County  Council  or  Borough  Council  in  making  by-laws  which 
shall  be  in  force  throughout  the  counties  and  boroughs  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Councils  making  the  same  :  Provided  that  this  power 
only  applies  in  regard  to  matters  on  which  Councils  of  counties  and 
boroughs  have  similar  powers.  (See  also  section  36,  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  1908;  and  sections  67  and  108,  Public  Health  Act,  1908, 
as  amended  by  section  2,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1910.) 

Sanitation  Rate. — Section  120  gives  a  Council  power  to  strike  a  sani- 
tation rate  in  cases  where  a  Council  itself  undertakes  or  contracts  for  the 
removal  of  house-refuse,  &c.  This  section  does  not  prohibit  a  Council 
from  paying  for  the  services  mentioned  out  of  its  general  rate.  (See 
also  sections  60  and  104,  Public  Health  Act,  1908,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 3,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1910,  and  section  89,  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1908.) 

3* 
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Public  Works. — Sections  147-152  deal  with  public  works,  and,  among 
other  things,  empower  a  Council  to  construct  public  works.  (See  defini- 
tion of  "  public  work  "  in  section  3  of  the  Act;  see  also  section  69,  Public 
Health  Act,  1908;  sections  12-17  and  35-91  and  278,  Public  Works  Act, 
1908,  and  sections  146-150.  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908.) 

Hoads  and  Bridges. — Sections  153-161  deal  with  roads  and  bridges, 
power  being  given  to  form,  construct,  improve,  and  maintain  the  same. 
(See  sections  100-184,  Public  Works  Act,  1908;  section  33,  Muiiicii>al 
Corporations  Amemlment  Act,  1910;  and  sections  152-197,  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1908;  section  15,  Land  Act,  1908;  also  section  3,  Land 
Laws  Amendment  Act,  1912;  and  section  32,  Land  Laws  Amendment  Act, 
1913.) 

Section  159  gives  power  to  contract  for  the  building  of  bridges,  while 
subsection  (3)  enables  the  Councils  of  adjoining  counties  to  unite  in  any 
such  contract. 

Tramways,  <kc. — Section  160  enables  Councils  of  two  or  more  counties 
to  unite  for  the  construction,  repair,  use,  and  maintenance  of  bridges, 
roads,  tramways,  and  ferries;  while  sections  162-165  deal  with  private 
bridges  and  ferries.  (See  also  section  206,  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
1908;  sections  119-121,  Public  Works  Act,  1908;  and  section  132  (a). 
Road  Boards  Act,  1908.) 

Drainage. — Sections  166-179  as  amended  by  section  12  of  the  1915 
Act,  and  sections  21  and  22  of  the  1913  Act,  deal  with  the  question  of 
drainage,  power  being  given  to  a  Council  to  construct  drainage-works 
and  to  purchase  or  take  land  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works 
Act,  make  surveys,  and  do  other  necessary  works.  (See  section  12  of 
the  1915  Act,  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  Governor  may  by  Order 
in  Council  confer  on  any  County  Council  named  in  the  order  such  of 
the  powers  of  Borough  Councils  with  respect  to  drainage  and  sanitation 
as  he  thinks  fit,  and  with  such  restrictions,  modifications,  and  conditions 
as  he  thinks  fit,  and  thereupon  that  County  Council  may  exercise  the  said 
powers  accordingly  pursuant  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  Order  in  Council.") 

C omptnsation . — Section  175  provides  that  compensation  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Council  to  all  persons  suffering  injury  or  damage  assessed 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Public  Works  Act.  Power  is  also  given 
to  Councils  to  make  by-laws;  while  under  section  178  power  is  given  to 
Councils  of  two  or  more  counties  to  unite  for  the  construction  of  drainage- 
works.  (See  also  sections  207-227,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908; 
and  sections  69  and  108  (c).  Public  Health  Act,  1908;  see  also  sec- 
tions 229-242,  Public  Works  Act,  1908;  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1908; 
and  section  133,  Road  Boards  Act,  1908.) 

Fire-prevention. — Sections  180-181  deal  with  the  question  of  fire- 
prevention,  and  give  a  Council  power  to  establish  fire  brigades.  (See  also 
Fire  Brigades  Act,  1908;  sections  249-345  {i),  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1908;  sections  45,  46,  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act, 
1913;   and  section  10  (5),  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1918.) 

Lighting. — Section  182  as  amended  by  section  29,  Counties  Amend- 
ment Act,  1913,  gives  the  necessary  power  to  light  any  streets,  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  public  places  and  buildings.  (See  also  Part  XII, 
Public  Works  Act,  190S;  sections  261-277.  Municipal  Corporations  Act. 
1908;  section  5.  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1910;  sec- 
tion 5,  Public  Works  Amendment  Act,  1908;  and  Post  and  Telegraph 
Act,  1908,  and  Tramway  Act,  1908. 
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Markets. — Section  183  gives  power  to  establish  markets.  (See  also 
section  312,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908.) 

Noxious  Weeds. — Section  191  gives  power  to  deal  with  noxious  weeds. 
(See  also  section  317,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908;  Noxious  Weeds 
Act,  1908;    also  sections  U5-U9,  Public  Works  Act,  1908.) 

Athenceums,  &c. — Section  192  gives  power  to  erect,  establish,  and 
maintain,  or  otherwise  aid  mechanics'  institutions,  athenoeums,  museums, 
and  public  libraries  not  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  private  profit. 
(See  also  sections  299-301,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908;  and 
section  24,  Public  Health  Amendment  Act,  1918.) 

Af/riculfural  Schools. — Section  193  gives  power  to  establish  agricul- 
tural schools  and  rifle  ranges,  and  land  for  the  purpose  may  be  acquired 
as  for  a  public  work  under  the  Public  Works  Act.  (See  also  sections  303 
and  304,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908;  and  section  14,  Public 
Works  Act,  1908.) 

Quarry,  Foad-metal,  d'c. — Section  30  of  the  Counties  Amendment  Act, 
1913,  gives  Councils  power  to  quarry,  purchase,  and  sell  road-metal,  and 
to  quarry,  purchase,  and  burn  lime. 

Workers'  Dwellings. — Sections  31,  32,  and  33  as  amended  by  Counties 
Amendment  Act,  1913,  deals  with  workers'  dwellings,  and  gives  a 
Council  power  to  acquire  land  and  erect  workers'  dwellings,  and  ad- 
vance money  to  a  worker  to  enable  him  to  acquire  land.  (See  also 
section  325,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908,  as  amended  by  section  52, 
Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1913;  also  Workers'  Dwellings 
Act,  1908;  also  Part  III,  State  Advances  Act,  1913 — advances  to 
workers.) 

Licensing  Buildings  for  Public  Meetings,  &c. — Section  13  of  the  1915 
Act  gives  power  to  a  Council  to  make  by-laws  for  the  licensing  and 
control  of  buildings  for  public  meetings,  &c.  The  word  "  building  " 
includes  any  part  of  a  building  and  any  enclosures,  ground,  or  premises. 
(See  also  sections  305-311,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,   1908.) 

Water-supply. — The  question  of  supplies  of  water  for  domestic  use  : 
A  Council  cannot  apparently  do  this,  but  it  can  connect  houses  with 
water-supply  if  a  water-rate  district  has  been  set  up.  (See  also  the 
Water-supply  Act,  1908;    and  sections  104-136,  Mining  Act,  1908.) 

Road  Boards  Act,  1908. 
By-laws  and  Joint  By-laws. — Section  119  gives  a  Road  Board  power 
to  make  by-laws,   and  enables  a   Board  to  join   with  another   Board    in 
making  such  by-laws  to  be  in  force  throughout  all  the  districts  affected. 

Roads. — Section  131  provides  that  a  Road  Board  shall  have  the  care 
and  management  of  district  roads  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public 
Works  Act,  1908,  and  may  form,  construct,  improve,  and  repair  the 
same. 

Under  section  132  (a),  "  The  Board  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereof,  have  full  power  to  form,  construct,  improve,  repair,  and  maintain 
all  such  district  roads,  and  all  bridges  and  ferries  thereon."  (See  also 
sections  152-197  and  206,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908;  sec- 
tions 152-165,  Counties  Act,  1908;  sections  100-184,  Public  Works  Act, 
1908. 

Tree-planting,  Drainage,  and  Waterworks. ^^&Q,i\oxi  133  provides 
that  a   Board  may  expend  moneys  on  the  planting  of  trees,   or   in   any 
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manner  for  encouraging  planting,  or  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  drainage,  irrigation,  or  water-supply  works.  Under  section  2 
of  the  Road  Boards  Amendment  Act,  1914,  a  Road  Board  may  resolve 
to  adopt  the  powers  conferred  upon  municipalities  by  sections  207-227, 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908,  relating  to  drainage.  (See  also  Land 
Drainage  Act,  1908;  also  sections  69  and  108  (c),  Public  Health  Act, 
1908;  sections  166-179,  Counties  Act,  1908;  section  12,  Counties 
Amendment  Act,  1915;  sections  21  and  22,  Counties  Amendment  Act, 
1913;  sections  229-242,  Public  Works  Act,  1908;  and  section  302, 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908.) 

Waterworks. — Section  146  confers  on  Road  Boards  certain  powers  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908,  re  waterworks.  (See  sections  64- 
67,  Public  Health  Act,  1908.) 

Town  Boards  Act,   1908. 

Acts  i?i  corpora  fed. — Section  3  provides  that,  among  other  Acts,  the 
Public  Works  Act  and  Divisions  V  and  VI  and  Part  XLII  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act  shall  be  read  together  with  the  Town  Boards 
Act.  This  to  a  large  extent  confers  on  town  districts  the  powers  of  muni- 
cipalities. Division  V  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  relates  to  the 
general  jDowers  of  a  Council  in  respect  to  contracts  and  works,  co-opera- 
tive system,  leasing,  &c.,  while  Division  VI  deals  with  particular  powers 
of  a  Council  in  respect  of  streets,  private  ways,  drainage  and  sanitation, 
waterworks,  protective  works,  prevention  from  fire,  lighting  and  supply 
of  gas  and  electricity,  public  health  and  convenience,  public  recreation 
and  instruction,  planting,  agricultural  and  other  schools,  rifle  ranges, 
buildings  for  public  meetings,  markets  and  weighing-machines,  noxious 
plants,  mining  and  harbour-works  and  navigation,  and  also  with 
workers'  dwellings.  Part  XLII  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  deals 
with  by-laws,  the  subject-matter  thereof,  and  the  modes  of  making  and 
proving. 

Powers  in  other  Acts. — Section  33,  Town  Boards  Act,  1908,  also 
confers  on  town  districts  the  powers  given  by  any  enactment  relating  to 
auctioneers,  cattle  trespass,  cemeteries,  dog  nuisance,  fencing,  fire-pre- 
vention, licensing  publicans,  municipal  police,  public  pounds,  roads  or 
highways,  and  any  other  matter  of  social  economy. 

Water-suppli/  Rates  and  Lihi-ary  Rates. — Section  2  of  the  Town 
Boards  Amendment  Act,  1910,  confers  on  town  districts  the  powers  of 
a  Borough  Council  as  contained  in  sections  83-90  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act.  These  sections  are  those  which  deal  witli  water-supply 
rates  and  library  rates. 

Fuhlic  Works  Act,  1908. 

Taking  Land. — Sections  12-17  deal  with  what  may  and  may  not  be 
taken.  (See  also  sections  146-150,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908; 
sections  147-152,  Counties  Act,  1908;  and  section  69.  Public  Health 
Act,  1908.) 

Public   Works. — Section   12  gives  power  to  take  land   for  any  public 
work,    and  includes   power  to  set   apart   Crown   land   and   also   power  to 
set    apart    any    part    of    any    public    reserve   or    public    domain    for    any  j 
public   purpose;    but  does  not  include  power  to  take  part   of   a   road  or 
street. 
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Swimming-baths. — Section  9  of  the  1910  Act  gives  power  to  a  local 
authority  to  establish  and  maintain  swimming-baths,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  take  as  public  works  all  such  land,  buildings,  appliances,  and 
conveniences  as  are  necessary.  (See  sections  289-290,  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act.  1908.) 

Recreation-grounds,  <&c. — Section  14  of  the  1908  Act  gives  power  to 
local  authorities  to  take  any  land,  whether  private  or  Native  or  other- 
wise, for  forest-plantation  purposes,  recreation-grounds,  agricultural 
grounds,  kc.  (See  also  sections  299-301  and  303,  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act.  1908,  and  section  193,  Counties  Act,  1908;  see  also  Scenery- 
preservation  Act,   1908.) 

Land  may  he  let. — Section  33  provides  that  land  taken  and  not 
wanted  for  immediate  use  may  be  let. 

Compensation. — Sections  35-91  deal  with  compensation.  Section  35 
provides  that  persons  suffering  damage  consequent  on  land  being  taken 
are  entitled  to  compensation,  and  the  following  sections  deal  with  various 
provisions  regarding  compensation  and  how  it  may  be  obtained. 

Roads  and  Streets. — Sections  100-184  deal  with  construction  of  roads. 
Certain  provisions  as  specified  by  section  100  do  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  boroughs,  as  provision  in  the  same  direction  is  also  made  in  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act.  The  sections  deal  generally  with  the  power 
to  take  land  for  roads  and  upkeep  of  same.  (See  also  sections  152-197, 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908;  section  15,  Land  Act,  1908;  sec- 
tion 3,  Land  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1912;  and  section  32,  Land  Laws 
Amendment  Act,  1913.) 

Frontage. — Section  116  as  amended  by  the  1910  and  1911  Acts 
provides  that  whenever  the  owner  of  land  sells  any  part  he  shall,  unless 
such  part  has  a  frontage  to  an  existing  road  or  street  not  less  than 
66  ft.  in  width  giving  access  to  such  part  of  land,  provide  and  dedicate 
a  strip  of  land  not  less  than  66  ft.  in  width  giving  access  to  such  part 
from  some  existing  road,  street,  or  private  street.  Provision  is  also 
made  that  the  owner  shall  submit  to  the  local  authority  for  its  approval 
a  plan  showing  course,  levels,  grades,  and  extent  of  the  proposed  road 
or  street.  Provision  is  also  made  that  the  Registrar  of  Deeds  shall 
refuse  to  register  any  instrument  affecting  land  unless  and  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  owner  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  sec- 
tion.    (See  also  section  169,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908.) 

Setting  hack  Frontage. — Section  117  provides  that  where  land  hav- 
ing a  frontage  to  an  existing  road  or  street  of  a  less  width  than 
66  ft.  is  subdivided  into  allotments  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  the 
owner  shall  set  back  the  frontage  of  the  land  to  a  distance  of 
at  least  33  ft.  from  the  centre-line  of  the  road  or  street,  and 
shall  dedicate  as  a  public  road  or  street  the  strip  of  land  between  the 
frontage-line  so  set  back  and  the  frontage-line  as  previously  existing, 
and  the  land  so  dedicated  shall  form  part  of  such  existing  road  or  street  : 
Provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  where  the  local 
authority  having  control  of  the  road  or  street,  by  resolution,  declares 
that  the  provisions  hereof  shall  not  apply  to  any  specified  road  or 
street,  or  any  specified  part  thereof,  and  such  resolution  is  approved  by 
the  Governor  in  Council.  Such  approval  may  be  either  absolute  or 
subject  to  such  conditions  with  respect  to  the  building-line  as  the 
Governor  by  Order  in  Council  thinks  fit  to  impose.  The  owner  of  the 
land  so  dedicated  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  by  the  local  authority 
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having  control  of  the  road  or  street;  and  in  assessing  such  compensation 
the  Compensation  Court  shall  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  for 
or  advantage  of  affording  greater  road  or  street  space,  tlio  betterment 
accruing  to  the  whole  property  so  affected,  and  any  sucli  betterment  shall 
be  a  set-of?  against  tlie  compensation  claimed.  (See  sections  178,  179,  180. 
and  .'H5  (e),  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908,  and  section  '.]?>.  Municipal 
Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1910.) 

La7id  Act,   1908. 

Laying  out  Towns. — Section  15  provides  that  in  all  towns  laid  off  on 
Crown  lands  or  private  lands  outside  a  borough  the  main  road  shall  be 
not  less  than  99  ft.  and  cross-roads  not  less  than  66  ft.  in  width,  except 
only  in  the  case  of  an  existing  town,  where  exception  may  be  made; 
provided  also  tlial  in  special  circumstances  the  Minister  may  authorize 
the  laying-off  of  main  roads  to  a  less  width  than  99  ft.  but  not  less  than 
66  ft.  Section  2  of  the  1915  Act  gives  power  to  lay  off  roads  to  a  less  width 
than  66  ft.,  provided  they  are  in  portions  of  the  town  used  wholly  for 
residential  purj^oses,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  person  to 
erect  any  building  less  than  33  ft.  from  the  middle-line  of  the  road. 
Section  15  of  the  principal  Act  provides  that  in  all  towns  laid  off  on 
Crown  lands  space  must  be  set  apart  and  reserved  for  recreation-grounds, 
the  number  of  such  reserves  being  regulated  by  the  superficial  area  of  the 
town,  being  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  such  area;  the  size  of  such  reserves 
shall  not  be  less  than  12|  square  chains.  In  addition  to  reserves  there 
shall  be  reserved  from  sale  as  a  nucleus  of  municipal  property,  to  be 
subsequent!}'  vested  in  the  local  authority  of  the  town  as  endowments, 
1  acre  to  every  10  of  Crown  land.  In  addition  there  shall  be  laid  out 
sufficient  land  either  inside  or  outside  the  town  for  the  dejiositing  of 
refuse,  sufficient  land  for  sites  for  gravel-pits  and  stone-quarries,  and 
for  depositing  gravel,  stone,  and  other  materials;  also  sufficient  land 
outside  the  town  for  public  cemeteries.  Under  section  17  of  the  1908 
Act  power  is  given  to  the  Governor  to  reserve  land  at  the  disposal  of 
His  Majesty  within  any  existing  borough  or  town  district  notwithstand- 
ing that  any  such  borough  or  town  district  may  have  been  laid  off  as 
a  town  previous  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act,  provided 
that  the  reserves  made  under  this  section  shall  only  be  made  in  cases 
where  reserves  for  tlie  same  i:)urpose  do  not  exist.  (See  also  sec- 
tions 152-197.  Municipal  Corporations  Act;  sections  153-161,  Counties 
Act,  1908;    and  sections  100-184,  Public  Works  Act,  1908.) 

Reserves  in  Places  becoming  Boroughs  or  Town  Districts. — Sec- 
tion 18  provides  that  wherever  a  town  or  other  place  subsequently 
becomes  a  borough  or  town  district  all  reserves  for  public  purposes 
within  an  area  granted  or  vested  in  tlie  Council  or  Board  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  made  for  such  jjurposes  within  a  borough  or  town  district.  This 
section  also  provides  that  where  a  borough  or  town  district  becomes 
merged  in  a  county  the  reserves  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  for 
such  purpose  within  the  county  or  to  have  been  granted  or  vested  in  the 
Coujity  Council. 

Village  Settlements. — Section  203  deals  with  village  settlements,  and 
provides  that  every  settlement  shall  be  surveyed,  and  divided  into  village 
allotments  of  1  acre  each  and  homestead  allotments  of  100  acres  each; 
or,  if  the  Governor-General  directs,  a  village  settlement  may  be  divided 
into  village  allotments  only  or  homestead  allotments  only.  Provision 
is  made  in  section  206  for  the  establishment  of  industrial,  rescue,  and 
reformatory  homes,  and  enables  Crown  land  to  be  leased  for  this  purpose. 
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Education  and  Old-age  Pensions  Reserves. — Section  258  enables  land 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  old-age  pensions. 

Endowment  Reserves. — Section  330  gives  power  to  enable  endowment 
reserves  to  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  enables  a 
Land  Board  to  lease  such  land. 

Exchange  of  Portion  of  Education  Reserves. — Section  3  of  the  Educa- 
tion Reserves  Amendment  Act,  1914,  repeals  subsections  (5)  and  (6)  of 
section  330  of  rhe  Land  Act,  1908,  and  authorizes  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  jDortion  of  education  reserves  for  public  purposes  in  order  to  permit, 
among  other  things,  of  the  erection  of  buildings  for  education  or  for 
other  purposes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Board  and  Minister  are 
expedient  in  the  public  interest. 

Laying  out  Roads. — Section  32  of  the  Land  Laws  Amendment  Act, 
1913,  provides  that  roads  shall,  as  nearly  as  may  be  having  regard  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  land,  be  laid  off  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Plan  of  Subdivision  showing  Roads. — Section  3  of  the  1912  Act  pro- 
vides that  where  any  land  is  subdivided  for  sale  or  lease  or  other  dis- 
position as  a  town  a  plan  of  the  subdivision  showing  roads  and  reserves 
proposed  to  be  made  shall  be  prepared  by  a  licensed  surveyor,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Governor,  before  any  part  of  the  land  is  so  divided 
off  or  offered  for  sale.  Any  person  who  connnits  a  breach  of  this  pro- 
vision is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £100.  Provision  is  also  made  that  in  no 
case  shall  a  plan  of  any  town  be  deposited  under  the  Land  Transfer 
Act  or  the  Deeds  Registration  Act  unless  the  plan  is  approved  in  terms 
of  the  section. 

Frontage  of  Subdivisions. — Section  32  of  the  Land  Laws  Amend- 
ment Act,  1913,  also  provides  that  except  in  special  cases  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  no  allotment  shall  have  a  frontage  of  less 
than  40  ft.,  and  in  any  subsequent  subdivision,  whether  for  sale  or  lease 
or  other  disposition,  the  limits  of  frontage  prescribed  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  reduced. 

Workers'  Dwellings. — The  Workers'  Dwellings  Act,  1910,  as  amended 
by  tlie  1914  Act,  provides  for  the  better  provision  for  the  erection  and 
disposal  of  workers'  dwellings.  "  Worker  "  is  defined  as  every  person, 
male  or  female,  who  is  employed  in  work  of  any  kind  or  in  manual  labour 
whose  earnings  at  the  time  of  application  did  not  exceed  £175  per 
annum,  and  who  is  landless.  Power  is  given  to  enable  land  to  be  pur- 
chased and  set  aside  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Buildings  may  be 
erected  thereon,  or,  if  erected,  may  be  converted  into  workers'  dwellings. 
The  capital  value  of  any  worker's  dwelling  shall  not  exceed  £750. 
Workers'  dwellings  districts  may  be  appointed,  and  for  every  district 
there  shall  be  a  Board  consisting  of  not  more  than  three  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Minister.  The  Board  shall  exercise  such  powers  as  may 
be  delegated  by  the  Superintendent  or  the  Workers'  Dwellings  Board. 
Under  section  5  of  the  1910  Act  the  Governor  may  appoint  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Workers'  Dwellings.  Provision  is  made  to  enable  the  ap- 
plicant to  purchase  the  house  by  instalments. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  1914  Act  in  cases  where  the  Minister  is  not 
prepared  to  erect  workers'  dwellings,  power  being  given  to  sell  land  to 
a  worker  conditionally  on  the  worker  obtaining  an  advance  from  the 
Superintendent.  State  Advances  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
dwelling  on  the  land.      (See  also  State  Advances  Act,   1908 — advances  to 
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workers;  section  325,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908;  and  sec- 
tions 31,  32,  and  33,  Counties  Amendment  Act,  1913;  and  Second 
Schedule,  Counties  Amendment  Act,  1915.) 

Cemeteries  Act,  1908. — Sections  49-54  deal  with  the  question  of  pro- 
viding cemeteries.  Section  49  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
local  authority  to  provide  a  cemetery. 

Borrowing  Moneys. — Section  50  enables  the  borrowing  of  moneys  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  that  the  land  to  be  acquired  may  be  in  a  con- 
venient place  either  within  or  beyond  the  district  under  the  control  of 
the  local  authority;  provided,  however,  that  a  cemetery  or  burial- 
ground  shall  not  be  established  within  the  limits  of  a  borough  or  town 
district. 

Gommon  Cemetery . — Provision  is  made  in  section  53  for  two  or  more 
local  authorities  to  agree  in  providing  one  common  cemetery;  while 
section  54  enables  a  local  authority,  instead  of  joining  with  another  in 
the  formation  of  a  common  cemetery,  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
other  local  authority  to  be  expended  in  the  acquisition  of  a  cemetery. 

Denominational  Burial-ground . — Provision  is  made  in  section  59  to 
enable  a  burial-ground  to  be  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  burial  of  mem- 
bers of  religious  denominations;  provided  the  Minister  may  refuse  to 
grant  his  consent  if  by  reason  of  its  position  or  other  common  cause  he 
thinks  the  land  is  not  fit  for  a  burial-ground. 

No  Cemetery  within  Borough  or  Town  District. — Section  60  provides 
that  no  cemetery  or  burial-ground  of  any  kind  shall  be  established  within 
the  limits  of  any  borough  or  town  district. 

Drains  and  Sewers. — Section  63  requires  that  the  trustees  or  managers 
of  a  cemetery  or  burial-ground  make  the  necessary  and  proper  drains 
and  sewers  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cemetery  or  burial-ground  dry. 
(See  also  section  194,  Counties  Act,  1908,  and  344  {q).  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  1908.) 

Penalty. — Section  64  provides  a  penalty  for  allowing  any  offensive 
matter  from  a  cemetery  or  burial-ground  to  flow  into  any  river,  stream, 
or  reservoir. 

Fire  Brigades  Act,  1908. 

Fire  Districts  and  Fire  Boards. — This  Act  makes  special  provision 
for  the  constitution  of  fire  districts  and  Fire  Boards.  (See  also  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  1908.  and  Counties  Act,  1908.) 

Purchase  or  lease  Property. — Section  27  makes  special  provision 
enabling  a  Fire  Board  to  purchase  or  lease  property  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

Agreernenf . — Section  2  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Amendment  Act,  1914, 
permits  a  Fire  Board  and  a  local  authority  to  agree  for  the  protec- 
tion from  fire  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  district  of  the  local  authority. 

United  Fire  Districts. — Section  7  of  this  Amendment  Act  provides 
for  united  fire  districts. 

Slaughtering  and  Inspection  Act,  1908. 

Plans  and  Site  of  Abattoir  to  he  approved. — Section  8  provides  that 
a  local  authority  shall  not  proceed  to  establish  an  abattoir  until  plans 
of  site  have  been  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Minister. 
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Estahlishment  of  Abattoirs. — Section  16,  paragraph  [d),  allows  local 
authorities  to  combine  and  establish  an  abattoir  for  their  respective 
districts. 

Stock  to  he  slaughtered  in  Slaughterhouse. — Section  19  provides  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  slaughter  any  stock  except  in  a  registered 
slaughterhouse;  and  section  20  provides  that  no  license  is  to  be  granted 
for  a  slaughterhouse  in  any  district  in  which  there  is  a  registered 
abattoir. 

Tramways  Act,   1908. 

Construction  of  Public  Tramways. — Sections  3-16  deal  with  con- 
struction of  public  tramways,  and  enable  a  local  authority  to  take  land 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works  Act  anci  construct  tramways. 

Private  Tramways. — Sections  16-20  deal  with  private  tramways. 

Scenery  Preservation  Act,  1908. 

Permanent  Reserves. — Section  6  allows  of  land  recommended  by  the 
Board  being  set  aside  as  permanent  reserves  for  scenic,  thermal,  or 
historical  reserves. 

Cost  of  Scenery-preservation. — Section  11  provides  for  the  payment 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  expenses  incidental  to  scenic  preser- 
vation and  maintaining  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  timber,  plants, 
bush,  landmarks,  palisades,  and  mounds  in  any  reserve  under  the  Act. 

Penalty. — Section  15  prescribes  the  penalty  in  the  case  of  any  person 
lighting  a  fire  or  cutting  or  removing  bush  or  in  any  way  interfering 
with  scenic  or  historical  features  of  a  reserve.  (See  also  sections  2.3 
and  3  (y).  Police  Offences  Act,  1908.) 

Offtnce  to  discharge  Firearm,  c&c.— Section  6  of  the  Amendment 
Act  of  1910  as  amended  by  section  3  of  the  Amendment  Act,  1915,  makes 
it  an  offence  for  any  person  to  have  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control 
or  to  discharge  any  firearm  while  on  any  such  land,  or  to  kill  or  take 
any  bird  or  any  native  or  imported  game  thereon. 

Hospitals  Act,  1909. 

Hospital  Districts. — Section  3  gives  power  to  constitute  hospital  dis- 
tricts consisting  of  the  area  of  various  local  authorities. 

Power  to  combine  Local  Authorities. — Section  83  gives  power  to  com- 
bine local  authorities  for  such  of  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
as  are  mentioned  in  the  order.  This  provision  is  extended  by  section  15 
of  the  1913  Act,  which  enables  the  Board  of  the  hospital  district  within 
which  the  district  of  the  local  authorit}-  is  situated  to  be  deemed  to  be 
the  local  authorit}-  of  that  district. 

Infectious  Diseases  Board  to  be  Local  Authority. — Section  5  of  the 
1910  Act  defines  a  Hospital  Board  as  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases.  (See  sections  13-36, 
Public  Health  Act,  1908;  sections  15  and  16,  Public  Health  Amend- 
ment Act.  1918.) 

Local  Bodies'  Loa7ts  Act,   1913. 

Special  Loan. — Section  3  gives  a  local  body  power  to  raise  a  special 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  providing  and  establishing  any 
public  work,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  any  land,  building,  erection,  &c. 

Joint  Special  Loan. — Section  56  provides  for  the  raising  by  two  or 
more  local  authorities  of  joint  special  loans.      (See  also  section  36,  Muni- 
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cipal  Corporations  Act,  1908;  section  110,  Counties  Act,  1908;  sec- 
tion 69  (:5),  Public  Health  Act,  1908;  and  section  6,  Public  Health 
Amendment  Act,  1918.) 

Loans  hy  Advances  Office. — Section  60  provides  for  the  lending  of 
mone^-s  by  the  Advances  Office  for  any  of  the  following  public  works  : 
Construction  of  roads  or  streets,  including  channels;  construction  of 
bridges,  waterworks;  supply  of  water;  drainage-works  or  irrigation- 
works;    and  sanitarj'  works. 

War  Legislation  Act. 
Loans  for  providing   Work  for  Discharged  Soldiers. — Section   22   of 
the  1917  War  Legislation  Act  gives  power  to  local  authorities  to  borrow 
moneys   without   taking   a   poll   for   the   purpose   of   providing   work   for 
discharged  soldiers. 

Education  Reserves  Act,   1908. 

Sites  for  Public  Schools. — Sections  3-6  of  the  1908  Act  deal  with  the 
question  of  setting-aside  of  land  as  sites  for  public  schools. 

Sections  7  and  8  as  amended  by  the  1910  Act  give  power  to  the 
Governor  to  reserve  waste  land  for  endowment  of  primary  and  secondary 
education. 

Payment  for  Improvements. — Sections  9-18  as  amended  by  the  1911 
Act  deal  with  High-school  reserves. 

Roads,  <fcc. — Section  9  of  the  1910  Act  provides  that  the  trustees  may 
out  of  rent  of  any  reserves  or  endowments  vested  in  them  pay  wiiolly  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  survey  or  improvements  of  any  road  or  bridge,  ferry 
or  ford,  necessary  to  the  leasing  or  subdivision  of  land  vested  in  them 
the  construction  or  improvement  of  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Minister. 

Admi7iistration  of  Lands. — Section  25  of  the  1908  Act  deals  with  the 
administration  of  lands,  while  section  29  of  that  Act  contains  provision 
to  enable  exchanges  to  be  effected. 

Amendments  to  this  Act  were  made  in  1910,  1911.  1913,  1914,  and 
1915. 

State  Advances  Act,  1908. 
Loans  to   Workers. — This   Act   gives   power,    among   other   things,   to 
advance  money  to  workers  who  are  in  receipt  of  not  more  than   £200 
per  annum  to  enable  a  house  to  be  purchased  or  erected. 

Unformed  Roads  or  Streets. — Section  118  provides  as  follows  : — 
"  On  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  owners  owning  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  frontage  of  any  unformed  road  or  street  of  not  less 
than  sixty-si.x  feet  in  width  which  had  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  been  dedicated  or  used  as  a  public  road  or  street,  the 
local  authority  may  form  the  same  and  apportion  the  cost  thereof  amongst 
the  wliole  of  the  owners  in  proportion  to  the  frontage  held  by  them  re- 
spectively, and  may  recover  the  amount  so  apportioned  as  if  the  same 
were  a  rate." 

Bridges,  Ferries,  and  Fords. — Sections  119-121  deal  with  bridges, 
ferries,  and  fords.  (See  also  section  206,  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1908;  section  27,  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act, 
1913;  sections  162-165,  Counties  Act,  1908;  and  section  132  (a), 
Road  Boards  Act.  1908.) 

Nuisances. — Sections  145-152  deal  with  injuries  and  nuisances  on 
streets.     (See  also  sections  191-197.  Municipal  Corporations  Act,   1908; 
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Police  Offences  Act.  1908;  and  Noxious  Weeds  Act,  1908.)  Sections  153- 
155  deal  with  fences  on  roads. 

Railways  and  Tramways. — Sections  209-219  deal  with  the  question  of 
regulation  and  inspection  of  private  railways  and  tramways. 

Drainage. — Sections  229-242  deal  with  the  question  of  drainage  by 
public  bodies — i.e..  County  Councils — power  being  given  to  enable 
surveys  to  be  made,  &c.,  and  the  necessary  work  to  be  done  regarding 
drainage.  (See  also  sections  166-179,  Counties  Act,  1908;  section  133, 
Road  Boards  Act,  1908;    and  Land  Drainage  Act,  1908.) 

Map. — Section  233  requires  a  map  to  be  prepared.  (See  also  sec- 
tion 210,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908.) 

Water-power  and  Electrical  Energy. — Sections  267-277  deal  with 
water-power  and  electric  energy.  (See  sections  261-277,  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act.  1908;  sections  32,  33,  34,  Municipal  Corporations 
Amendment  Act,  1913;  section  5,  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment 
Act.  1915;    also  Tramways  Act.  1908,  and  Post  and  Telegraph  Act,  1908.) 

Delegation  of  Powers. — Section  278  gives  the  Governor  in  Council 
power  to  delegate  to  a  local  body  the  powers  or  authorities  vested  in  him 
in  relation  to  the  construction  or  control  of  public  works. 

Public  Reserves  and  Domains  Act,  1908. 

Recreation-grounds. — Section  29  deals  with  recreation-grounds,  and 
gives  trustees  power  to  lease  and  deal  generally  with  such  reserves.  (See 
sections  299-301,  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1908;  and  Fourth  Sche- 
dule, Counties  Act,  1908;  also  Land  Act,  1908,  and  Education  Reserves 
Act,  1908.) 

Racecourse  Reserves.  —  Section  30  provides  for  the  control  and 
management  of  reserves  set  apart  as  racecourses. 

Public  Domains  Administration. — Section  33  deals  generally  with  the 
administration  of  public  domains,  and  gives  power  for  the  laying-out 
thereof. 

[Note. — There  are  in  addition  to  the  above  public  Acts  various  local 
Acts  dealing  with  the  subject.^ 

Repatriation. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  Discharged  Soldiers  Settlement  Act,  1915, 
for  the  settlement  of  discharged  soldiers  on  Crown  land  and  settlement 
land;  while  provision  is  made  in  the  Repatriation  Act,  1918,  to  set  up 
a  Repatriation  Board  whose  functions  and  duties  it  shall  be  to  make 
provision  for  the  restoration  of  discharged  soldiers  to  civil  life,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  discharged  soldiers  and  soldiers'  widows  in  civil 
employment  or  occupation.  This  Act  also  makes  provision  for  the  train- 
ing of  discharged  soldiers,  and  enables  the  Board  to  establish  and  carry 
on  schemes  for  this  purpose. 

Provision  has  recently  been  made  by  the  War  Funds  Council  esta- 
blished under  the  War  Funds  Act,  1915,  to  provide  bursaries  to  enable 
discharged  soldiers  to  continue  their  educational  training  at  universities. 

Under  section  22  of  the  War  Legislation  Act,  1917,  power  is  given 
to  enable  local  authorities  to  borrow  money  without  taking  a  poll  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  work  for  discharged  soldiers. 

VOTE   OF   THANKS. 
Mr.  Newton  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper. 
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PAPER  ON  TOWN-PLANNING  LEGISLATION. 
By  Mr.  H.   F.   von  Haast. 

Before  we  can  consider  what  legislation  is  required  to  give  effect 
to  the  principles  of  town-planning  in  New  Zealand  we  must  get  a  clear 
idea  of  what  we  mean  by  town-planning  and  at  what  practical  policy 
town-planners  aim. 

Town-planning  includes  both  i)replanning  and  replanning.  By 
"  replanning  "  we  mean  deciding  upon  and  carrying  out  those  altera- 
tions in  a  city  already  built  up  that  are  necessary  to  provide  increased 
facilities  for  traffic;  the  construction  of  new  streets  or  the  widening 
of  existing  ones;  the  destruction  of  slum  areas  and  the  rehousing  of 
those  evacuated  ;  the  provision  of  open  spaces,  such  as  parks,  gardens, 
or  boulevards,  for  rest  and  recreation  ;  the  rearrangement  of  ports  and 
railways  and  industrial  areas  for  the  better  transaction  of  commerce 
and  industry;  and,  what  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  the  creation  of  a  civic  centre — a  great  open  space 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  in  which  are  grouped  the  chief  public  buildings, 
the  emblem  of  the  civic  spirit  and  traditions. 

But  this  replanning  is  for  the  most  part  only  remedial — the  correc- 
tion at  enormous  cost  of  the  consequences  of  lack  of  foresight,  co-opera- 
tion, and  co-ordination  in  the  past.  "  Our  ports,"  says  Patrick  Geddes 
in  his  "Cities  in  Evolution,"  "have  grown  up  anyhow;  our  townSj^  in 
which  factory  and  railway,  slum  and  suburb,  are  separated  by  mere 
accidents  of  personal  ownership,  or  crushed  by  merely  planless  growth, 
and  which  we  then  patch  and  cobble  as  best  we  may,  and  at  infinite  cost 
and  labour,  and  with  no  organic  unity,  no  adequate  utility,  and  no 
beauty  when  done."  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years  not  less  than  £25,000,000  has  been  expended  by  British  local 
authorities  in  the  work  of  street-widening,  whereas  if  a  proper  town- 
planning  scheme  were  prepared  well  in  advance,  all  requirements,  in- 
cluding facilities  for  traffic  and  transport  to  and  from  centres  of  resort 
and  attraction — such  as  railway-stations,  the  shipping  and  manufactur- 
ing quarters  of  the  town,  and  the  residential  suburbs — could  be  obtained 
at  practically  no  expense. 

It  is  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  and  to  save  the  expense  of  replanning 
that  preplanning  is  advocated.  This  may  include  the  laying-out  from 
the  commencement  of  a  new  city,  town,  or  village,  such  as  the  uncom- 
pleted Federal  capital  of  Canberra,  or  the  highly  successful  garden  city 
of  Letchworth — a  complete  self-contained  town  on  virgin  land  with  an 
area  of  4,566  acres  comprising  an  agricultural  belt  of  .3,000  acres,  which 
in  1913  had  a  population  of  over  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  and  will 
eventually  carry  thirty-five  thousand  with  an  average  over  seven  square 
miles  of  only  nine  people  to  the  acre — one  of  the  happiest  and  healthiest 
places  in  the  world. 

But  town-planning,  as  the  term  is  used  in  England  and  in  its 
most  frequent  application  at  the  present  day,  has  been  thus  defined  by 
Mr.  Charles  Reade,  Town-planner  to  the  Government  of  South  Australia: 
"  Town-planning  is  the  science  of  preplanning  all  unimproved  land  in 
or  adjoining  towns  or  cities  likely  to  be  used  for  building  or  otlier  civic 
purposes  within  the  next  thirty  or  fifty  years.  It  aims  at  obtaining 
convenience  in  transit  and  connnunication,  land  for  public  purposes  at 
fair  value,  and  generally  to  promote  amenity,  health,  aesthetic  welfare. 
and  advantage  for  all  concerned.  It  seeks  to  secure  the  most  economical 
development  in  favour  of  providing  houses  with  gardens  and  open  spaces 
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attached,  purchased  ur  let  at  a  price  people  can  afford  to  pay,  at  the 
same  time  yielding  a  fair  commercial  return  on  the  capital  invested, 
as  well  as  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  landowner  and  builder.  This  is 
especially  so  in  tlie  case  of  the  garden-city  movement." 

Mr.  Aldridge's  sober  description  of  the  first  town-planning  scheme  in 
England  (Kuislip-Northwood)  under  the  Act  of  1909  shows  that  town- 
planning  as  practised  there,  and  as  jiroposed  here,  is  not  a  visionary 
project,  but  a  practical  business  proposition.  He  says,  "  The  scheme 
is  an  "honest  and  serious  attempt,  with  the  co-operation  of  landowners 
and  all  concerned,  to  provide  a  workable  means  of  securing  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  district  as  they  grow  and  develop  shall  assume 
ordered  parts  of  a  unified  whole,  and  that  the  ratepayers  and  community 
at  large  shall  be  saved  from  the  costly  mistakes  which  are  inevitable 
where  forethought  and  central  control  are  absent." 

One  of  the  first  Town-planning  Acts  was  that  passed  by  Sweden  in 
1874,  and  some  extracts  from  that  express  so  clearly  in  a  general  way 
the  objects  and  methods  of  town-planning  as  to  deserve  citation. 

1.  For  every  town  shall  be  prepared  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of 
its  general  arrangements  and  of  the  buildings  within  it.  The  plan 
shall  regulate  not  only  the  buildings,  but  the  streets,  the  markets,  and 
other  public  places. 

2.  Those  plans  regulating  the  building  in  a  town  which  are  now  in 
force  shall  continue  in  force  in  relation  to  all  matters  respecting  which 
no  change  is  made  by  this  law. 

3.  No  building  must  take  place  in  a  town  which  contravenes  the 
regulations  of  the  existing  plan,  nor  shall  a  town  be  extended  into  a 
district  for  which  no  building  plan  has  been  prepared. 

4.  Should  the  extension  of  a  town  into  a  district  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  its  building  plan  become  necessary,  or  for  some  other  reason 
be  desirable,  a  plan  must  forthwith  be  prepared  for  the  said  district, 
in  order  that  no  difficulty  may  be  created  by  the  erection  of  buildings 
before  a  plan  is  prepared. 

5.  Questions  respecting  the  town  plan  are  dealt  with  by  the  Town 
Commissioners,  or,  where  no  such  Commissioners  exist,  by  the  Town 
Council.  The  plan  decided  on  must  finally  be  submitted  to  the  King 
for  examination. 

6.  The  town  plan  shall  be  drawn  to  scale,  the  contours  shown,  and 
be  accompanied  by  the  necessary  explanations. 

7.  The  town  plan  must  be  prepared  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  require- 
ments of  traffic,  in  respect  to  ample  space  and  convenience,  shall  be 
supplied;  that  the  light  and  air  needed  for  health  shall  be  provided; 
that  the  danger  from  fire  shall  be  guarded  against;  and  that  there  shall 
be  open  spaces,  the  variety  of  construction,  and  the  beauty  necessary 
for  aesthetic  reasons.  For  this  purpose  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
streets  shall  be  wide,  and  shall  run  in  the  direction  most  suitable  for 
traffic;  that  large  and  suitable  sites  shall  be  provided  for  markets, 
harbours,  and  other  places  where  there  will  be  much  traffic;  that  wide 
promenades  or  boulevards,  with  shrubberies  in  the  middle  and  roadways 
on  each  side,  or  with  suitable  arrangements,  shall  traverse  the  town, 
if  possible  in  various  places  and  in  various  directions,  and  that  as  many 
open  spaces  as  possible,  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  sliall  be  provided 
in  the  town;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  residential  districts  shall  not 
be   so   large  or   so  crowded   witli   hoi^ses   as   to  prevent   the   free   passage 
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of  air  or  to  interfere  witli  the  work  of  e.\.tinf^ui>shiu<r  fires,  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  tliat  in  the  said  districts  the  building-sites  shall  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  commodious  dwellinp^s  and  the 
provision  of  open  and  well-ventilated  yards;  that,  where  possible,  lines 
of  back  fifardens  shall  be  so  arranfj:ed  in  the  residential  districts  of  the 
town  that  there  shall  be  on  each  side  of  the  gardens  a  line  of  building- 
sites  ;  and  also  that,  where  desirable  and  possible,  there  shall  be  front 
gardens  between  tlie  houses  and  the  streets. 

8.  In  no  circumstances  must  the  said  back  gardens  and  front  gardens 
be  built  over,  or  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  gardens  or 
other  form  of  planted  space;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  building 
surveyor  to  see  that  this  regulation  is  enforced.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  owners  to  keep  the  gardens  always  in  good  order. 

9.  Within  a  period  of  two  years  at  the  latest  there  sliall  be  prepared 
for  every  towm  in  the  kingdom  a  statement  showing  what  parts  of  the 
district  for  which  a  plan  has  been  prepared  ir  is  intended  in  accordance 
with  this  law  to  incorporate  as  a  district  of  the  town.  The  said  state- 
ment shall,  within  the  period  stated,  be  submitted  to  the  King  for  a])- 
proval,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  town,  which  must  show  clearly 
botli  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  and  the  extent  to  wliicli  the  various 
districts  are  covered  with  buildings. 

10.  The  improvement  of  existing  towns  is  also  provided  for. 

11.  When  a  new  plan  is  prepared,  or  an  existing  plan  is  altered  for 
the  regulation  of  one  or  more  districts  of  a  town,  regard  must  at  the 
same  time  be  had  to  the  future  regulations  of  other  town  districts  which 
may  possibly  come  into  existence,  so  that  a  harmonious  arrangement 
of  the  whole  town  may  be  obtained. 

The  following  points  will  be  noted  in  this  legislation  :  — 

(1.)  The  preparation  of  a  town-planning  scheme  is  not  optional,  Imt 
obligatory  within   a  certain  time. 

(2.)  The  plan  and  scheme  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  local  body  govern- 
ing the  town. 

(3.)  They  must  be  approved  by  the  representative  of  the  Government. 

(4.)  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  enforcement  of  a  building-line 
beyond  which  the  land  must  not  be  built  over. 

(5.)  Provision  is  made  for  the  harmonizing  and  co-ordinating  the 
schemes  of  several  contiguous  districts. 

In  the  Italian  method  of  obtaining  both  urban  and  suburban  com- 
prehensive road-street  planning,  including  street-widenings.  land  for 
public  gardens,  squares,  ttc,  we  find  the  following  features:  Town- 
planning  is  compulsory  for  all  urban  communities  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  people.  There  is  friendly  co-operation  between  the  Corpora- 
tion which  prepares  tlie  scheme  and  the  landowners.  Compensation  paid 
to  the  owners  is  assessed  at  the  value  of  the  land  when  taken,  quite  apart 
from  any  value  given  to  it  by  either  the  proposed  or  executed  works. 
Owners  pay  betterment,  which  in  practice  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  pur- 
chase of  land  and  construction  of  road  and  street  systems,  and  to  pay 
a  large  proj)ortion  of  the  cost  of  great  avenues,  main  roads,  public 
squares,  gardens,  aiid  bridges.  Owners  often  combine  to  press  forward 
the  execution  of   Italian   Corporation  town-planning  projects. 

From  town-planning  in  Germany — in  which  noble  and  costly  streets 
and  boulevards  are  often  accompanied  by  large  masses  of  people  piled 
up    one    on    top    of    another    in    unhealthy    tenement    houses,    owing    to 
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speculative  companies  and  syndicate.s  taking  advantage  of  the  city  im- 
provements to  put  up  the  price  of  land,  and  also  controlling  the  munici- 
palities and  making  by-laws  to  suit  themselves — we  learn  these  lessons  : 
Where  the  city,  as  in  Berlin,  has  contented  itself  with  making  wide  and 
expensive  tlioroughfares,  places,  and  magnificent  public  buildings,  has 
left  the  speculator  free  to  deal  in  suburban  lands  as  he  pleases,  and  left 
to  him  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  working  classes,  land-values  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  cities  of  Germany  are  eight  to  ten  times  higher  than 
in  similar  areas  in  England,  and  the  housing  and  overcrowding  deplor- 
able. On  the  otlier  hand,  where,  as  in  Frankfort  and  Ulm,  the  munici- 
pality has  had  and  exercised  land-purchase  power  and  has  bought  large 
quantities  of  suburban  land  at  the  agricultural  value  before  it  could  be 
artificially  raised  in  value  by  speculators,  we  find  that  Frankfort  has 
been  able  to  create  a  large  new  industrial  district  with  a  great  river 
liarbour,  docks,  and  factory-sites,  to  the  great  commercial  advantage  of 
the  town,  with  ample  recreation-grounds  and  open  spaces,  and  that  the 
city  will  erect  a  large  number  of  workers'  dwellings.  In  Ulm  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  enables  the  town  to  keep  at  a  reasonable  limit  the  price 
of  land,  and  to  provide  land  at  a  very  moderate  rate  for  undertakings 
of  public  interest,  industries,  houses  for  workmen,  itc. 

From  these  examples  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  town-planning 
is  to  work,  municipalities  must  have  large  powers  of  land-purchase  and 
must  buy  up  large  quantities  of  the  outlying  land,  and  must  also  be 
able  to  raise  funds  lo  enable  them  either  to  erect  dwellings  themselves 
or  to  encourage  public-utility  companies  to  do  so. 

A  law  wliich  has  been  found  very  beneficial  in  the  German  cities 
where  the  ownership  of  land  is  greatly  divided  and  city  improvements 
are  necessary  for  streets  and  building  purposes  is  the  Lex  Adickes.  This 
allows  a  transference  and  consolidation  of  the  several  plots.  After  such 
consolidation  deduction  is  made  for  streets  and  oj^en  spaces,  and  then 
the  land  is  divided  amongst  the  proprietors  in  the  form  of  regular  plots 
in  proportion  to  the  original  surface,  compensation  being  charged  or 
paid  according  as  the  owner  gets  land  of  greater  or  less  value  than  that 
taken  from  him,  and  mortgages  on  the  land  taken  passing  to  the  allotted 
land. 

A  law  of  this  kind  w^ould  have  enabled  Wren  to  give  effect  to  his 
fine  scheme  for  replanning  London  after  the  great  fire,  but  the  refusal 
of  the  owners  to  relinquish  their  own  particular  plots  brought  the  plan 
to  nought.  A  provision  similar  to  the  Lex  Adickes  is  now  generally 
inserted  in  English  town-planning  schemes. 

Another  law  in  Germany  that  deserves  attention  is  that  which  enables 
towns  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  unearned  increment.  Many  towns 
impose  a  tax  on  a  scale  graduated  to  secure  a  larger  portion  of  the 
increment  according  as  values  had  increased  since  the  last  sale,  and  be- 
coming operative  on  each  sale.  Every  time,  for  instance,  that  a  piece 
of  land  is  transferred  at  an  increase  on  the  last  price  the  Corporation 
takes  a  portion  of  the  increase,  vai'ving  from  10  per  cent,  on  an  increase 
up  to  10  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  above  200  per  cent,  increase  in  value. 
In  England  under  the  Town-planning  Act  of  1909  the  local  authority 
is  the  body  to  prepare  a  town-planning  scheme,  but  it  is  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  do  so. 

Tlie  area  to  which  such  a  sclieme  applies  is  not  tliat  part  of  a  city 
already  built  upon,  but  only  that  land  which  if^  in  course  of  development 
or  likely  to  be  used  for  building  purposes,  and  to  which  it  is  desired  to 
apply  a  scheme  with  the  object  of  securing  proper   sanitary  conditions. 
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amenity,  and  convenitMice  in  connection  with  the  laying-out  and  use  of 
the  lands  and  any  neighbouring  lands.  The  expression  includes  any 
land  likely  to  be  used  as  or  for  the  [jurpose  of  providing  open  spaces, 
roads,  streets,  parks,  pleasure  or  recreation  grounds,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  any  work  upon  or  under  the  land  incidental  to  a  town- 
planning  scheme — viz.,  almost  every  use  to  which  undeveloped  land  can 
be  ])ut.  There  may  also  be  included  in  the  scheme  land  already  built 
upon  or  not  likely  to  be  used  for  building  purposes,  provided  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  satisfied  that  it  is  so  situated  as  regards  the 
rest  of  the  land  in  the  scheme  that  it  ought  to  be  included. 

The  Local  Government  Board  is  the  central  supervising  body  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  to  which  all  schemes  must  be  submitted,  which 
holds  inquiries,  hears  the  grievances  of  landowners  and  others  who  claim 
to  be  prejudicially  affected  by  the  scheme,  and  in  general  acts  as  a  Court 
of  Appeal.  Tlie  i^rocedure  is  somewhat  as  follows  :  The  local  authority, 
having  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  proposed  district,  and  having  ascer- 
tained and  registered  the  names  of  all  the  landowners  in  the  district, 
prepares  a  map,  and  passes  a  resolution  that  at  the  expiration  of  a  stated 
period  it  will  apply  to  the  Board  for  authority  to  prepare  a  scheme. 
It  notifies  the  prescribed  persons  and  advertises  its  intention  to  apply, 
holds  conferences  witli  landowners  and  others  affected  with  a  view  to 
meeting  objections  raised  and  arriving  at  an  arrangement  agreeable  to 
all  parties.  Then  it  passes  its  resolution  applying  for  authority  to 
prepare  the  scheme. 

The  Board  then  holds  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  there  should 
be  a  scheme  or  not,  and  again  all  interested  parties  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  their  views.  If  the  Board  grants  authority  to  prepare 
the  scheme,  details  are  then  worked  out,  negotiations  entered  into  with 
the  owners,  agreements  come  to  and  executed,  and  the  printed  draft 
scheme  placed  on  deposit.  After  consideration  of  objections  the  scheme 
is  finally  settled  by  the  local  authority,  and  the  scheme  and  maps  sealed 
and  sent  to  the  Board,  which  then  holds  a  further  inquiry,  makes  such 
modifications  as  it  thinks  fit,  provisionally  approves  the  scheme,  and 
hears  objections  against  the  modifications.  If  objections  are  made  to 
the  scheme  in  its  final  form  it  must  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  If  an  address  is  presented  to  the  King  by  either  House 
against  the  scheme  within  a  certain  time  no  further  proceedings  thereon 
will  be  taken,  but  this  is  not  to  prejudice  the  making  of  a  new  scheme. 
If  no  such  address  is  presented  the  scheme  will  be  approved  by  the  Board 
and  come  into  force. 

The  procedure  is  cumbrous  and  vexatious,  involving  numerous 
formalities  and  delays  and  unnecessary  expense,  and  giving  property- 
owners  some  seven  or  eight  opportunities  of  raising  objections.  The 
first  schemes  to  run  the  gauntlet  took  between  three  and  four  years  before 
they  could  be  brought  into  operation.  This  delay  could  be  largely 
obviated  if  the  central  authority,  the  Government  Town-i>lanner  or 
Board,  took  part  in  the  first  conference  between  the  local  authority  and 
those  interested,  and  was  able  to  make  suggestions  at  once  for  the 
adjustment  of  difficulties. 

The  chief  features  of  the  English  town-planning  schemes  are  the 
construction  of  new  streets,  the  widening  and  adjustment  of  boundaries 
of  existing  streets,  the  provision  for  different  kinds  of  roads  and  streets 
with  different  widths  and  different  kinds  of  construction  according  as 
to  whether  they  are  to  be  main  arterial  roads  100  ft.  wide,  secondary 
streets   carrying    a   certain    amount    of   general   traffic,    or   quiet   garden 
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roads  or  streets  where  there  will  be  little  traffic  beyond  the  tradesmen's 
vehicles  bringing  supplies  to  the  dwellinghoiises,  with  appropriate 
regulations  for  each.  Provision  is  made  for  the  relaxation  of  the  by- 
laws as  regards  new  short  streets  on  condition  that  proper  provision  is 
made  for  turning-spaces,  and  conununication  with  other  streets,  and 
the  planting  with  grass,  trees,  or  shrubs  of  parts  of  the  said  streets; 
also  for  the  relaxation  of  by-laws  as  to  the  width  and  construction  of 
streets  when  land  for  open  spaces  is  set  apart  or  wide  streets  are  provided 
by  the  owners.  Permission  is  given  for  the  erection  of  dwellinghouses 
round  a  quadrangle  or  other  open  space — viz.,  round  three  sides  of  a 
square,  with  lawns  or  gardens  in  the  centre,  one  side  being  open  to  the 
road,  and  the  approach  to  such  buildings  being  by  a  footpath  alone  or 
narrow  street.  This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  convenient,  and 
economical  features  of  garden  cities.  Of  course,  proper  provision  is 
made  for  adequate  space  between  the  houses  so  as  to  ensure  abundance  of 
light  and  air.  One  of  the  most  important  clauses  in  these  schemes  is 
that  fixing  building-lines  at  ample  distance  back  to  allow  not  only  for 
light  and  air  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  streets,  but  also  for  street- 
widening,  in  some  cases  72  ft.  This,  and  not  compulsory  streets  of  66  ft. 
wide  in  every  case — dreary  stretches  of  dull  macadam  and  asphalt,  in- 
creasing the  price  of  the  land  and  cost  of  living,  involving  the  payment 
of  thousands  in  compensation,  imposing  a  burden  on  the  community  in 
the  upkeep  of  a  quite  unnecessary  amount  of  surface,  a  depressing  in- 
fluence in  diminishing  the  amount  of  surface,  which  should  be  in  grass, 
flowers,  and  trees,  and  tending  to  create  slums  in  the  shape  of  long  rows 
of  wooden  boxes  with  iron  roofs  rather  than  to  prevent  them — is  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  secure  adequate  air,  light,  space, 
and  amenities  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  while  enabling  the  Council, 
when  occasion  arises  and  the  traffic  demands,  to  open  up  the  streets  to 
the  necessary  extent. 

The  general  principle  is  to  show  the  essential  roads  only  on  the  map, 
leaving  a  framework  to  be  filled  in  later  as  required.  A  time  is  generally 
provided  for  the  construction  of  the  streets,  some  at  once,  others  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  authority,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  adjoining 
landowners  to  appeal.  The  obligation  of  the  landowner  who  derives 
benefit  from  the  street  to  pay  his  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  con- 
struction arises  only  when  the  land  is  brought  into  rating  for  other  than 
agricultural  purposes. 

Such  schemes  also  make  provision  for  public  buildings,  parks,  plaj-- 
ing-fields,  and  open  spaces,  including  private  open  spaces — viz.,  land 
remaining  in  private  hands,  but  which  cannot  be  built  upon.  It  is  proved 
by  experience  that  lands  for  these  purposes  are  given  by  the  landowners 
in  consideration  of  the  benefits  that  they  can  obtain  by  the  relaxation  of 
tlie  by-laws  in  their  favour  and  of  the  general  advantages  they  derive 
from  the  scheme. 

Regulations  providing  for  proper  housing  play  a  prominent  part  in 
these  schemes.  There  are  limitations  as  to  the  number  of  houses  to  the 
acre,  the  amount  of  space  that  any  building  may  cover  with  regard  to 
a  prescribed  area,  the  height  of  buildings,  the  number  of  stories  in 
dwellinghouses,  the  number  of  houses  that  may  be  built  along  a  street 
without  a  break,  and  provisions  as  to  the  number  and  size  of  rooms  and 
tlie  necessary  amount  of  air-space  and  light  in  the  houses.  Further, 
certain  classes  of  buildings  are  restricted  to  certain  areas:  there  are 
prescribed  an  industrial  area  (generally  situated  to  the  leeward  of  the 
town  in  respect  to  the  prevailing  wind),  a  shipping  area,  and  a  resi- 
dential area. 
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In  order  to  preserve  the  amenities  of  the  district,  regulations  are  made 
for  the  prevention  of  nuisances  in  gardens,  the  laying-out,  planting, 
and  fencing  (boulevard  fashion)  of  fore  courts  by  tlie  Council  by  arrange- 
ment witii  the  owners,  tlie  prohibition  of  advertisements,  the  submission 
of  all  plans  of  new  buildings  to  the  Council,  and  the  necessity  for  its 
approval  of  their  general  character  and  design  so  as  to  ensure  their  not 
being  injurious  to  the  amenity  of  the  neighbourhood.  Provision  is 
sometimes  made  for  a  limited  elasticity  in  the  building-line,  allowing 
slight  projections  to  give  some  scope  for  free  play  of  artistic  composition 
of  street  frontage  and  satisfactory  grouping  of  buildings. 

If  the  Local  Government  Board  considers  reasonable  for  the  purpose 
provisions  prescribing  the  space  about  buildings,  limiting  the  buildings 
to  be  erected,  or  prescribing  tlie  height  and  character  of  the  buildings, 
then  the  property  is  not  deemed  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  inser- 
tion of  these  provisions  in  the  town-planning  scheme,  and  charges  for 
compensation  are  shut  out.  Such  provisions  cover  practically  all  the 
regulations  with  reference  to  streets  and  dwellings  that  I  have  mentioned, 
including  those  prescribing  the  building-line,  and  limiting  a  certain  class 
of  buildings  to  a  certain  zone,  and  have  been  approved  as  reasonable  by 
the  Board. 

The  general  arrangement  come  to  seems  to  be  that  the  owners  give 
up  a  certain  proportion  of  their  land  for  ojDen  spaces,  that  the  local 
authority  relaxes  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  as  to  the  width  and  con- 
struction of  roads  in  consequence,  and  that  the  owners  agree  not  to  claim 
compensation  and  the  local  authority-  not  to  claim  betterment  in  respect 
of  tlie  construction  of  roads,  &c. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  adoption  of  a  town-planning 
scheme  means  the  committal  of  the  community  to  a  vast  amount  of 
unnecessary  expense.  On  the  contrary',  the  experience  in  England,  where 
vested  interests  are  so  strong  and  owners  so  conservative,  is  that  the  pre- 
paration of  a  town-planning  scheme  gives  an  opportunity  of  securing 
a  maximum  of  road  and  city  improvement  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

One  of  the  main  defects  of  the  English  schemes  is  that  during  the 
preparation  of  the  scheme  land-values  rise  in  anticipation  of  the  pro- 
jected improvements;  that  in  consequence  local  authorities  are  obliged 
to  pay  a  higlier  price  for  lands  required  for  public  purposes  than  they 
should,  and  also  that  the  possibility  of  securing  cheap  land  for  housing 
])urposes,  which  is  really  the  essence  of  the  solution  of  the  housing  pro- 
blem, is  prevented.  A  necessary  amendment  is  the  inclusion  of  some 
])rovision  enabling  the  local  authority  to  take  the  land  it  requires  at 
the  value  of  such  land  at  the  time  of  the  initiation  of  the  scheme. 
Garden  villages  need  not  necessarily  form  part  of  a  town-planning  scheme, 
but  in  any  paper  on  town-planning  legislation  they  must  be  briefly  re- 
ferred to,  for  these  reasons  : — 

1 .  Because  in  England  90  per  cent,  of  the  money  needed  to  develop 
housing  estates  and  to  build  workmen's  cottages  is  provided  by  private 
enterprise. 

2.  Because  such  garden  villages  form  a  striking  object-lesson  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people  can  be  increased 
by  an  improvement  in  their  homes  and  surroundings,  and  as  to  the 
value,  both  economical  and  spiritual,  of  the  advantages  that  can  be 
obtained  by  co-operation  and  the  development  of  the  true  communal 
spirit. 

3.  Because  such  garden  cities,  admittedly  models  in  the  way  of 
planning,   lay-out,   and   building,   both   from  the   material    and   aesthetic 
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standpoints,  would  have  been  iniiDossible  under  the  by-laws  in  England, 
and  are  impossible  under  our  Pul)lic  Works  and  Municipal  Cori)orations 
Acts  in  New  Zealand. 

Prior  to  the  Town-planning  Act  of  1909  the  development  of  the  Hamp- 
stead  Garden  City  scheme  of  subsidiary  roads  and  quadrangles  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin,  and  serving  as  a  model  to  subsequent 
garden  cities  and  villages,  was  impossible  under  the  existing  by-laws, 
and  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  was  secured  by  the  trust  to  enable 
them  to  adopt  new  methods  of  lay-out  and  construction.  Under  the 
Act  of  1909  local  authorities  can  and  do  relax  the  by-laws  so  as  to  jiermit 
of  garden-city  arrangements. 

■i.  Because  the  development  of  such  garden  cities  can  be  best  under- 
taken by  co-partnership  or  public-utility  societies,  which  to  be  successful 
should  have  the  opj^ortunity  (a)  of  acquiring  suburban  land  at  a  reason- 
able value,  and  (b)  of  obtaining  from  the  Government  or  local  authorities 
loans  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest.  These  public-utility  societies 
are  really  "  State-aided  companies,"  bound  by  their  rules  to  limit 
the  payment  of  interest  on  capital  or  dividend  to  a  rate  not  exceeding 
.")  per  cent,  j^er  annum,  and  are  by  the  Town-planning  Act  of  1909 
entitled  to  receive  loans  from  the  Public  Works  Commissioners  up  to 
two-thirds  (in  some  cases  nine-tenths)  of  the  value  of  their  property. 
They  are  generally  promoted  by  people  who  take  up  shares  or  advance 
money  on  loan  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  not  so  much  to  obtain  an  invest- 
ment as  to  help  in  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem.  The  tenants 
of  the  houses  are  generally  given  an  interest  in  the  undertaking,  which 
eventually  becomes  a  form  of  co-partnership  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village. 

Under  the  Act  of  1909  j^ower  is  given  to  County  Councils  (but  not 
to  other  local  authorities)  to  promote  and  assist  such  societies  on  a 
co-operative  basis  and  to  make  advances  to  them.  The  solution  of  the 
housing  problem  may  well  be  that  the  local  authority  should  in  the  first 
instance  acquire  the  necessary  tracts  of  suburban  land,  and  as  occasion 
arises  promote  such  societies  to  develop  them. 

After  consideration  of  the  legislation  and  experiences  of  other 
countries,  what  are  the  main  principles  that  we  should  apply  to  our  pwn 
young  country,  and  how  can  we  give  effect  to  them  by  legislation? 

First,  all  town-planners  will  agree  that  legislation  is  essential,  and 
that  little  can  be  achieved  without  a  Town-planning  Act  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  English  Act  of  1909,  but  simpler,  less  cumbrous,  and 
more  elastic.  There  must  be  a  central  authority,  a  Town-planning  De- 
partment, presided  over  by  an  expert  town-planner,  the  pivot  on  which 
the  whole  machinery  revolves.  Such  an  expert  central  authority  is 
necessary — • 

(a.)  Because  we  have  Dominion  planning  as  well  as  purely  town- 
planning  to  do — consideratioiv  of  arterial  roads,  national 
aerodromes,  preplanning  of  country  villages  (the  focus  of 
rural  settlement  where  no  local  authority  is  particularly  in- 
terested), preservation  of  natural  and  historical  features  of 
the  country,  reservation  of  sites  for  public  buildings,  schools, 
national  monuments; 

(b.)  Because  in  all  town-planning  schemes  of  any  dimensions  there 
are  all  sorts  of  governmental,  departmental,  and  public  in- 
terests to  be  considered,  reconciled,  and  co-ordinated;    and 
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(c.)  Because  tlierc  must  be  a  central  autliority  to  act  as  a  mediator, 
arbitrator,  and  final  Court  of  appeal  between  the  local  autho- 
rity initiating  the  scheme  and  other  adjoining,  local  authori- 
ties, persons,  and  bodies  interested,  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  expert  advice  and  experience. 

In  view  of  the  regard  and  affection  in  which  New  Zealand  is  held 
in  the  Mother-country,  and  in  view  of  the  field  that  a  young  Dominion 
offers  for  town-planning  schemes,  it  is  probable  that  we  could  induce 
one  of  the  leading  town-planners  in  England  who  has  Been  associated 
with  nmnicipal  schemes  and  with  garden  cities  to  come  out  and  organize 
the  Department,  lay  down  a  broad  policy  for  the  Dominion,  sketch  out 
model  provisions  for  town-planning  schemes,  help  to  guide  our  munici- 
palities in  the  main  lines  of  their  schemes,  himself  plan  and  lay  out 
as  an  object-lesson  a  garden-city  suburb  and  also  a  rural  village,  and 
train  in  his  methods  some  of  our  young  engineers,  architects,  and  sur- 
veyors to  carry  on  the  work  on  the  lines  he  had  inaugurated.  In  other 
words,  he  would  do  for  the  town-planning  of  the  Dominion  what 
Mr.  Parry  has  so  ably  done  for  our  hydro-electric  scheme.  We  should 
have  to  pay  him  a  large  salary,  but  it  would  be  worth  it.  He  should 
be  kept  free  from  politics  and  political  "  pull,"  be  provided  with  an 
adequate  staff  of  assistants,  and  unhampered  by  a  Board  of  non-expert 
critics  such  as  heads  of  other  Departments,  each  with  his  hands  full  of  his 
own  work,  with  the  conservative  point  of  view  of  the  importance  of 
his  own  Department  and  the  superiority  of  the  established  method  and 
routine  over  new-fangled  imported  ideas.  But  it  would,  of  course,  be 
necessary,  where  the  interests  of  any  Department  were  concerned,  to 
confer  witli  the  head  of  that  Department  so  far  as  any  scheme  affected  it. 

Mr.  S.  Hurst  Seager  has  in  his  admirable  report  on  the  Brisbane 
Town-planning  Conference  summed  up  the  duties  of  the  central  autho- 
rity thus : — 

(1.)  To  prepare  all  schemes  for  improvements,  settlements,  and  hous- 
ing proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Government  : 

(2.)  To  advise  Councils  on  any  scheme  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by 
them  : 

(3.)  To  examine  all  schemes  proposed  to  be  carried  out  : 

(4.)  To  hold  such  inquiries,  and  to  give  all  such  decisions,  awards, 
and  determinations,  recommendations  and  consents,  and  to 
do  all  such  other  acts  and  things  as  are  in  the  Town-planning 
or  in  any  Act  provided  for  in  that  behalf. 

Provision  must  be  made  in  the  Act  for  the  initiation  and  carrying- 
ont  of  town-planning  schemes.  Should  such  schemes  be  optional  or 
should  they  be  obligatory  on  the  bodies  concerned?  Experience  has 
shown  in  England  that  "the  harmonious  and  careful  development  of 
rapidly  growing  urban  areas  can  only  be  secured  by  making  the  pre- 
paration of  town-planning  schemes  obligatory  on  all  the  local  authorities 
within  these  areas."  Once  a  definite  duty  is  placed  upon  tlie  autho- 
rities its  performance  will  be  "  part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  muni- 
cipal administration,  and  as  such  will  not  be  objected  to." 

The  Act  must  contain  provision  for  enforcing  the  duty,  although 
such  provision  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  put  into  operation.  The  Minister 
— or,  perliaps.  better  still,  the  Governor-General  in  Council — might  have 
power,  if  the  local  authority  failed  after  notice  to  initiate  a  scheme,  to 
authorize  the  central  aiithority  to  prepare  a  scheme,  which  should  take 
effect  as  if  it  liad  been  dulv  initiated  bv  the  local  authority  concerned. 
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Who  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  initiation,  preparation,  and  carry- 
in<;-ont  of  a  town-planning  scheme?  Clearly,  the  body  elected  by  and 
responsible  to  the  people  of  the  district — the  City,  Borough,  or  Coxinty 
Council,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  as  such  schemes  involve  consideration 
of  questions  that  need  to  be  dealt  with  by  experts — architects,  engineers, 
and  surveyors — the  Council  should  be  required  to  refer  the  preparation 
of  a  town-planning  scheme  to  a  Committee  or  Board  comprising  members 
of  the  Council  and  such  experts  as  an  engineer — the  City  Engineer  and 
[or]  another — an  architect,  a  medical  officer  with  special  knowledge  of 
public  health,  a  surveyor,  a  lawyer  with  special  knowledge  of  local- 
government  law  (the  City  Solicitor  and  [or]  another),  and  one  or  more 
citizens  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  town-planning  movements 
and  who  might  be  elected  by  the  local  town-planning  society.  In  the 
event  of  there  being  several  municipal  bodies  in  the  area  involved,  such 
as  separate  municipalities  for  suburbs,  the  power  of  initiation  might  be 
given  to  the  central  City  Council,  the  scheme  to  cover  an  area  with  a 
radius  of,  say,  from  five  to  twenty  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city; 
the  other  municipalities  would  be  represented  upon  the  Committee  or 
Board.  The  scheme  when  settled  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  all  the 
municipalities  concerned,  and  in  case  of  dispute  the  central  authority 
would  be  the  arbitrator. 

Before  any  scheme  was  prepared  it  would  have  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  local  authority  to  have  a  careful  survey  made  of  the  area,  and  a 
map  prepared  to  scale  showing  contours  and  the  chief  existing  features. 

The  procedure  would  be  a  much  simpler  version  of  that  prescribed 
by  the  English  Act.  More  could  be  done  by  advertisement,  and  the 
Town-planner  should  be  jjresent  at  the  first  conference,  so  as  to  hear 
the  views  of  all  parties  concerned,  to  explain  the  procedure,  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  overcoming  difficulties  that  would  seem  obvious  to  an 
experienced  town-planner  but  might  not  occur  to  novices. 

The  whole  success  of  town-planning  schemes  depends  not  upon  the 
provisions  in  the  statute-book,  but  ujDon  the  spirit  that  pervades  the 
Council  and  the  citizens — the  idea  that  the  welfare  of  the  community 
must  prevail  over  the  interest  of  the  individual;  a  reasonable  spirit 
of  give-and-take;  a  pride  in  having  made  some  concession,  however 
small,  or  granted  some  park  or  open  space  that  will  hereafter  be  a 
monument  to  the  giver  as  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city;  and,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  a  recognition  and  not  a  disregard  of  the  regulations 
and  amenities  of  the  city  of  the  Dominion.  A  Government  that  can 
perpetrate  such  an  outrage  on  the  amenities  of  the  capital  as  the  squat 
shed  athwart  the  street  between  the  Government  Buildings  and  the 
Supreme  Court  must  be  born  again  if  it  is  to  give  effect  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  town-planning.  Such  an  offence  should  be  punish- 
able with  five  years'  hard  labour  in  the  deraolition  of  slums. 

If  the  Town-planner  and  all  bodies  and  persons  concerned  take  part 
in  the  conferences  and  discussions  on  the  proposed  plan  it  is  probable 
that  some  modus  vivendi  will  be  arrived  at  by  the  time  that  the  Council 
finally  adopts  the  scheme,  but  a  final  right  of  appeal  should  be  given  those 
interested  wlio  are  dissatisfied.  Provision  should  be  made,  therefore,  for 
submission  of  the  scheme  to  the  Minister  or  Governor-General  in  Council 
for  approval.  Prior  to  such  approval  a  date  should  be  fixed  for  hearing 
objections,  and  if  the  Town-planner  has  been  already  concerned  in 
mediating  between  the  parties  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Department 
might  associate  with  the  Town-planner  two  independent  experts  as  Com- 
missioners to  examine  the  scheme,  hear  appeals,  and  make  such  modifica- 
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tions  as  they  think  just.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  nii<rht  then 
provisionally  approve  tlie  same.  Mr.  Seager,  I  notice,  suggests  that  the 
approval  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  should  be  obtained  Iiefore  any 
scheme  is  carried  out.  I  prefer  the  English  metliod,  under  which  the 
scheme  is  laid  upon  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  unless  an 
address  is  presented  to  the  King  by  either  House  witliin  a  certain  time 
against  the  scheme,  then  it  comes  into  force.  If  such  an  address  is 
presented  the  sclieme  drops,  witliout  prejudice  to  the  making  of  a  new 
scheme.  This  gives  Parliament  an  opportunity  to  interfere  if  there  is 
any  real  merit  left  in  the  objections,  and  also  the  ratepayers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  protesting  if  any  substantial  number  oppose  the  scheme,  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  a  reference  to  a  poll  of  ratepayers.  When  the 
time  for  such  an  address  had  expired  tlie  sclieine  would  be  gazetted  and 
have  the  force  of  a  statute. 

The  local  Council  itself  would,  of  course,  have  to  observe  the  scheme, 
and  be  given  power  to  enforce  it  by  pulling  down  or  altering  any  work 
that  contravened  the  scheme,  or  by  carrying  out  any  work  wliich  it  was 
the  duty  of  any  person  to  execute  under  the  scheme,  and  to  cliarge  him 
with  the  expenses  incurred. 

Some  elasticity  would  be  given  for  alteration  of  the  scheme  with  the 
consent  of  the  central  authority  and  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  English  Act  and  schemes  I  have  already 
sketched  could  be  repeated  in  New  Zealand,  including  jDower  to  the' 
municipalities  to  relax  the  provisions  as  to  the  width  and  construction 
of  roads  in  our  Public  Works  and  Municipal  Corporations  Acts.  And 
pending  the  initiation  of  such  schemes  we  should  move  for  a  reconsider- 
ation, quite  apart  from  town-planning,  of  those  provisions,  giving  the 
local  bodies  at  once  power  to  discriminate  between  main  arterial  roads 
(whicli  should  be  more  than  66  ft.  wide),  secondary  roads  that  might  in 
time  develop  into  trafhc  roads,  and  residential  roads  of  short  length; 
and  power  to  substitute  for  road-space  between  houses  air-space  by  means 
of  a  ijuilding-line.  Our  New  Zealand  idea  of  the  laying-out  of  roads 
in  new  towns  is  absolutely  out  of  date — witness  section  32  of  the  Land 
Laws  Amendment  Act,  1913:  "The  said  roads  [viz.,  in  any  new  town] 
shall  as  nearly  as  may  be,  having  regard  to  the  natural  features  of  the 
land,  be  laid  off  in  straight  lines  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other. ^^ 
Nowadays  the  gridiron  type  of  plan  is  universally  condemned  and 
abandoned  by  the  great  authorities  on  town-planning.  Look  at  any  of 
the  plans  of  the  garden  cities  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  diagonal 
and  curving  streets  that  give  them  their  charm.  Modern  Corporations, 
too,  attach  great  imjiortance  to  circular  roads  or  boulevards  round  a 
city  at  some  distance  from  the  centre,  such  as  the  Queen's  Drive,  Liver- 
pool. Such  legislation  as  the  section  quoted  would  reject  Wren's  fine 
plan  for  laying  out  London  after  the  great  fire,  and  nearly  all  the 
plans  for  the  lay-out  of  modern  cities.  It  illustrates  the  urgent  need 
for  the  creation  of  a  Town-})lanning  Department  and  the  appointment 
of  a  well-known  and  experienced  Town-planner. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  counties  and  rural  areas  much  simpler  rural 
planning  schemes  would  be  adopted,  and  the  central  authority  could 
draw  up  a  series  of  model  obligatory  clauses  enal>ling  rural  bodies  to 
prepare  their  schemes  with  a  minimum  of  work  and  formalities. 

We  should  also  make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  qtto 
from  the  formulation  of  a  sclieme,  and  for  preventing  landowners,  pend- 
ing its  coming  into  force,  carrying  out  without  the  consent  of  the  Council 
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works  wliic'li  could  either  iirejudiee  it  or  have  to  ho  purchased  h\'  the 
Council  at  heavy  cost. 

Further,  the  Council  should  l)e  j^iven  power  to  purchase  at  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  (plus,  say,  lU  per  cent.)  any  land  in  the  urea  either 
at  the  time  of  the  formulation  of  the  scheme  or  at  the  time  such  land 
is  taken,  without  any  regard  to  the  jjrospective  increase  in  value  given 
to  it  by  proposed  or  executed  works.  The  Council  should  have  power 
to  hold  such  land  without  specifying  any  purpose  for  which  it  is  imme- 
diately required,  and  to  develop  it  itself  by  means  of  building  schemes, 
or  to  lease  or  sell  it,  to  promote  and  finance  public-utility  societies. 

Legislative  power  should  be  given  to  municipalities,  the  Government, 
the  Public  Trustee,  trustees,  banks,  and  money-lending  companies  to 
lend  to  such  societies.  By  these  means  we  shall  be  enabled,  as  the 
Dominion  progresses,  to  deal  with  the  housing  problem  on  a  comiirehen- 
sive  scale  and  on  business  lines. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  tenants  should  be  enabled 
to  purchase  the  freehold  of  their  houses  or  to  be  content  with  a  secured 
leasehold  tenure.  In  any  event  there  seems  no  reason  why  in  the  case 
of  building  schemes  a  man  should  look  forward  to  making  a  profit  out 
of  the  disposal  of  his  house;  and  the  local  authority  or  the  company, 
as  the  case  ma}'  be,  should  be  emjDowered  to  take  back  the  house  (if  sold) 
at  the  original  selling-price  plus  the  value  of  subsequent  improvements 
if  the  purchaser  makes  default  in  his  payments,  does  not  himself  live 
in  it,  and  sublets  it  or  wants  to  sell  the  house.  We  have  to  a  minor 
extent  recognized  this  principle  in  the  Workers'  Dwellings  Act.  We 
might  well  consider  legislation  enabling  local  authorities  to  obtain  a 
substantial  share  of  the  unearned  increment  by  means  of  a  sharply 
graduated  tax  upon  the  increased  price  obtained  on  each  subsequent 
sale  of  land.  Finally,  local  authorities  should  have  the  power  to  initiate 
and  carry  out  comprehensive  schemes  of  transport. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  discriminate  between  the  powers  already 
possessed  by  local  authorities  and  those  which  they  require  to  have  con- 
fered  upon  them,  for  my  friend  Mr.  Newton  has  undertaken  this  task 
in  the  paper  which  preceded  mine. 

The  epidemic  has  shown  that  even  in  tlie  centre  of  this  young  country 
of  ours  we  have  slums  and  overcrowding.  Now  that  a  new  spirit  is 
abroad  among  us — the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  State,  the  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  the  community  upon  its  citizens — we  have  a  unique 
opportunity  in  this  town-planning  movement  of  ensuring  to  our  people, 
by  the  exercise  of  foresight  and  co-operation,  well-planned  cities  and 
towns,  and  healthy  happy  homes  amidst  grass  and  trees  and  flowers; 
of  breaking  down  "class  consciousness,"  and  making  a  city  what  it 
should  be  according  to  Aristotle's  definition — "  a  place  where  men  lead 
a  common  life  for  a  noble  end."  Are  our  patriotism  and  our  enthusiasm 
strong  enough  to  achieve  anything,  or  is  the  movement  to  be  killed  by 
apathy  and  cynicism? 

VOTE    OF   THANKS. 

Mr.  Iv.  W.  S.  Ballanttne  (Wellington  Labour  Representation  Com- 
mittee) moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  von  Haast  for  his  able  paper. 
Mr.  von  Haast  was  a  student  of  town-planning,  and  had  evidently  gone 
very  exhaustively  into  the  question. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Martin  (Barrister,  Solicitor  to  Municipal  Association  and 
Counties  Association  of  New  Zealand)  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  bv  acclamation. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  THE  FOREGOING  PAPERS. 

Mr.    Pahu,   M.P.,  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Federated  Town- 
planning  Associations  of  New  Zealand  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conference. 
About   two  years   previously  they   had    approached   the    Minister   on    the 
subject,   and   from  that  time  the  Hon.    Mr.    Russell   had   been   extremely 
sympatlietic  and  energetic.      The  officers  of  the  Department  had  also  been 
exceedingly  helpful  to  the  associations,   and  to  the  Minister  and  officers 
their  thanks  were  due.      They  also  owed  a   debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.    S. 
Hurst   Seager,    F.R.I.B.A..   Vice-President   of  the  Federated   Town-plan- 
ning  Associations  of   New   Zealand,    and   Honorary   Organizing   Director 
of  the  New  Zealand  Town-planning  Conference  and   Exhibition,  for  the 
very  fine  work  he  had  achieved  in  connection  with  the  movement.     That 
there  was  urgent  need  for  action  no  one  could  doubt.      The  Dominion  of 
New   Zealand   was   lagging  behind    in   the   matter   of   town-planning,    as 
a  visit  to  the  wonderful  exhibits  displayed  in  the  large  Town  Hall  clearly 
indicated.      Every   other   country   seemed   to   be   ahead   of    it.     Australia 
generally   in   this   respect  had  taken   the  lead;     and   in   South  Australia 
there  was  already  a  Minister  of  Town-planning,  with  a  central  Depart- 
ment and  an  expert  Government  Town-planner  to  advise  about  and  help 
on  the  matter;    while  in  Queensland  they  were  following  suit.      Here  they 
displayed   great    care    with    regard    to    the   erection    of    houses    in    many 
cases,    but    utter    carelessness   when    it   came   to   the   building-up    of   the 
cities.      They  very  often  employed  the  best  architect  to  plan  a  house  and 
to   provide   rooms   replete   with   every  convenience,    comfort,    and   means 
of  health;    but  when  it  came  to  the  bigger  question  of  planning  a  city 
practically   nothing  was   done.     It  was   a    deplorable   situation   to  think 
of.     While  the  cities  were  being  established,  landowners  and  speculators 
in   land    situated   on   the   verge   of   the   cities   were   allowed    full   play   to 
carry   on   profitable  operations   unchecked.      They  were   allowed  to   do   it 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  thereby  the  cities  grew  up  in  a  liaphazard 
fashion,   higgledy-piggledy,    at   the   sweet   will   not   of   the   people   of   the 
State,  but   of  that   of  the  syndicates  that  controlled   or  owned  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  city.      What  was  hajjpening  with  regard  to  all  the  New 
Zealand  cities  at  the  present  time?     The  owners  of  the  suburbs  cut  up 
their  lands  without  regard  to  contour  or  to  the  other  amenities  of  the 
State,   and  with  the  sole  desire  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
transaction.     Was  it  creditable  to  such   a  young  country  that  it  should 
neglect  to  endeavour  to  put  right  those  things  that  had  caused  so  much 
trouble    in   the   older   ones,    and   that    it    should   go   on    reproducing  the 
very  worst  features  of  their  civic  government  ?     There  was  need  for  quick 
action  in  the  matter  in  order  to  correct  the  blunders  already  perpetrated 
and  still  being  continued.      Mr.  von   Haast  in  his  excellent  paper,  with 
which    most    town-planning    people   would    agree,    had    pointed    out    that 
the  necessary  work  did   not  mean   a  large  burden   in   respect  to  rating- 
powers.      Some  people  had  the  idea  that  town-planning  was  a   fad  of   a 
few  idle  dreamers.      It  was  no  such  thing,  but  a  very  practical  science. 
And  it  was  a  payable  science.     It  had  been  found  in  the  Mother-country, 
where  the  Borough  Councils  and  the  town-planning  associations  worked 
hand-iii-haiid,  that  it  paid  the  landowners  in  the  suburbs  to  have  these 
improvements  carried  out,   and  to  work   in  their  plans  with  the  desires 
of    the    local    authorities    and    town-planning    associations.      So    that    he 
hoped  they  would  not  be  carried  away  with  the  idea  that  town-planning 
was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  any  section   of  the  community.      It  was 
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helpful,  and  was  a  science  which  made  for  the  betterment  of  every  class. 
The  papers  already  read  had  been  very  instructive.  Mr.  Newton,  of 
tlie  Internal  Affairs  Department,  had,  with  most  commendable  industry, 
taken  out  of  twent}'  different  statutes  various  provisions  directly  and 
indirectly  dealing  with  the  planning  and  betterment  of  the  cities.  Very 
few  members  of  the  Conference  probably  had  been  aware  that  so  much 
had  been  done  in  the  matter  by  way  of  legislation.  But  tlie  question  was 
not  the  quantity  of  the  legislation,  but  had  they  made  the  best  use  of  that 
legislation]  He  was  afraid  that  very  little  use  had  been  made  of  it. 
He  did  not  blame  the  citizens  for  not  having  taken  much  advantage  of 
it,  because  what  was  wanted  was  a  comprehensive  measure  on  the  subject, 
putting  into  simple  shape  the  matters  really  required.  It  was  useless 
attempting  to  jDick  out  of  twenty  different  Acts  of  Parliament  the 
identical  clause  purporting  to  deal  with  the  particular  matter  under 
review.  An  up-to-date  comprehensive  measure  was  required,  as  the 
existing  provisions  were  out  of  date  and  behind  the  times.  For  in- 
stance, the  provision  that  every  street  must  be  66  ft.  wide  was  one  known 
only  in  New  Zealand.  Of  course,  it  was  obvious  that  in  a  populous  city 
such  streets  in  some  cases  would  not  be  wide  enough.  Where  there  was  an 
enormous  traffic  streets  100ft.  wide  at  least  were  required;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  smaller  suburbs,  where  the  street  simply  carried  the 
tradesmen's  carts  serving  a  dozen  or  twenty  houses,  a  66-ft.-wide  street 
meant  an  intolerable  and  ridiculous  burden  on  the  ratepayers  of  the 
borough.  In  such  cases  a  30  ft.  street  would  be  amply  sufficient.  Now, 
the  remedy  was  to  have  your  street  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  wide,  well  kept,  and 
open  spaces  on  each  side.  Again,  the  present  law  required  that  every 
street  had  to  be  laid  off  at  right  angles,  but  nowhere  else  in  any  part 
of  the  world  was  there  such  a  provision.  Many  other  anomalies  might 
be  mentioned,  indicating  the  necessity  of  recasting  the  statutes  on  the 
subject.  Amending  legislation  should  provide  for  two  things  :  first  for 
the  creation  of  a  portfolio  of  Town-planning,  and  for  a  Department 
of  Town-planning  controlled  by  an  expert  town-planner,  who  should  be 
brought  from  abroad  if  necessary — from  Great  Britain.  He  should  go 
up  and  down  the  country  and  be  guide,  philosoi3her,  and  friend  to  the 
local  bodies  and  people  generally.  Such  a  man  would  save  his  salary  ten 
times  over  in  a  few  years,  and  his  appointment  should  be  put  in  the 
forefront  of  any  legislation  contemplated.  He  hoped  they  would  go 
away  from  the  Conference  resolved  upon  action,  as  sufficient  had  been 
said  to  convince  any  reasonable  man  that  at  present  they  were  proceeding 
on  wrong  lines.  Were  they  to  continue  to  do  so,  or  try  for  a  better  state 
of  things?  That  was  the  question,  and  the  responsibility  rested  on  the 
Conference.  New  Zealand  was  not  an  old-established  country.  Were 
they  going  on  reproducing  the  worst  conditions  of  the  Old  World,  or 
were  they  going  to  take  steps  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past  and  work 
on  progressive  lines?  That  was  the  issue  before  them,  and  he  did  not 
fear  the  result. 

The  Hon.  George  Fowlds  said  he  intended  to  speak  upon  the  need 
for  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  taxation  in  connection  with  town- 
planning.  The  aim  of  town-planning  was  to  increase  the  amenities  of 
a  district  affected  by  the  plan,  so  that  the  people  inhabiting  the  district 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  a  fuller  and  happier  individual  and  social 
life.  The  economic  effect  of  this  fuller  opportunity  would  express  itself 
in  the  form  of  increased  land-values.  It  would  cost  money  to  produce 
it.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  taxation  being 
incorporated    in    any    proposed    town-planning    legislation.      To    be    Just 
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and  equitable  it  would  have  to  provide  that  the  increased  land-values 
created  by  the  carrying-out  of  the  scheme  should  be  levied  upon  to  pay 
for  the  cost  incurred  in  carrying  it  out.  Mr.  von  Haast  in  his  ])aper 
referred  to  the  provision  in  the  German  law  which  provides  for  taking 
a  portion  of  the  unearned  increment — or  rather  the  community-created 
increment — by  levying  a  percentage  varying  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  increase  from  the  date  of  the  previous  sale.  This  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  crude,  unscientific,  and  unfair  method  of  attaining  the  desired  result ; 
as  owners  who  did  not  require  (o  sell  would  be  allowed  to  retain  for 
an  indefinite  time  possession  of  a  value  which  they  had  done  nothing 
to  create,  and  to  escape  the  duty  of  contributing  their  fair  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  an  improvement  which  liad  enriched  them.  Every  well- 
considered  scheme  of  town-planning  that  was  put  into  operation  would 
increase  land-values  and  would  cost  money.  Justice  demanded  that  the 
increased  laud-values  sliould  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  scheme  which 
had  created  them,  and  tliis  necessitated  the  levying  of  rates  or  taxes  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  cost  of  such  scliemes  on  the  unimproved 
value  of  tlie  land  affected.  Town-planning  and  housing  were  almost 
synonymous  terms;  at  any  rate,  the  former  included  the  latter  term. 
When  we  heard  the  constant  cry  of  the  housing  problem  we  wondered 
if  the  people  of  the  present  day  had  become  so  effete  that  they  were  unable 
to  build  decent  and  sufficient  habitations  in  which  to  live.  Two  factors 
went  to  the  production  of  a  dwelling-place — (1)  a  site  or  land  on  which 
to  build  it,  and  (2)  the  labour  required  to  produce  and  assemble  tlie 
material  and  erect  it  into  a  building.  You  could  not  hang  a  building 
in  the  air,  although  in  Wellington  they  came  very  near  to  the  working 
of  that  miracle.  Suitable  land  was  available  in  plenty  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  but  the  price  of  it  was  often  exorbitant,  and  our  system 
of  taxation,  both  local  and  national,  helped  to  produce  tliat  evil.  The 
material  requii'ed  for  building  houses  was  also  unreasonably  and  unneces- 
sarily increased  in  cost  by  the  imposition  of  restrictive  duties  on  that 
portion  of  it  which  had  to  be  imported.  If  houses  wei'e  scarce  and  dear 
it  was  not  because  we  had  not  plenty  of  land  on  which  to  build  them. 
The  topography  of  Wellington  was  unique  amongst  the  cities  of  New 
Zealand,  and  its  citizens  would  always  be  compelled  to  carry  a  certain 
handicap  in  tlie  matter  of  house-room,  and  no  amount  of  town-planning 
or  equitable  rating  system  would  ever  be  able  to  entirely  remove  the 
handicap.  Cheap  and  rapid  transit  must  be  the  principal  factor  in  the 
solution  of  Wellington's  housing.  In  other  towns  and  cities  in  New 
Zealand  much  might  be  done  in  both  directions  to  solve  the  housing 
problem.  In  many  places  the  present  rating  system  did  much  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  slums.  So  long  as  we  continued  to  tax 
heavily  by  an  annual  fine  any  person  who  attempted  to  solve  the  housing 
jtroblem  by  erecting  houses,  and  encouraged  the  shmi  landlord  to  pre- 
serve the  slums  by  letting  him  off  lightly  in  the  assessment  of  rates,  just 
so  long  would  we  have  slums  and  housing  problems.  Reason  and  common- 
sense  as  well  as  experience  told  us  that  houses  were  made  artificially 
scarce  and  dear  by  taxing  them  as  soon  as  tliey  were  erected,  and  by 
taxing  the  material  required  to  build  them.  We  taxed  dogs  and  China- 
men because  we  did  not  want  too  many  of  them  to  be  about.  For  tlie 
same  reason  we  ought  not  to  tax  houses,  because  we  wanted  more  and 
better  houses  to  be  built.  It  was  better  far  to  tax  the  sites  where  houses 
could  be  built,  and  so  reduce  the  price  of  one  of  the  factors  wliich  went 
to  the  making  of  dear  houses.  Any  town-planning  legislation  which 
failed   to   recognize   this   fundamental   jtrinciple   would    fail   to  bring   to 
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mankind  the  full  benefits  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it.  This 
fact,  he  was  glad  to  know,  was  being  increasingly  recognized  by  students 
of  the  subject  in  the  Home-land.  Mr.  John  Nettleford,  a  well-known 
merchant  and  town-planning  reformer  of  Birmingham,  recently  made  the 
following  statement  on  this  point  :  "  There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
in  land  and  housing  reform  :  one  school  believes  in  public  land-purchase, 
the  other  in  rating  and  taxing  land-values.  Public  land-purchase  must 
raise  the  price  of  land,  not  lower  it.  Rating  and  taxing  land  that  is 
not  being  put  to  its  best  use,  on  its  actual  value  instead  of  on  what  it 
is  now  bringing  in.  will  obviously  make  it  more  expensive  for  landholders 
to  hold  up  their  land,  and  will  make  them  use  it  or  allow  others  to  do 
so  in  order  to  find  money  for  the  increased  rates  and  taxes.  As  a  town- 
planner  of  many  years'  standing  I  am  much  disappointed  that  so  little 
wortli  having  has  resulted  from  the  Housing  and  Town-planning  Act 
(England).  1909.  In  my  opinion  nothing  worth  having  for  the  poorer 
classes  will  result  until  it  has  behind  it  the  rating  and  taxation  of  land- 
values."  He  therefore  re-emphasized  tlie  hope  that  that  fundamental 
principle  would  not  be  omitted  from  any  town-planning  legislation  for 
New  Zealand  recommended  by  the  Conference. 

The  Hon.  J.  T.  Paul  had  a  very  real  regret  which  he  thought  would 
be  shared  by  many  enthusiastic  town-planners,  and  that  was  because  of 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade  from  the  Conference.  Mr.  Reade,  he 
believed,  above  all  other  men,  was  tlie  jDioneer.  In  a  great  measure  he 
had  made  this  Conference  and  Exhibition  possible,  for  he  was  a  young 
man  with  a  vision,  and  had  been  in  the  old  lands  and  among  the  Con- 
tinental cities  and  had  seen  the  need  for  town-planning  in  this  country. 
Those  who  thought  that  this  country  led  in  all  things  would  get  a  rude 
shock  if  they  saw  the  worst  parts  of  the  four  great  cities  of  our  Dominion. 
He  himself  had  never  been  in  the  Old  Country,  but  he  had  been  in  the 
Australian  cities,  and  he  might  say  that  he  believed  that  we  had  in  some 
things  as  abominable  a  state  existing  here  as  in  the  cities  of  the  Old 
Country.  It  was  a  shame  that  such  should  be  the  case  when  we  con- 
sidered our  opportunities,  the  spacious  land  there  was,  and  the  compara- 
tive wealtli  of  tlie  Dominion.  They  were  now  trying  to  help  forward  a 
great  modern  movenient.  In  the  Old  Country  a  great  dearth  of  houses 
had  been  discovered.  Her  Majesty  the  Qtieen  had  discovered  the  slums, 
and  in  a  measure  that  was  a  deplorable  fact,  because  patriots  in  the  Old 
Country  had  been  preaching  the  elimination  of  the  slum  for  the  best 
part  of  fifty  years.  The  slums  in  our  cities  had  been  brought  home  to 
us  more  keenly  through  the  recent  epidemic,  and  medical  men  and  the 
noble  body  of  volunteers  who  had  gone  into  the  slums  to  fight  the  epidemic 
knew  how  difficult  and  hard  their  task  had  been  made  by  the  existence 
of  the  slums.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not  solving  the  housing 
question  at  the  present  moment,  but  were  making  it  more  difficrdt.  The 
Government  was  doing  much  to  house  the  soldier,  and  no  man  in  the 
country  thought  that  too  much  was  being  done  to  house  the  soldier. 
But  what  was  being  done  was  that  the  Government  was  subsidizing  the 
purchase  of  homes  for  soldiers,  and  that  fact,  in  many  cases,  was  dis- 
placing ordinary  citizens.  While  housing  the  soldier  they  were  not 
doing  the  best  for  the  community  if  at  the  same  time  they  were  de- 
housing  the  ordinary  citizen  and  making  it  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
citizen  to  keep  a  home.  But  the  fact  was  that  when  they  enabled  a 
soldier  to  buy  a  home  they  were  forcing  up  the  market  and  increasing 
the  price  of  house  property.  They  had  had  some  very  excellent  papers 
on  town-planning,  but  Mr.  Newton's  paper  was,  in  his  opinion,  eloquent 
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in  showing  lliem  what  they  shouhl  avoid  and  what  thev  liad  to  get  rid 
of  as  soon  as  possible — that  was,  the  multiplied  Acts  of'  Parliament  and 
the  many  references  in  various  Acts  to  this  subject.  What  was  wanted 
was  a  comprehensive  statute  dealing  with  the  question  of  town-planning, 
and,  as  they  had  heard,  that  meant  not  only  good  streets  and  good  houses, 
but  it  touched  every  activity  that  interested  them  as  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  nation.  They  wanted  immediately  an  expert  town-planner.  The 
Bill  Mr.  ^'c\vt()Il  had  reviewed  showed  that  some  improvement  had  been 
made.  Tlie  Bill  provided  for  a  very  large  Board  or  Commission  which 
was  composed  of  men  who  were  heads  of  Departments — men  who  had 
responsibility  enough  and  were  busy  enough  already  without  under- 
taking the  new  responsibility  of  making  a  success  of  town-planning. 
What  was  needed  was  an  expert  and  a  small  Board  or  Commission  of  men 
who  understood  town-planning,  and  who  would  be  responsible  to  make 
a  success  of  the  legislation  and  management  of  town-planning.  He  did 
not  agree  with  his  friend  Mr.  von  Ilaast  that  they  should  keep  this 
question  free  of  politics.  What  they  should  do  was  to  free  politics  from 
humbug,  and  worse.  The  talk  about  keeping  everything  free  of  politics 
ought  to  be  reversed,  and  politics  should  be  changed  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  could  get  from  politics  all  that  possibly  could  be  got.  If 
politics  were  something  to  be  avoided  they  should  close  Parliament.  What 
they  ought  to  do  was  to  make  politics  clean  and  fit  so  that  every  human 
activity  would  not  be  debased,  but  lifted  up  by  association  with  politics. 
He  wished  the  movement  every  success.  The  future  successes  of  this  little 
nation  depended  upon  the  spirit  of  the  citizens.  They  might  have  all 
sorts  of  good  legislation — as  a  fact  they  had  some  good  and  some  bad 
legislation — but  they  might  have  all  sorts  of  good  legislation,  all  sorts 
of  things  provided  for,  but  if  they  had  an  apathetic  people  that  did  not 
exercise  its  franchise  then  legislation  was  worthless.  They  required  to 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  have  a  new  ideal"  among  those 
associated  with  politics,  and  amongst  those  oiitside  who  were  anxious  to 
become  associated  with  politics,  and  that  .should  be  the  new  ideal  of 
service.  If  the  war  had  taught  us  anything,  if  it  had  brought  home  any- 
thing to  us,  it  was  that  this  new  ideal  should  be  translated  into  everyday 
action,  and  the  new  ideal  ought  to  be  the  ideal  of  service.  We  should 
co-operate  right  through  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  this  great 
movement,  always  with  the  idea  of  leaving  the  world  a  better  place  than 
we  found  it. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Newman  was  very  glad  to  take  part  in  this  town-planning 
movement,  because  he  had  been  connected  with  the  local  body  of  this 
town  for  many  years,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  of 
them  to  do  what  they  could  to  improve  the  city.  There  was  one  thing 
in  Mr.  Newton's  very  excellent  paper  with  which  he  disagreed,  and 
that  was  the  suggestion  that  they  should  give  any  part  of  the  town  over 
to  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  He  hoped  nothing  of  the 
sort  would  be  done.  When  Mayor  of  Wellington  he  had  had  rows  after 
rows  with  an  obstructive  Minister  or  an  obstructive  Under-Secretary 
that  had  thwarted  him.  A  few  years  ago  he  had  attended  an  exhibition 
of  town-planning  in  England — one  of  the  finest  ever  organized;  but  if 
they  had  pictures  of  great  scenes  picked  out  from  the  United  States, 
from  Canada,  from  Germany,  and  from  Britain — if  they  got  this  fine 
conglomeration  of  pictures  it  would  no  doubt  be  very  interesting,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  helped  them  very  much  to  consider  these  great  schemes 
when  what  they  wanted,  and  all  that  was  practicable,  was  little  con- 
veniences and  little  improvements.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  large  town 
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like  this,  except  in  the  suburbs  there  was  very  little  chance  of  doing 
anything  in  the  way  of  town-planning,  because  it  meant  such  an  enor- 
mous expenditure;  but  tliej'  ought  to  have  improvements.  A  few  years 
ago  he  had  seen  in  San  Francisco  a  civic  centre,  all  the  principal  civic 
offices  being  in  one  locality  instead  of  distributed  all  over  the  city. 
Advantage  of  this  could  be  seen  from  the  disadvantage  which  arose 
through  the  distribution  in  various  parts  of  Wellington  of  the  Govern- 
ment Hepartments  and  offices.  His  practical  experience  in  the  Town 
Council'  and  as  Mayor  satisfied  him  that  a  large  part  of  this  and  other 
towns  could  never  be  remodelled  except  at  an  enormous  cost,  but,  as  he 
said,  considerable  improvements  might  be  made.  One  thing  which  oc- 
curred to  him  was  the  absurdity  of  the  fencing.  In  the  city  they  had 
150  to  200  miles  of  fences,  but  he  had  been  in  towns  where  even  big 
houses,  eovsting  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds,  had  nothing  but  gardens  in 
front  of  them,  and  you  could  walk  straight  up  from  the  street.  This 
was  a  marked  contrast  to,  for  instance,  Wellington  Terrace,  where 
hideous  fences  shut  off  every  place.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if 
the  flowers  and  shrubs  were  open  to  the  public  !  There  was  an  improve- 
ment which  could  be  made  without  any  expense  or  trouble.  He  wanted 
the  Conference  to  pay  attention  to  many  of  these  things  that  could  be 
easily  improved,  and  suggested  that  every  spare  nook  and  corner  in 
the  city  should  be  planted.  Then,  as  to  horses  :  he  hoped  that  in  a 
few  years'  time  a  Mayor  sitting  in  that  building  would  say  that  no 
horses  should  be  allowed  in  the  City  of  Wellington.  That  was  one  of 
the  things  that  would  come,  and  the  city  would  be  much  cleaner.  There 
was,  he  believed,  in  Holland  a  city  where  no  animal  was  allowed  in  the 
streets.  Some  years  ago  he  had  got  a  clause  put  in  a  Municipal  Bill 
that  no  man  should  have  a  waste  section.  He  found  when  Mayor  that 
he  could  do  nothing  witli  these  sections  unless  there  was  offensive  matter 
on  them,  and  so  had  a  clause  insisting  upon  their  being  properly  cleaned 
up  and  fenced.  Another  thing  was  that  part  of  the  city  was  under 
the  Corporation  and  part  of  it  under  the  Harbour  Board ;  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  working  agreement  so  that  the  waterfront  should  be  cleaned 
up  everywhere.  It  was  by  attending  to  a  number  of  these  little  things 
that  they  could  make  a  really  great  improvement  in  the  city.  Very 
little  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  rearranging  the  plan  of  the  town,  but 
they  could  do  a  lot  in  cleaning  it  up.  Another  thing  was  that  the  streets 
might  be  improved  by  having  the  corners  of  them  rounded  off  where 
there  was  a  sharp  angle.  In  one  town  in  England  the  authorities  in- 
sisted that  all  the  street-corners  should  be  rounded  off,  and  they  could 
hardly  think  what  an  improvement  that  made.  He  hoped  that  before 
the  Conference  closed  a  number  of  these  things  would  have  attention  paid 
to  them,  and  in  that  way  he  was  convinced  that  they  might  make  our 
city  very  much  more  beautiful.  The  most  important  thing  he  could 
think  of  was  that  each  of  our  large  towns  should  set  to  work  to  plan 
rebuilding  of  houses.  There  were  not  slums  here.  He  did  not  agree 
with  the  statement  that  the  slums  in  New  Zealand  were  as  bad  as  those 
in  the  Home-country.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Paul  had  not  been  Home,  and 
therefore  was  talking  from  hearsay.  There  were,  however,  in  each  of 
our  towns  a  great  number  of  houses  that  ought  to  be  pulled  down  and 
better  ones  built.  With  that  he  quite  agreed.  The  Corporation  and 
the  Government  together  would  have  to  take  up  the  question  of  building 
houses.  In  a  town  like  this  they  should  build  five  hundred.  He  be- 
lieved that  with  the  present  cost  of  material  and  the  price  of  things  it 
was  not  possible  to  build   a  house  and  make  it  pay.      In   England  they 
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were  huildiiii:  a  thousand  new  houses  a  week  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Goveninient  and  local  bodies,  and  that  was  a  policy  that  ought  to  be 
adopted  here. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Mahtin  (solicitor  to  the  Municipal  Association  of  New  Zea- 
land and  to  the  New  Zealand  Counties  Association)  said  that  lie  was  afraid 
that  his  long  association  with  local-government  matters  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  more  technical  side  of  the  subject  appeal  to  him 
most  strongly.  He  had  been  asked  to  offer  some  remarks  respecting 
Mr.  Newton's  most  excellent  paper  upon  the  existing  law  relating  to 
town-planning.  He  proposed  to  pick  out  from  the  numerous  enactments 
quoted  by  Mr.  Newton  one  or  two  which  relate  most  directly  to  the  subject 
of  town-planning.  One  was  the  power  which  every  Borough  Council  had 
to  make  by-laws  prescribing  the  minimum  frontage  for  dwelling-sites, 
and  also  prescribing  the  area  which  might  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
dwelling.  That  power  was  given  by  statute  to -Borough  Councils  as 
recently  as  1910.  To  him  it  appeared  strange  that  the  Dominion  had 
carried  on  up  till  tliat  year  without  the  local  authorities  having  been 
granted  that  power.  Mayors  and  Councillors  liad  seen  the  necessity  for 
having  some  such  law,  and  tliey  had  passed  by-laws  to  that  effect,  but 
these  had  been  questioned  in  the  Courts.  But  in  the  year  1910  the 
Borough  Councils  had  been  granted  the  power  to  make  such  by-laws. 
There  was  a  much  older  power  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  which 
prevented  the  erection  of  a  building  unless  it  had  a  frontage  to 
some  street.  He  thought  what  was  aimed  at  was  to  prevent  buildings 
from  being  erected  on  out-of-the-way  plots  away  from  a  street,  and 
therefore  not  so  much  amenable  to  police  and  other  inspection. 

A  very  important  matter  connected  with  town-planning,  under  the 
laws  that  exist  to-day,  was  the  power  which  every  Borough  Council  had 
to  require  a  certain  amount  of  open  space  at  the  side  or  back  of  a 
dwelling.  That  power  was  given  by  statute  direct  and  did  not  require 
any  by-law  to  be  made.  This  provision  was  to  be  found  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act  of  1908,  and  had  originally  been  inserted  in  the 
amending  Act  of  1906.  These  provisions  respecting  open  spaces  around 
buildings  were  almost  a  transcript  of  some  very  excellent  model  by-laws 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  of  England.  The  Public  Health 
Amendment  Act  of  last  session  went  a  step  further,  and  provided  that  if 
any  dwelling  had  not  the  required  air-space  it  could  be  condemned. 

Another  matter  connected  with  town-planning — he  was  dealing  with 
existing  legislation  oidy — was  the  power  that  Borough  Councils  had  for 
preventing  unsightly  advertisements  being  erected  and  displayed  in  the 
streets.  The  City  Council  in  Christchurch  had  entered  upon  a  crusade 
against  the  display  of  unsightly  pictures  as  advertisements  in  the  streets, 
but  they  lost  the  case  owing  to  the  Act  not  being  clearly  expressed. 
Since  then,  however,  it  had  been  amended,  and  there  was  now  sufficient 
power  vested  in  the  Borough  Councils  to  regulate  the  erection  of  signs 
and  advertisements,  and  to  prevent  unsightly  advertisements  being 
erected  in  the  streets. 

Reference  had  been  made  by  Mr.  von  llaasf  in  his  excellent  paper  to 
the  settinff-aside  as  front  gardens  of  the  necessary  land  to  make  up, 
together  with  the  street,  the  66  ft.  which  they  were  compelled  to  allow. 
He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  von  Haast  that  in  a  residential  district  it 
was  not  necessary  to  have  the  whole  width  of  the  street  66  ft.,  but  the 
Council  had  power  now,  in  cases  of  old  streets,  to  require  that  buildings 
shall  be  set  back  either  to  within  33  ft.  of  the  middle-line  of  the  street 
or  to  a  line  66ft.   from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street;    but  compensa- 
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tion  had  to  be  paid.  One  Borough  Council  of  which  he  knew  had  passed 
a  by-law  on  the  subject,  but  this  had  been  brought  before  the  Suprenae 
Court,  which  had  held  that  the  landowner  had  a  right  to  compensation 
immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  by-law,  because  of  the  potential 
injury  to  his  property.  He  understood  that  under  the  town-planning 
scheme  comiDensation  was  not  to  be  given  in  connection  with  the 
jTovision  of  air-space  around  buildings.  Here  they  had  a  direct  con- 
flict between  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  and  the  Town-planning 
Bill,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  (section  180)  were  modified  by  the  Town- 
planning  Bill.  Under  section  293,  since  1900,  a  Borough  Council  had 
had  power  to  practically  do  away  with  any  overcrowded  or  insanitary 
part  of  the  borougli.  but  it  had  to  pay  compensation,  and  such  com- 
pensation would  be  heavy,  because  the  buildings  would  have  to  be  paid 
for.  He  believed  that  that  power  had  never  been  exercised.  Probably 
a  loan  for  the  purpose  would  not  have  been  carried.  It  was  a  fact  that 
ratepayers  would  vote  money  very  freely  upon  any  question  which  touched 
them  directly,  such  as  water-supply  or  tramways,  but  matters  of  this  kind 
would  not  appeal  to  every  voter  so  strongly.  However,  under  the  Public 
Health  Amendment  Act  of  last  session  the  money  could  be  raised  without 
taking  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers.  This  Act  of  1918  provided  that  if  a 
Borough  Council  neglected  to  exercise  this  power  where  the  Board  of 
Health  considered  that  it  should  do  so,  the  Government  could  carry  out 
the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  Borough  Council.  In  England  they  had 
dealt  with  this  question  of  compensation.  The  compensation  there  was 
paid  on  the  cleared  value  of  the  land  :  they  did  not  pay  for  the  slum 
buildings.  Whether  this  would  be  too  advanced  legislation  to  introduce 
here  he  did  not  know,  but  it  was  just  as  well  to  understand  what  was 
being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  England  they  paid  for  the 
land  so  cleared,  and  buildings  must  be  erected  on  it  in  accordance  with 
the  by-laws. 

Coming  to  Mr.  von  Haast's  paper,  there  was  a  provision  in  the  nature 
of  town-planning  legislation  in  the  section  which  Borough  Councils  knew 
as  section  116  of  the  Public  Works  Act.  That  was  a  very  valuable 
section,  especially  in  its  amended  form  :  it  provided  that  a  subdividing 
owner  must  provide  a  road.  As  the  section  was  originally  jDassed  the 
owner  could  put  the  road  where  he  liked,  and  he  need  not  put  it  right 
up  to  the  boundary  of  his  land,  so  that  the  next  owner  would  have  to 
pay  him  something  in  the  nature  of  blackmail.  This  did  not  go  far 
enough,  because  the  road  might  suit  only  that  particular  block  of  land, 
and  when  the  next  block  was  subdivided  the  roads  might  not  fit  in  with 
the  roads  on  the  first-divided  block.  However,  the  Act  as  amended  gave 
the  local  authority  a  voice  as  to  the  course  and  extent  of  the  road.  The 
City  of  Wellington  liad  a  local  Act  which  went  a  step  further.  It  sup- 
plemented the  Public  Works  Act  in  this  way :  that  the  City  Council 
conid  regulate  the  manner  in  which  the  land  is  subdivided,  subject  to 
restrictions.  It  could  not  require  more  than  a  40  ft.  frontage,  or  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  area.  This  was  a  good  power  for  the 
Council  to  possess,  and  he  knew  that  it  exercised  that  power.  In  regard 
to  the  question  of  narrower  streets  in  residential  areas,  only  last  week 
a  case  had  come  before  him  where  a  Borough  Council  had  a  road 
— it  was  not  exactly  scaled  on  the  plan,  but  it  looked  about  2  chains 
wide — and  they  wanted  to  know  if  the  law  would  allow  them  to 
enclose  a  part  and  lay  it  down  in  grass  to  lay  the  dust.  Well,  he 
thought  they  probably  would  be   able  to  do  that,  but   it   would  only  be 
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by  stretching  the  Act,   and  perhaps  they  would  stand  some  possible  risk 
of  liability  for  accidents.      Tliere  ought  not  to  be  any  trouble  like  that. 

With  regard  to  the  Town-planning  Bill,  and  the  question  of  the 
Government  giving  power  for  the  scheme  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  by-laws,  he  thought  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  because  in  England 
(and  the  New  Zealand  Bill  was  largely  based  upon  the  English  Act  of 
1909)  nearly  all  the  laws  as  to  streets,  &c.,  are  laid  down  by  by-laws. 
In  this  country,  however,  practically  the  whole  of  the  law  as  to  streets, 
and  a  large  amount  of  the  law  with  regard  to  drainage,  was  laid  down  by 
statute  direct.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Town-planning  Bill  ought  to 
enable  the  suspension  of  the  statutes  as  well.  The  English  Town-planning 
Act  enabled  statutes  to  be  modified,  but  where  a  statute  was  modified  the 
scheme  must  be  laid  before  Parliament.  That  would  not  be  necessary 
here,  on  account  of  the  delay  involved.  There  was  another  matter  in 
regard  to  the  payment  of  compensation  under  the  Bill.  By  a  clause  in 
the  New  Zealand  Bill  compensation  was  not  to  be  paid  for  the  severance 
of  a  piece  of  land  if  a  road  were  put  through  it.  That  was  not  in  the 
English  Act,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  that  provision  should  be  recon- 
sidered. Upon  the  realignment  of  the  streets  a  useless  piece  of  land 
niight  be  left,  and  there  would  be  no  compensation  payable. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Smith  (Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  Christchurch  City 
Council)  said  that,  as  Mr.  Newton's  paper  had  dealt  almost  entirely 
with  existing  legislation,  he  proposed  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  contained  in  the  Town-planning  Bill  prepared  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Russell  in  1917,  and  to  point  out  some  of  its  errors  and  omis- 
sions. Mr.  Newton's  paper  had  betrayed  a  large  amount  of  research 
into  statute  law,  and  he  (Mr.  Smith)  desired  to  congratulate  Mr.  Newton 
upon  the  result  of  his  work.  Referring  to  the  Town-planning  Commis- 
sion, to  consist  of  nine  members,  provided  for  in  the  Bill,  this  number, 
in  his  opinion,  was  unnecessarily  large,  and  the  proposed  amendment 
reducing  it  to  five  would  be  a  great  improvement;  it  was  undoubted  that 
small  committees  did  better  work  than  large  ones.  The  personnel  of 
the  Commission  should  not  consist  entirely  of  theorists,  but  should  con- 
tain at  least  one  individual  who  was  an  expert  in  the  work  of  carrying 
out  the  machiner}-  provisions  of  an  Act,  as  it  frequently  happened  that 
these  provisions  were  difficult  to  operate  on  account  of  the  lack  of  prac- 
tical experience  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  drafting  of  a 
Bill.  He  thought  also  that  the  head  of  the  Commission  should  be  an 
engineer  rather  than  a  surveyor,  and  that  the  finding  of  the  Commission 
should  be  final,  and  not  be  subject  to  revision  by  a  Minister  who  might 
not  have  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  questioned  whether  a  fee 
of  £2  per  meeting  was  adequate  remuneration  for  the  class  of  expert 
that  should  be  appointed  members  of  the  Connnission.  The  provision 
that  the  four  principal  cities  could  bring  themselves  under  the  Act  by 
resolution  was  an  excellent  one,  but  in  the  event  of  such  a  resolution  being 
passed  it  shoidd  automatically  bring  under  the  Act  a  fixed  area  outside 
the  city,  to  eliminate  any  chance  of  two  scliemes  prepared  by  different 
authorities  not  dove-tailing.  In  a  town-planning  scheme  the  lands  re- 
quired for  post-offices,  drill-halls,  cemeteries.  Town  Halls,  recreation- 
gro\inds.  <tc.,  should  be  taken  at  a  fair  valuation.  The  provision  in 
the  Bill  for  their  being  taken,  at  Government  valuation  would  not  give 
satisfaction,  these  valuations  being  in  most  cases,  at  any  rate  in  his 
experience,  much  below  owners'  ideas  of  value.  Clause  13  (3)  (d)  of  the 
Bill  provided  for  the  acquisition  and  reservation  of  land  for  growing 
timber  for  the  use  of  persons  within  the  town-planning  area.      This  was  a 
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most   commendable    i)ruvisioii.    afforestation    bein<;    a    work    wliich    should 
be  made  compulsory   on   all  local  authorities  if  they  had   suitable  land. 
For   some  years   past   the  Christchurch   City   Council  had  been  carrying 
on    this    work    on    a    fairly    large   scale,    having    already    planted    about 
525,000   timber-trees,    and   the   work   would   be  continued    from   year   to 
year    until   the   land    available    was   fully    planted.      During   the   coming 
season   it  was  proposed  to  plant    130,000   trees.     All  were  grown   in  the 
Council's  nursery.      It   was  estimated  that   in   from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  the  city  would  derive  a  revenue  from  these  plantations  considerably 
in  excess  of  its  revenue  from  rates,  and  therefore  it  would  be  seen  that 
land  suitable  for  afforestation   would  be  one  of  the  most   suitable  forms 
of   endowment   that    could   be   provided,    although   a   considerable   period 
must    of    necessity    elapse    before    it    could    become    revenue-prodticing. 
Clause  13  (8)  referred  to  notice  being  given  of  the  maximum  yearly  rate 
to  be  payable  in  connection  with  a  scheme,  and  required  more  explana- 
tion   as    to    whether    it    meant    general    mainteiiance    or    merely    annual 
charges  on  capital.      Of  course,  such  schemes  would  be  expensive,  but  the 
Bill  made  ftill  provision   for  ratepayers  becoming  well   acquainted   with 
details  and  costs.      The  authority  to  raise  loans  appeared  to  be  obscure, 
and   required   to  be   more  clearly  set   out.      Clauses   20   and   24   (c)   were 
apparently  in  conflict,   as  subclause  (c)  of  clause  24  gave  a  Council  tin- 
limited   power   to   declare   rates   and   borrow  money   for   defraying    "  the 
expenses  in  connection   with  a   scheme,"   and  stibclause   (1)  of  clause   24 
included  in  this  phrase  the  expenses  of  carrying  same  into  effect;    whereas 
under  clause  20  the  powers  of  a  Council  to  raise  a  loan  for  carrying  otit 
a    scheme    without    asking   the   consent    of    the    ratepayers    were    limited 
to    a   loan   of   not   exceeding   £5,000,    or    a    loan   secured   on    a    rate    not 
exceeding  ^^d.   in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value.      If  the  expenses  re- 
ferred to   in   clause   24  were  to   include   only  the  minor  expenses   tip   to 
ol)taining  approval  of  a  scheme,  but  not  to  include  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking  itself,    then   the  two   clauses   were   reconcilable.       If    it   were   in- 
tended that  a  town-planning  scheme  approved  by  the  Commission  might 
be  carried  out   with  borrowed  money  without  taking  a  poll  of  the  rate- 
payers the  amount  authorized  to  be  raised  should  be  very  much  greater 
than  that  referred  to  in  clause  20  of  the  Bill — viz.,    £5,000 — or  a  loan 
secured  by  a  rate  not  exceeding  hd.   in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value 
of   the   area    affected.      It"  should   also   be   noted   that    "   rateable   value  " 
might  be  either  capital  or   unimproved,   which   would  make  a   vast   dif- 
ference.     So  it  was  quite  evident  that  there  might  be  a  huge  disparity 
between  the  sum  of  £5,000  and  that  which  might  be  raised  on  security 
of   a  rate  of  |d.    in  the  pound.     As  town-planning  was  clearly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  health,  loans  for  such  work  should  be  brought  under 
the   same  category   as   loans   raised   under   section    69   (b)   of   the    Public 
Health  Act,   190(S,  which  provided  that  for  a  sanitary  work  recommended 
by  the  District   Health  Officer   and   approved  by  the  Minister  of   Public 
Health  a  loan  may  be  raised  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  rate- 
payers.     The  Bill  provided  that  in  town-planning  schemes  the  width  of 
streets    might    be   varied.      This   was    a   very    necessary   provision,    as    it 
was  tmdotibted  that  66  ft.  was  in  many  cases  unnecessarily  wide  for  purely 
residential   areas,   the  result  of  too  wide  streets  being  to   increase  dust- 
producing  areas  and  encourage  the  growth  of  ragged  grass,  which  became 
an  eyesore.      The  proposed  power  to  control  dimensions  and  architectural 
features   of   btiildings,   so  as  to  prevent  the  erection  of   ugly  buildings, 
was  one  that  many  Councils  had  hitherto  desired  to  obtain,  as  was  also 
the  power  to  fix  special  areas  for  factories,  <tc.      In  regard  to  cemeteries, 
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the   municipality   should   l)e   ^iven   wider   powers   for    the   acquisition    of 
land  for  public  cemeteries  and  crematoria,  in  order  that  factious  opposi- 
tion  to  the  establishment   of   a  cemetery  might  be  ignored.      It  was  un- 
doubted that  wherever  tliere  was  a  proposal  to  establish  a  cemetery  within 
any  area   surrounded   by   population,   however  thin,   it  would  meet  with 
the   strenuous   opposition    of    persons    residing    in   the   locality,    and    the 
question    of  whether   the  site   for   a   cemetery  was  suitable  was  one  that 
could   be   fairly   dealt   with   by   a   Town-planning   Commission.      It   must 
be   remembered   that   cemeteries  should   be   within   a   reasonable   distance 
of  centres  of  population,  or  else  the  already  high  cost  of  funerals  would 
become    greater.      Local    bodies    should    have    power    to    enter    into    the 
business  of  undertakers,   as  this  would  simplify  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
interments.      He  thought  town-planning  legislation  should  be  pushed  on 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  another  session  of  Parliament  should  not 
elapse  without  the  passing  of  an  Act  giving  local  authorities  power  and 
encouragement    in    the    establishment    of    garden    suburbs,    where    town- 
planners,  without  having  to  undo  work  already  done,  might  have  scope 
to   carry   out   their    ideas.     At   the   present   time   there   was   an    absolute 
dearth    of   comfortable    houses   that    could   be   let    at    reasonable    rentals, 
and   the   establishment    of    garden    suburbs    in    the    large   centres   should 
be    seriously    taken    into    consideration.      By   this    he    did    not    mean    to 
suggest   a  group  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  as  he  was  sure  many  hun- 
dreds   were    required    in    each    city.      Further,    a    garden    suburb    should 
not   be   laid   out   for   one   class   of   the   community   only,   but   the  suburb 
should   be  composed  of  residences  which  could  be  let  at  rentals  varying 
from,  say,  12s.  6d.  to  £1  5s.  per  week.      The  creation  of  garden  suburbs 
would  have  the  effect  of  emptying  the  slum  areas,   and  so  would  enable 
them  to  be  dealt  with  more  comprehensively,   as  it  could  not  be  denied 
that   there   was   a   large   number   of   old    wooden   cottages   which   perhaps 
could   not   be   condemned   as   unfit   for   habitation,   but   were  verging  on 
that   condition.       If   this   Conference   so   recommended,    there   was   great 
hope  that  Parliament  would  pass  an  Act  next  session,  and  so  enable  local 
authorities  to  set  to  work ;    and  one  of  the  most  essential  provisions  in 
sucli   an   Act   should  be   a   clear   power   to   raise   loans  without   taking   a 
poll  of  the  ratepayers,  provided  the  proposed  scheme,  after  examination 
by  the  Commission,  were  considered  sound,  and  subject  to  the  safeguard 
contained  in  clause  20  that  10  per  cent,   of  the  ratepayers  may  demand 
a   poll.     The  present  so-called  slum  areas  in  the  larger  centres  should 
be  preplanned,  in  order  that  when  the  existing  buildings  are  demolished 
the  rebuilding  may  be  carried  out  on   proper  lines  in  conformity  with 
a  prepared  scheme.      It  should  be  compulsory  to  fix  the  building-line  for 
all  streets  which  are  at  present  considered  to  be  too  narrow,  so  that   in 
future  buildings  may  not  be  erected  which  would  form  obstacles  to  neces- 
sary widening  of  such  streets,   or  fixing  a  proper  distance  between  resi- 
dences   on    opposite   sides    of    the    streets.      Christchurch.    being    entirely 
flat  with  the  exception  of  the  Cashmere  Hills  suburb,  presents  ideal  con- 
ditions  for   preliminary  town-planning,   as  no  contouring   requires  con- 
sideration.    A  point  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  buildings  which 
requires  innnediate  consideration  was  the  fact  that  under  section  373  of 
the    Municipal    Corporations    Act,    1908,    by-laws    made    under    that   Act 
shall  not  apply  to  or  in  any  way  affect  an}'  property  of  any  kind  belong- 
ing to  or  vested  in  His  Majesty.     This  section  had  been  found  to  operate 
prejudicially    in    the   past,    as   Government    Departments   had   frequently 
erected  buildings  not  in  conformity  with  the  city  by-laws,   and  which  a 
private   individual  would   not  under  any  circumstances  be  permitted  to 
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erect,  such  as  wooden  buildings  being  erected  within  the  a^eas  Where 
an^ything  but  buildings  constructed  of  non-combustible  material  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  by-laws. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Russell  desired  to  point  out  that  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Smith  appeared  to  be  under  a  misapprehension  when  he  said  that  how- 
ever able  a  Minister  might  be  he  was  probably  not  an  expert.  That 
was  so,  but  he  (Hon.  Mr.  Russell)  might  inform  Mr.  Smith  that  no  wise 
Minister  ever  decided  a  matter  upon  which  expert  opinion  was  necessary 
without  first  obtaining  the  expert  opinion  of  the  officers  of  his  Depart- 
ment. It  was  exactly  the  same  as  in  those  sections  of  the  law  which 
stated  that  the  matter  shall  be  decided  by  the  Governor-General.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Governor-General  never  decided  anything  except 
upon  the  advice  of  liis  Ministers.  Similarly  a  wise  Minister  never 
decided  a  matter  upon  which  expert  knowledge  was  required  until  he 
first  obtained  the  advice  of  his  departmental  experts. 

At  this  stage  it  was  resolved  to  defer  further  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  above  three  papers  until  the  following  day,  in  order 
that  Dr.  J.  P.  Frengley,  representing  the  Public  Health  Department, 
might  read  his  paper  on  "  The  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  People  in 
respect  to  Situation,  Climate,  and  Soils,  their  Homes  and  Environments." 


PAPER  ON  "THE  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
IN  RESPECT  TO  SITUATION,  CLIMATE,  SOILS,  THEIR  HOMES 
AND  ENVIRONMENTS." 

By    Dr.    J.    P.    Frenglet,    Deputy    Chief    Health    Officer    and    Deputy 
Inspector-General  of  Mental  Hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  :  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  better 
field  for  the  plentiful  scattering  of  platitudes  than  that  upon  which  I 
am  asked  to  address  this  meeting.  I  can  well  imagine  with  what  zest 
the  earliest  Roman  town-planner  adopted  as  his  motto  "  Salus  populi 
suprema  lex,''''  and  witli  what  sonorous  intonation,  he  pronounced  those 
fateful  words.  I  can  hear  the  enthusiastic  chorus  of  applause  with 
which  his  audience  signified  their  heartfelt  feeling  that  the  safety  of 
the  people's  health  was  the  highest  of  all  laws;  and,  alas!  I  can  only 
too  well  realize  the  disheartening  of  the  enthusiasts  when  they  found  that 
all  the  sweetness  of  their  hopes  for  better  conditions  was  encompassed 
in  the  anticipation;  that  the  realization  was,  and  is  even  still  after  all 
these  centuries,  a  matter  for  the  unforetold,  the  urduiowable  future. 

So  immensely  comprehensive  and  yet  so  detailed  is  the  heading  given 
me  that  in  preparing  this  paper  I  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
strictly  adhering  to  the  text.  I  have  been  greatly  encouraged,  however, 
by  an  incident  at  the  Brisbane  Conference  of  last  year.  There  the  well- 
known  town-planning  expert  (Mr.  Charles  Reade)  was  asked  to  write 
a  paper  for  the  conference  on  "  Practical  Town-planning."  He  ap- 
parently found  difficulties  just  as  I  do,  and  finished  with  a  paper  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Hurst  Seager's  report  on  that  conference,  might  perhaps 
more  rightly  have  borne  the  title  "  Town-planning  Legislation."  Per- 
haps my  paper,  too,  should  have  a  different  heading,  for  I  feel  that  it 
falls  very  short  of  being  as  I  should  have  liked  it — what  I  think  the 
heading  was  intended  to  apply,  and  that  is,  a  definite  jDracticable  pro- 
nouncement   upon    what    should    be    the   conditions    of    the    climate,    the 
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character  of  the  soil,  the  situation  of  houses,  and  the  designs  of  homes 
best  ai)plicahle  to  the  furtlierance  of  the  healtli  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  New  Zeahind.  Part  of  my  excuse  may  well  l)e  that  in  the  light  of 
present-ihiy  medical  science  such  a  pronouncement  is  imjjossiljle  of 
fulfilment. 

As  a  Health  Officer  I  can  only  approacli  tlie  subject  of  town-planning 
from  one  standpoint — that  it  shall  have  for  its  basis  the  safeguarding  of 
the  people's  (the  public)  health.  No  other  object  in  these  days  can 
make  town-planning  at  all  worth  while;  no  other  attainment  should 
need  to  be  propounded  as  justification  for  all  that  town-planning  aims 
at.  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  whicli  the  term  is  being  used  to-day  in 
tliis  and  other  countries. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  cynical  in  saying  it,  nevertlieless  1  must  point 
out.  as  one  who  has  Ijeen  engaged  in  public-health  work  for  seventeen 
years,  putting  it  colloquially,  that  you  will  not  "  get  a  move  on  "  if 
you  do  not  display  around  that  basis  many  attractive  features  of  town- 
planning  which  will  appeal  to  illogical  human  nature  more  than  the 
certain  or  anticipated  saving  of  human  lives,  or  the  increased  comfort 
and  happiness  of  individuals.  But  that  display  can  be  carried  too  far 
bv  those  who  do  not  trouble  to  understand  the  significance  of  town- 
planning;  and,  indeed,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  so  elaborate 
the  "  window-dressing  " — if  I  may  so  call  it— of  town-planning  by 
reference  solely  to  the  aspects  of  surveying,  engineering,  architecture, 
and  tlie  municipal  laws  incidental  to  town-planning  that  I  fear  its  vital 
foundation — the  furtherance  of  the  health  and  happiness  of  human  beings 
— is  in  great  danger  of  being  put  in  the  background  and  overlooked. 

But  what  is  meant  by  "health,"  that  end  and  aim  of  sound  town- 
planning?  1  cannot  improve  upon  the  trite  remarks  of  the  Professor 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  Harvard  University  in  giving  evidence  before 
the  Commission  on  Building  Districts  and  Restrictions  for  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1916.     He  said, — 

"  At  the  outset  it  is  important  to  get  a  full  conception  of  what  is 
meant  hx  '  health.'  At  the  present  time  public-health  activities  are 
coming  to  Ije  dominated  by  the  bacteriologist  and  epidemiologist.  Atten- 
tion has  1)een  focussed  especially  on  communicable  disease.  All  the  world 
knows  that  the  efforts  of  the  new  public-health  movement  in  reducing  the 
suffering  and  misery  of  mankind  have  been  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
world's  history,  and  must  long  be  continued.  The  results  have  been 
measured  in  terms  of  death-rates  and  sickness-rates.  Naturally  enough, 
liealth  lias  come  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  the  absence  of  disease;  but 
that  is  not  a  complete  conception  of  health.  Health  is  more  than  the 
absence  of  disease.  It  is  something  positive,  and  involves  physique  and 
vitality,  and  it  is  mental  as  well  as  physical.  The  inherent  difficulty 
at  the  present  time  is  the  absence  of  scientific  methods  of  measuring  this 
jtositive  element  in  health.  Yet  the  world  knows  as  a  matter  of  human 
e.\perience  that  it  is  real  and  vital.  The  expression  '  health  and  comfort 
of  the  jieople  '  is  centuries  old.  and  those  two  ideas  are  inseparable. 
Public  health,  of  course,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  health  of  the  constituent 
individuals.  We  measure  public  healtli  inversely  in  terms  of  death-rates 
Iiecause  at  present  we  have  no  means  of  measurinir  health-rates.  We  take 
a  part  as  an  index  of  the  whole." 

As  "  fun<laniental  concepts"  the  professor  enumerates  the  following: 
Light,  air.  water,  food,  and  shelter  are  essential  to  life.  Modern  sani- 
tarians would  perhaps  qualify  this  statement  by  adding  the  idea  of 
cleanliness,   and  sav  that  clean   air,  clean   water,   clean   food,   and  clean 
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iiuuian  beings  are  essential  to  healthy  life.  The  regulation  of  buildings 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  factors  mentioned — light,  air,  water, 
food,  sanitation — and  is  therefore  itself  a  factor  in  public  health. 

Summed  up,  then,  we  are  not  able  to  define  health;  we  do  not  know 
what  constitutes  a  healthy  man,  or  woman,  or  child.  We  believe  there 
are  certain  conditions  which  are  detrimental  to  liealth  ;  and  town-planning 
must  entirely  fail  in  its  object  if  it  does  not  first  and  foremost  concern 
itself  with  the  removal  of  the  more  glaring  or  definite  insanitary  factors, 
and  ultimately  or  coincidently  therewith  the  elimination  of  those  more 
remote  conditions  no  less  potent  for  evil  to  health,  such  as  depressing 
surroundings  in  the  homes,  joyless  recreation  during  the  hours  of  play 
and  rest,  and  lack  of  pride  by  the  citizens  in  their  homes,  their  towns, 
and  their  country. 

Possibly  there  are  some  liere  present  who  regard  my  reference  to  an 
ancient  Roman  as  a  town-planner  as  an  anachronistic  flight  of  fancy. 
Far  from  it.  From  point  of  view,  that  of  health,  I  might  even  have 
traced  in  the  sanitary  laws  of  Moses  the  first  indications  of  a  town- 
planning  effort.  I  will  here  repeat  what  the  Honorary  Organizing  Secre- 
tary of  this  Conference  so  oft  emphasises  in  his  lectures^namely,  that 
town-planning  includes  every  activity  making  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people. 

Ir  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  no  part  of  town-planning 
in  the  sense  of  the  words  of  to-day  has  been  given  effect  to  in  New  Zea- 
land. The  health  of  the  people  is  directly  influenced  by  sanitary 
drainage  and  sound  plumbing,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  past 
ten  years  these  factors  of  town-planning  have  been  well  attended  to  by 
our  civic  authorities  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  still  greater  efficiency 
and  modernizing  in  those  safeguards  should  not  be  insisted  upon  in  the 
homes  and  towns  to  be  established  under  town-j^lanning  schemes  of  the 
future.  I  may  take  advantage  of  the  question  of  sewerage  to  point  to 
one  of  the  difficulties  a  town-planner  may  be  met  with.  The  sanitary 
engineer  prefers  straight  lines  of  streets  because  lines  of  sewers  parallel 
to  such  street  boundaries  are  more  self-cleansing,  more  economical  in 
construction,  and  facilitate  inspection  and  repairs.  The  town-planner 
seeks  a  more  pleasing  effect  to  human  eyes  by  an  appeal  to  nature  and 
the  adoption  of  a  beautiful  curve  here  and  there  in  his  building  scheme 
or  planning.  Who  is  to  decide  between  the  contending  parties?  Only 
the  authority  who  is  prepared  to  assert  that  pleasant  and  beautiful  sur- 
roundings do  contribute  to  that  unknown  quantity,  health. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  categorically  enumerate  the  many  other 
directions  from  a  public-health  point  of  view  in  which  New  Zealand  has 
at  least  partially  established  many  of  those  factors  which  should  simplify 
advancement  to  the  full  measure  of  town-planning:.  Regarding  the 
designing  of  the  homes,  here  the  blessed  word  "  standardization  "  might 
be  animadverted  upon.  Standardization  may  be  all  very  well  for  a 
certain  type  of  motor-car  and  for  the  sizes  of  the  different  fittings  of  a 
house  lighting  and  plumbing  system,  or  for  boots  or  bottles  :  but  in  the 
planniiig  of  homes  for  the  people,  as  in  many  other  affairs,  standardiza- 
tion cannot  but  be  subversive  of  all  progress.  While  medical  science  as 
yet  does  not  enable  us  to  say  why,  nevertheless  we  can  rely  on  the  dictates 
of  instinct,  which  tell  us  a  "monotonous  existence"  is  detrimental,  if 
not  to  the  general  at  least  to  the  mental  health.  Any  standardization 
of  homes  which  means  rows  and  rows  of  buildings  all  on  the  same  plan 
cannot  but  be  monotonous  and  productive  of  an  environment  more  likely 
to  be  detrimental  than  encouraging  to  good  health. 


'I'lif  i>roiuptings  of  nature  inclint'  the-  lar<ru  majority  of  lininaiis  (as 
till'  Americans  say)  to  the  reception  of  i^leasure  by  an  environment  of 
{lowerin^'-jjlants,  bushes,  ti'ees — in  short,  well-filled  and  neat  fjardens. 
'I'he  production  of  this  happy  state  of  things  in  New  Zealand  depends 
so  far  upon  the  holjby  or  willingness  of  the  owners  and  occupiers.  Many 
])eople  are  only  too  glad  to  have  and  enjoy  such  surroundings,  but  make 
no  effort  to  produce  tliem.  You  have  only  to  look  out  of  a  train  to  see 
how.  in  adjoining  gardens,  some  are  tidy,  others  neglecte<].  For  that 
indolent  or  indifferent  body  of  people  I  think  town-planning  or  muni- 
cipal aid  must  be  involved.  Many  such  people  would  be  only  too  willing 
to  "  do  something  in  the  garden  " — back  or  front — if  they  could  secure 
some  one  to  do  the  rough  work.  I  picture,  therefore,  the  municipal 
authority  of  the  future,  keen  on  town-planning,  helping  in  engendering 
pleasant  environment  by  having  a  staff  of  jobbing  gardeners  whose 
services  would  be  available  to  ratepayers  at  a  specified  fee  per  hour,  who, 
when  not  so  employed,  would  be  engaged  at  the  municipal  parks  or  other 
civic  works. 

It  is  proper  to  descend  from  the  sublime  to  give  added  emphasis  to 
the  most  important  point  in  the  provision  of  clean  shelter — the  where- 
withal to  build.  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  quote  from  a 
leading  article  in  a  recent  number  of  an  English  journal,  Tht  Mr<1iral 
Officer:— 

"  Ir  is  i^atent  to  all  who  give  the  matter  a  moment's  consideration 
tliat  the  best-laid  schemes  of  the  Government  or  of  local  authorities  will 
go  far  "  agley  "  unless  special  measures  are  adopted  to  increase  the 
present  stock  and  supply  of  building-materials.  Timber  suitable  for 
building  purposes  is  notoriously  scarce  at  the  present  day,  and  unless 
something  is  done  to  conserve  available  supplies  for  building  it  is  clear 
that  proposed  schemes  cannot  be  carried  out.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  other  countries,  notably  Belgium  and  northern  France,  will 
have  special  claims  for  timber  for  reconstruction  purposes.  Again,  there 
is  tlie  question  of  bricks  and  mortar.  For  years  past  brickyards  and 
lime-kilns  have  lain  idle  while  the  stocks  in  hand  have  been  gradually 
depleted.  Where,  then,  are  to  be  found  the  millions  of  bricks  to  build 
the  houses  projected  for  the  next  year  or  so  ?  .  .  .  The  land  (juestion 
is  also  a  difficulty  that  will  probably  have  to  be  solved  by  direct  legisla- 
tion. Judged  by  the  i^re-war  experience  the  efforts  of  local  authorities 
to  acquire  land  are  needlessly  hampered,  and  compulsory  purchase  under 
the  old  system  is  too  protracted  and  expensive  for  the  present  purpose. 
The  alternative  policy  proposed  by  the  Council  is  that  local  authorities 
shoidd  by  legislation  be  enabled  to  acquire  undeveloped  land  for  housing 
purposes  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  valued  under  the  Finance  Act,  with 
such  reasonable  addition  for  severance  (if  any)  by  way  of  compensation 
as  may  be  ascertained  according  to  regulations  to  be  framed  by  the 
ap])ropriate  Government  Department  having  for  their  object  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  speculative  values,  and  that  similar  principles  should  apply 
in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  laml.  with  biiildings  thereon,  required 
for  any  public  purpose." 

The  moral  is.  Of  what  use  to  talk  of  the  refinement  of  homes  and 
tiieir  environment  when  the  wherewithal  to  build  and  the  acquirement 
of  a  site  for  a  home  is  at  present  almost  beyond  the  small  means  of  that 
large  majority  of  people  whose  health  and  welfare  is  so  vital  to  the 
community  ? 

And  now  to  descend  further  to  the  ridiculous,  the  encouragement  of 
the  "  frills  "  of  town-planning  before  the  essentials  are  obtained.      It  is 
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bur  profrressing  backwards  to  propose  that  a  sti-eet  should  be  regraded 
and  provided  with  asphalted  footpaths  and  a  strip  of  grass  and  trees 
alongside  the  road,  when  the  homes  on  that  road  have  nothing  but  the 
pan  system  for  nightsoil-reception,  haphazard  drainage-disposal;  while 
that  road  crosses  a  natural  watercourse  polluted  by  household  drains,  and 
when  in  summer  the  inhabitants,  for  want  of  high-pressure  water,  have 
to  be  satisfied  for  weeks  with  a  "main  trunk"  wash  or  the  amenities 
of  the  kindly  proffered  borough  water-cart.  I  speak  of  an  actual  inci- 
dent within  my  own  knowledge;  and  let  me  now  refer  to  another  by 
way  of  introducing  the  situation  for  homes  as  it  should  not  be.  In 
a  large  town  in  New  Zealand  is  a  suburb  on  a  flat  area  which,  at  one 
time  not  far  distant,  was  probably  a  self -reclaiming  swamp.  Here  the 
first  thing  thought  of,  apparently,  was  reading.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
roads  are  good  and  well  laid,  but  with  what  result  for  the  sites  of  the 
homes?  In  many  instances  the  road  and  footpath  is  just  2ft.  above 
the  natural  level  of  the  home  sections.  I  do  not  think  I  need  elaborate  the 
result  :  sufiice  to  say  that  the  Health  Department  is  over  and  over  again 
being  asked  to  try  to  solve  a  problem  brought  about  by  defective  town- 
planning.  Even  though  I  risk  tedious  repetition,  I  must  again  insist 
that  we  cannot  have  beneficial  soil  conditions  and  clean  air  in  and 
around  the  homes  of  mothers  and  children — for  the  fathers  are  away 
most  of  the  day — unless  good  drainage  and  sanitary  conditions  are  re- 
garded as  the  essentials. 

In  almost  all  our  towns  we  find  unhealthy  gullies,  outlookless  and 
generally  unpleasant  sites  occupied  by  the  homes  of  the  less  well-to-do, 
because  the  sections,  for  the  reasons  given,  are  the  only  possible  ones 
within  their  "  pockets."  This  indefensible  state  of  things  town-plan- 
ning must  not  only  take  cognisance  of,  but  must  stop.  For  the  reasons 
wliich  imply  cheapness  such  sites  cannot  possibly  tend  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  dwellers.  They  would  be  of  greater  benefit  as  town 
"  lungs."  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  as  quite  illogical — to  say  the  least 
of  it — that  in  the  past  the  best  sites  were  selected  for  parks,  at  most 
intermittently  used  by  the  people,  whereas  no  one  worried  about  the 
continuous  daily  use  of  deplorable  sites  for  the  homes — it  is  useless  to 
mince  matters — of  the  poorer  classes — that  is,  the  better  classes  of  the 
morrow  as  they  might  be,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  would  be,  were  their 
environment  stimulative  to  health  and  welfare? 

About  climate  one  can  have  little  to  say.  There  is  no  "  white  New 
Zealand  "  cry.  There  is  no  part  of  New  Zealand  where  the  climate  can 
])e  said  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  Temperate  Zone  Europeans. 
The  house-veranda  is,  however,  an  attendant  upon  climate;  it  had  its 
origin  in  hot  climates.  Its  main  object  is  to  render  the  air  of  the  home 
more  equable  and  comfortable  in  hot  weather.  Its  unintelligent  use 
means  an  obstruction  to  light — one  of  the  fundamental  concepts  for 
health — and  its  application  can  be  worse  than  unintelligent.  On  land- 
ing in  New  Zealand  the  use  of  verandas  especially  appealed  to  me  as 
pleasureable  and  making  for  comfort  in  the  home;  but  the  very  first 
bungalow  house  I  was  offered  was  newly  erected  and  had  a  wide  veranda 
on  three  sides — the  east,  west,  and  south  (none  on  the  north) — and  behold, 
the  kitchen-window  was  in  the  centre  of  that  north  side  !  In  the  public 
interest — their  health — town-planning  must  be  so  intimate  as  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  houses  where  the  room  above  all  most  used  by  the  mother 
or  other  woman  during  long  hours  is  exposed  to  conditions  which  cannot 
but  make  for  ill  health  during  part  of  the  year  in  the  New  Zealand 
climate.      Light   accompanied  by  intoleral:)le  heat  is  not  tliat  light  whicli 
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must  be  secured  in  the  home  as  a  constituent  for  health  equal  to  the 
essential  of  clean  air.  Light  connotes  sunshine.  Town-planning  must 
assuredly  aim  at  bringing  another  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  town- 
dwellci's.  By  this  sunshine  I  mean  a  happier  and  brighter  disposition 
than  lias  resulted — in  part  at  least — from  the  hitherto  haphazard  way 
in  which  tlic  housing  of  such  people  has  been — must  I  say — attended  to. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  suggest  the  motto  for  town-planning  should  be 
"  Fiitem  re.spicf."  Keep  the  object  in  view — the  health,  welfare,  comfort, 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

VOTE    OF   THANKS. 

Mr.  John  Read  (Trades  and  Labour  Council,  Dunedin)  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Frengley  for  his  most  interesting  paper,  which 
emphasized  the  chief  point  he  himself  had  always  urged — that  the  bed- 
rock of  this  matter  was  in  attending  to  the  liealth  of  the  people. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Holland,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion.  Dr.  Frengley's 
paper  would  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  Conference. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


DISCUSSION  OX  THE  ABOVE  PAPER. 

Dr.  C.  Monro  Hector,  M.D.,  B.A.  (P.H.),  said  that  the  subject  of 
town-planning  and  all  that  it  contained  at  the  present  day  was,  without 
a  doubt,  a  subject  of  the  greatest  national  importance.  His  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  matter  as  long  ago  as  1902 — about  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Garden  City  of  Letchworth ;  but,  while  he  had 
not  been  able  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  subject,  he  was  glad  to 
note  by  the  important  Conference  now  being  held  that  the  subject  had 
continued  to  develop  and  was  steadily  coming  into  its  own.  Why,  then, 
you  may  ask,  does  he  appear  before  them  to-day?  a  question  which  he 
liad  asked  himself  on  several  occasions. 

In  the  first  place,  because  he  felt  honoured  by  having  been  asked  to 
speak;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  he  was  glad  and  anxious  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  movement  of  such  great 
interest  and  importance.  But,  again,  why  had  he  been  asked  to  speak  .^ 
Not  because  he  was  known  to  have  an  expert  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  town-planning,  btit,  he  presumed,  because  he  might  be  supposed,  as  a 
medical  practitioner  of  some  years'  standing,  to  have  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  those  conditions  which  materially  affected  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  people.  Now,  it  was  just  that  intimate  knowledge  wliich 
a  medical  man,  aI)ove  all  others,  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  which 
enables  him  to  realize  the  importance  and  value  of  town-planning.  For 
one  of  the  first  generalizations  which  came  to  a  medical  practitioner  in 
his  work  was  that  the  factors  in  an  environment  which  had  the  most 
])otent  influence  for  good  or  ill  were  those  which  acted  continuously  and 
insidiously,  however  insignificant  they  at  first  sight  appeared. 

The  practice  of  medicine  was  based  on  the  fundamental  sciences  of 
physiology  and  pathology,  including  in  the  latter  the  modern  science 
of  bacteriology,  and  it  is  to  those  sciences  they  must  look  for  inspiration 
and  guidance  in  their  work.  And  it  is  because  their  knowledge  in  those 
sciences,  and  even  in  the  more  fundamental  sciences  of  chemistry. 
])hysics,  and  electricity,  was  incomplete  that  their  practice  underwent  so 
many  and  diverse  changes.      Even  since  1902  some  of  their  old-established 
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ideas  had  been  turned  right  upside  down.  For  example,  as  students 
tliey  were  taught  and  encouraged  to  think  that  one  of  tlie  chief  functions 
of  tlie  nose  was  to  warm  the  air  which  passed  down  into  the  respiratory 
passages.  In  this  way,  it  was  supposed,  cliilling  of  the  respiratory 
nuicous  membranes  wouhl  be  avoided,  and  thereby  they  should  escape  tlie 
manifold  dangers  of  catarrhal  affections  due  to  ever-present  microbes. 
But  lately  careful  experiments  had  been  conducted  by  Professor  Leonard 
Hill,  F.R.S.,  which  went  to  show  that  the  temperature  in  the  back  of 
the  nose  and  throat,  and  even  down  the  trachea,  was  appreciably  lower 
when  the  air  was  breathed  in  and  out  through  the  nose  than  when  it 
was  breathed  in  and  out  through  the  mouth  or  in  through  the  mouth 
and  out  through  the  nose. 

Let  him  quote  three  experiments  from  Professor  Hill's  work  : — 

(1.)  Subject  H.A.  Observations  taken  in  open  air  after  resting  in 
warm  room  :  Temperature  of  nose  as  determined  by  a  thermo-couple  : 
In  tlirough  nose  and  out  through  nose,  3-3'S  C. ;  in  through  nose  and 
out  through  mouth,  32'8;  in  tlirough  mouth  and  out  through  moutli, 
34'4;    in  througli  mouth  and  out  through  nose,  34"4. 

(2.)  Same  individual  after  walking  fast  for  forty-five  minutes,  but 
not  heated  :  In  through  nose  and  out  tlirough  nose,  29'8  C. ;  in  througli 
nose  and  out  through  moutli,  26'8;  in  through  mouth  and  out  througli 
mouth,  32'8;  in  through  mouth  and  out  through  nose,  3-4"l.  (Notice 
cooling  effect  of  exercise  in  open  air.) 

(3.)  Same  individual  very  warm  after  one  hour's  skating  :  In 
through  nose  and  out  through  nose,  37"4  C. ;  in  through  nose  and  out 
through  mouth,  37"4;  in  tlirough  mouth  and  out  through  nose.  37"2; 
in  through  mouth  and  out  through  mouth,  37'4.  (Note. — The  membrane 
at  back  of  nose  was  sufficiently  flushed  with  blood  through  hard  exercise 
to  keep  the  thermo-junction  at  blood-heat  whatever  the  manner  of 
heating.) 

Now,  what  conclusions  were  they  to  draw  from  such  experiments? 
On  the  one  hand  they  had  been  assured  that  cold  favoured  the  develop- 
ment of  harmful  bacteria;  on  the  other  hand  Professor  Hill  maintained 
that  chilling  was  inimical  to  bacteria,  and  that  the  harmful  effects  of 
overcrowding  in  schools,  churches,  theatres,  &c.,  of  local  obstruction  by 
enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  &c.,  all  supported  his  thesis.  He  therefore 
advocated  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  particularly  in  the  cold  air  of 
alpine  districts,  as  the  great  antidote  to  naso-pharyngeal  and  respiratory 
diseases,  such  as  influenza,  cerebro-spinal  fever,  pneumonia,  (tc.  He 
was  against  the  use  of  masks  in  influenza. 

The  third  experiment  quoted  tended  to  show  that  after  all  probably 
the  happy  medium  was  the  right  thing;  for  when  they  considered  the 
elaborate  mechanism  by  which  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  was  main- 
tained in  health  at  37'4  they  could  but  feel  that  the  optimum  tempera- 
ture for  the  healthy  body  must  also  be  the  optimum  temperature  for  its 
defensive  mechanism.  But  it  was  also  seen  from  the  experiments  quoted 
that  this  was  only  reached  through  rigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

What,  it  might  be  asked,  had  all  that  to  do  with  town-planning? 
Just  this  :  If  it  was  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  people  that  they 
should  take  exercise  (and  regular  exercise)  in  the  open  air,  they  must  be 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  healthy  surroundings,  attractive  walks,  parks, 
and   recreation-grounds.      Their  towns  should  be  beautiful,   their  streets 
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clean  and  brii;lit,  tlieir  buildings  a  source  of  pleasure  and  pride,  and 
every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  conserve  the  beauties  of  nature, 
the  natural  forms  of  landscape,  the  wild  birds  and  wild  flowers.  Wliat 
could  be  more  discouraging  to  an  invalid  in  search  of  health  than  miles 
of  dull  streets  paved  with  cobble-stones  and  embanked  with  rows  of 
squalid  tenements? 

Their  roads  in  this  country  were,  by  law,  of  a  uniform  width  of 
1  chain.  In  many  cases  this  resulted  in  unnecessary  waste,  but  it  was 
not  always  possible  to  tell  in  advance  whether  or  not  the  full  width 
would  ever  be  required.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  to  see  in  connection 
with  town-planning  in  England  a  development  in  the  direction  of  utiliza- 
tion by  the  residents  of  such  parts  of  streets  as  were  not  required  by 
the  traffic — i.e.,  when  the  amount  of  traffic  for  the  time  being  was 
more  or  less  settled  the  residents  were  allowed  to  erect  fences,  and  the 
useless  area  was  thrown  into  gardens  or  grass. 

An  alternative  which  had  always  appealed  to  him  he  was  very  pleased 
to  note  had  been  adopted  in  the  City  of  Christchurch — that  was,  to  allow 
the  grass  to  grow  on  the  streets  where  the  traffic  permitted  it,  but  to 
keep  it  short  by  mowing.  The  system  which  one  saw  in  some  districts 
— of  periodically  grubbing  the  grass  off  the  streets — was  wasteful  of  public 
money  and  deleterious  to  the  streets.  He  could  show  photographs  of 
streets,  with  expensive  kerb  and  channelling,  alongside  which  the  grader 
had  lowered  the  surface  of  the  road  by  2  in.  or  3  in.,  thereby  not  only 
rendering  useless  the  channel,  but  allowing  all  surface  water  to  gain 
access  to  the  foundations  of  the  road.  Moreover,  while  the  grass  was  off 
the  roads  they  were  excessively  dusty,  and  thereby  led,  in  his  opinion, 
to  the  too-prevalent  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  nose  and  throat,  to 
middle-ear  diseases,  deafness,  mental  dullness,  backwardness,  and  other 
conditions  most  detrimental  to  the  State.  The  question  of  the  material 
u.sed  on  the  surfaces  of  roads  was  even  more  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Inspector  of  Health  than  from  tliat  of  the  road  engineer. 

Another  point  which  had  come  to  them  recently  from  the  fundamental 
science  of  physiology  related  to  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere.  He  was 
once  asked  by  a  small  boy  of  five  "  whether,  if  a  man  were  shut  up  in  a 
box  and  could  not  get  any  more  air.  he  Avould  die  because  he  was 
poisoned,  or  because  he  was  choked."  He  replied  that  the  point  was  one 
of  great  importance,  and  one  on  which,  as  far  as  he  knew,  physiologists 
were  not  agreed.  It  was  well  known  that  deprivation  of  oxygen  would, 
of  course,  kill  a  man  ;  also  that  the  accumulation  of  CO,  in  his  atmo- 
sphere would  kill  him.  But  recent  experiments  by  means  of  an  electric 
fan  had  shown  that  lethal  percentage  of  CO,  might  be  considerably 
increased  if  the  air  was  kept  moving.  So  that  ventilation  should  aim 
not  merely  at  exchanging  the  air  in  a  room  so-many  times  in  an  hour 
to  keep  the  percentage  of  COj  down  to  the  normal  0*04  per  cent.,  but 
shoidd  also  ])rovide  for  easy  circulation  of  the  air  without  the  produc- 
tion of  draughts.  Therein  probably  lay  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  open- 
air  treatment,  for  wliile  free  access  of  air  was  provided  with  protection 
from  the  wind  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  air  still. 

"Wind  in  relation  to  health  and  town-planning  was  of  great  import- 
aii  x'.  Some  years  ago  observations  were  made  by  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Exeter, 
on  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  the  County  of  Devon,  England.  The 
vallevs  of  Soutli  Devon  ran  from  north  to  south,  so  the  slopes  faced 
re>;pectivclv  east  and  west.      The  prevailing  wind  was  from  the  south-west. 
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Dr.  Gordon  found  tlie  incidence  of  ])litliisis  to  he  much  greater  on  tlie 
slopes  exposed  to  the  wind  than  on  the  others.  This  niiglit  be  an  in- 
direct action  due  to  windows  being  unduly  closed  and  the  inhabitants 
being  discouraged  from  going  out.  Such  points  as  these  should  always 
be  considered  in  tlie  laying-out  of  streets  and  the  orientation  of  houses. 

In  a  new  country  like  New  Zealand  there  was  great  scope  for  the 
town-planner,  and  the  fact  that  so  little  had  been  done  in  these  matters 
in  the  past  was  due,  in  his  opinion,  to  a  want  of  understanding  of  such 
matters  by  the  pu"blic.  The  public  must  be  apprised  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  such  considerations,  and  it  was  by  such  conferences  as 
the  present  that  they  would  be  taught  to  know  what  was  good  for  them, 
and  then  he  was  sure  they  would  insist  upon  getting  it. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  5.15  p.m. 


THE  EXHIBITION. 

In  the  evening  the  President  (the  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell)  formally  opened 
the  Exhibition,  the  greater  portion  of  the  exhibits  being  displayed  in 
bays  constructed  on  the  floor  of  the  Town  Hall.  Delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference occupied  seats  on  the  stage,  and  the  galleries  were  open  to  the 
public. 

The  President  (the  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell)  said  :  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  quite  sure  you  have  not  come  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
speeches  to-night,  and  as  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  the  Conference 
at  some  length  this  morning  I  propose  to  make  my  remarks  exceedingly 
brief.  First  of  all  I  desire  to  welcome  the  people  of  Wellington  and 
our  visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  which  has  been  gathered  in  this  hall  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  you  ancient  and  modern  town-planning  from  the 
slum  to  the  mansion,  and  including  the  laying-out  of  garden  cities 
and  garden  towns.  The  object  of  this  Exhibition  and  Conference  is 
educative;  it  is  also  informative.  The  intention  and  desire  of  the 
Government  in  the  matter  is  to  create  a  sound  public  opinion  with  regard 
to  these  important  questions,  in  order  that  later  on,  when  the  legislation 
is  brought  before  Parliament,  we  may  have  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  the  country  to  support  the  legislation  that  may  be  brought  before 
the  House.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  election  this 
year,  and  the  Government  on  this  point  is  just  as  wise  as  you  are, 
because  from  long  experience  we  have  found  that  there  is  always  this 
tendency :  when  an  election  approaches,  the  candidates,  with  a  view  to 
their  return,  are  quite  ready  to  make  promises,  and  tlie  Government 
asks  the  various  constituencies  to  exact  promises  from  the  gentlemen 
who  want  to  be  your  members  after  the  next  election,  so  that  when  the 
legislation  is  brought  down  it  will  be  carried  through.  Now,  what  is 
the  object  of  town-planning?  It  is  to  create  a  higher  idea  of  amenity, 
sanitation,  health,  honour,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  a  high 
standard  of  living  amongst  the  people.  New  Zealand  is  a  young  country. 
It  is  less  than  eighty  years  since  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  was  signed; 
and  last  year  when  I'was  up  at  Russell,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  I  saw  the 
house  in  which  Governor  Hobson  used  to  live,  and  in  front  of  which  the 
Maori  chiefs  signed  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi;  and  yet  during  that  eighty 
rears  we  have  risen  to  the  height  of  being  a  nation.  We  have  cities  that 
are    planned,    constructed,    equipped    with    all    the    latest    most    modern 
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evidences  of  civilization;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all,  within  this  short 
period  we  have  found  that  already  we  have  made  mistakes  which  if  not 
corrected  early  will  hamper  the  development  and  progress  and  health 
of  future  generations.  The  object  of  a  Town-planning  Conference  is  first 
of  all  to  enable  us  to  realize  where  we  are  wrong,  so  that  we  may  then 
take  steps  by  legislation  to  provide  against  a  continuance  of  those  mis- 
takes, and,  above  all,  prevent  those  mistakes  occurring  in  the  garden 
towns  of  the  present  and  the  garden  cities  of  the  future.  However 
tempting  that  subject  may  be,  I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  at  any 
length,  but  there  is  one  point  which  1  especially  desire  to  stress. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  said  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  is  that  it 
is  going  to  make  of  this  a  new  world.  I  hope  to  find  that  he  is  a  true 
propliet.  When  we  think  of  the  conditions  of  many  of  the  people  in  the 
Old  Land,  where  some  fifteen  years  ago  General  Booth  spoke  of  a  "sub- 
merged tenth  '"  existing,  and  when  we  know  that  as  we  study  the 
statistics  of  the  infantile  mortality  in  the  Mother-country  the  deaths 
of  infants  are  more  than  twice  what  they  are  in  this  young  country,  we 
must  realize  that  so  far  as  our  Empire  is  concerned  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  a  new  world.  At  Home  they  have  started  large  town-planning 
movements,  and  those  movements  are  extending;  and  in  the  pictures  you 
see  in  this  hall  to-night  will  be  found  instances  of  some  of  the  garden 
cities  laid  off  on  the  up-to-date  principles  we  have  heard  so  much  of ; 
and  already  it  is  shown  by  some  of  the  papers  read  to-day  that  the 
infantile  mortality  is  enormously  lower  in  the  new  towns  that  are  being 
laid  off  on  town-planning  principles  than  it  is  in  the  older  cities.  I 
want  no  further  arguments  to  tell  me  that  what  we  need  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fine  race  of  people  in  this  country  are  healthy  surroundings, 
plenty  of  open  spaces,  and  fresh  air,  and  proper  medical  attention  for 
the  children  while  they  are  young.  With  regard  to  the  housing  of  the 
people,  in  the  speech  which  I  made  before  the  Conference  to-day  1  showed 
that  over  9,000  of  the  inhabited  tenements  in  this  country  consisted  of 
one  room  only,  while  there  were  140,000  liouses  of  five  rooms  or  less. 
To  a  very  large  extent  this  matter  of  the  housing  of  the  people  is  a 
woman's  question.  A  man  leaves  for  his  work  in  the  morning  and 
returns  at  night,  but  the  woman  is  there  day  and  night ;  and  I  appeal 
to  you  as  citizens  of  New  Zealand,  is  it  possible  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  many  of  the  homes  in  this  country  for  the  women  of  this 
country  to  have  anything  more  than  an  uncomfortable  and  an  unhappy 
liome,  which  breaks  down  the  health  of  the  community  and  the  mentality 
of  the  person  affected  1  Tlierefore  our  object  should  be  in  this  young 
country  to  set  up  a  high  standard  for  the  home;  and  to  that  end  I  would 
ask  the  wliole  of  the  women  delegates  to  constitute  themselves  into  a 
separate  committee,  so  that  the  views  of  our  New  Zealand  womanhood 
can  be  put  before  this  Conference  as  to  how  town-planning  will  affect 
the  woman,  the  child,  and  the  home.  I  look  forward  to  the  report  of 
the  Conference  in  that  respect  with  the  greatest  hope  and  satisfaction. 
Generally,  I  feel  sure  that  the  educative  effect  of  this  Conference  will 
be  very  great  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  delegates  will  return  to 
their  cities  and  homes  with  larger  ideas  as  to  what  can  be  done  by 
scientific  town-planning.  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  country, 
the  people,  and  the  Government  are  very  largely  indebted  for  this  very 
fine  Exhibition  and  Conference  to  my  friend  the  Honorary  Organizer, 
Mr.  Hurst  Seager,  who  is  now  before  you. 


Ill 


PLAN  OF   EXHIBITION. 

The  public  were  earnestly  requested  to  keep  to  the  route  indicated  by 
arrow-heads  and  dotted  lines  on  the  plan  here  shown. 

The  numbers  indicated  the  various  groups  into  which  the  exhibits  were 
divided. 


LOWER 


STREET 


Visitors  were  requested  to  follow   the  line   of  route   up  main  staircase, 
through  galleries,  and  along  corridors. 
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LIST  OF  EXHIBITS  AND  PRINCIPAL  EXHIBITORS. 

With  the  Number  of  Frames  of  Drawings. 

(In  many  cases  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  illustrations  in  the  one  frame.) 


1 

lA 


8a 


10 
11 


llA 

12 


13 
13a 

14 

14a 

15 

loA 

16 
17 
17a 

18-22 


22a 
22b 
23 


24: 


European  Historic 

Development  of  Architecture  and  Historic 

Art 
Paris  :  Pioneer  of  Municipal  Town-planning 
Views  of  Old  and  New  London  Historic  Art 


Modern  Municipal  Town-planning 
German  Town-planning 
British  Garden  Cities  and  Suburbs 
British  Municipal  Town-planning 
Civic  Improvements,  &c.,  Sj'dney 

The  New  Zoo,  Sydney  . . 
American  City-planning 
Canadian  Town-planning 

Indian  City-planning    . . 

Survey  of  Calcutta 

Improvement  in  Slum  Areas  in  England  . 

Australian  Slums  and  Housing  of  Miners. 

Miners'  Homes  in  New  Zealand  .  . 

Industrial  Garden  Villages 

Views  of  Wanganui 

Views  of  Collegiate  College,  Wanganui 

Views  of  Virginia  Lake,  Wanganui 

Plans  and  Views  of  Esplanade,  Wanganui 

Views  of  Christchurch  . . 

Garden-city  Methods  in  Housing  Workers 

Land  Speculation 

Cont()ur-])lanning — Town-planning 

Styles  in  Design 

Districting  and  Zoning  for  Regulation  of 
Building 

Factory  Areas 

Regulation  of  Traffic 

Roads — ^Good  and  Bad 

Irrigation  Townships  in  Victoria 

Civic  Art 

Indian  Art 

Plans  and  Views  of  Adelaide,  its  Original 
Plan  and  Subsequent  Growth  ;  Photos 
of  Parks  ;  the  Garden  Suburb  of  Mit- 
cham  ;    Port  Pirie  Plaj^ground,  &c. 

Photographs  of  Melbourne 

Old  English  Villages     . . 

Old  English  Mansions  . . 

Model  of  Garden  Suburb  at  Christchurch. . 

Examples  of  Domestic  Art  in  New  Zealand 

The  Garden  Suburb  of  Daceyville,  Sydney 

Competition  Drawings  for  Workers"  Homes 


Chas.  C.  Reade 
S.  Hurst  Seager 

Chas.  C.  Reade 
J.  J.  C.  Bradfield 
S.  Hurst  Seager 
Chas.  C.  Reade 


Government  Architectural 

Dept.,  N.S.W. 
Ditto 

Chas.  C.  Reade 
Thos.  Adams,  per  Chas.  C 

Reade 
Ditto 
Dr.  Banks 
Chas.  C.  Reade 

S.  Hurst  Seager 
Chas.  C.  Reade 
Wanganui  Borough  Council 
J.  A.  Neame 
Beautifying  Association 
N.  C.  Staveley,  C.E. 
City  Council,  Christchurch 
Chas.  C.  Reade 


W.  Burley  Griffin 

Chas.  C.  Reade 

J.  F.  Munnings 

South  Australian  Govern- 
ment To\vn  -  planning 
Department 

Melbourne  City  Council 
S.  Hurst  Seager 


Housing  Board,  Sydney 
Messrs.    Hart   and    Reese, 

Page,  C.   R.   Ford,  and 

others 


13 
13 
10 
15 
12 
26 
30 
4 


18 


3 

6 
10 
41 

2 
10 
13 

6 


9 
13 
8 
9 
6 


6 
13 
12 
29 

4 
(36 


6 
2 
2 
1 
6 
19 
12 
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List  of  Exhibits  and  Principal  Exhibitors — continued. 


Position 

Number 

on 

Xaturc  of  Exhibit. 

Exliibitor. 

of 

Plan. 

Frames. 

25 

Competition  Designs  for  a  Garden  S 

iburb 

Heathcote  Helmore, 
A.  Sleigh 

Miss 

3 

2oA 

Plans  for  Subdivision.     (See  Progress.) 

2oB 

Photos  of  Christchurch 

Shirley  Blackbume 

6 

Plans  for  Memorial  Parks 

A.  W.  Buxton  . . 

2 

26 

Memorials,  Historic  and  Modem,  Suggestive 

S.  Hurst  Seager 

11 

for  Soldiers'  Memorials 

26a 

Views  of  Invercargill     .  . 
Views  of  Palmerston  North 
Views  of  Oamaru 

Borough  Council 

6 
4 

27 

Views  of  Wellington 

Views  of  Dunedin  (in  Library)    .  . 

City  Council 

12 

4 

Art  Posters  (in  Library  and  in  Tea 

-room, 

Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald 

and 

covering  the  whole  wall-si:)ace) 

Lloyd  Jones 

Books  on  To^vn-plaIming 

S.  Hurst  Seager 

50 

Town-planning  Journals  (in  Library^ 

,, 

, , 

28 

Landscape  -  gardening  and   Garden  - 
tecture 

archi- 

" 

'7 

Northern  Boroughs  of  Auckland  :   Schemes 

F.  E.  Powell,  C.E. 

2 

of  Development 

28a 

Historic  Bridges 
Triumphal  Arches 

S.  Hurst  Seager 

1 
1 

29 

Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic  Art. . 
Upper  Floor. 

Frank  Peck 

12 

30,  31 

Posters 

Lloyd  Jones 

22 

32 
33 

City  and  Suburban  Railways 
Maps  and  Diagrams  of  Traffic     . . 

r 
< 

New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment    Railways     Com- 
jiiissioners 

}" 

34 

Stations  :  Central  Station 

J.  J.  C.  Bradfield 

21 

35 

Overhead    Railways  ;      Parks    and 
grounds  of  Sydney 

Play- 

" 

36.  37, 

39 
38 

Art  Posters  (the  whole  wall-suiiace) 

Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald 

Concrete  Building-blocks 

J.  W.  Tong 

„ 

W.  Branigan     . . 

40 

Challenger  Heating  system 

Challenger  Heating  Com- 

pany 

A  very  large  number  of  exhibits  were  arranged  in  tlie  Town  Hall,  nearly- 
filling  the  large  hall. 

The  Government  was  especially  indebted  to  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald 
(Minister  of  Town-planning  in  New  South  Wales),  the  Architectural  Depart- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  J.  J.  C.  Bradfield,  and  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners, and  also  to  Mr.  Charles  C.  Reade  (Government  Town-planner  of 
South  Australia). 

The  exhibits  are  described  in  the  foregoing  list  in  their  position  in  the 
exhibition  as  shown  on  the  plan. 


1  u 
Wednesday,  21st  May. 

The  Conference  resinned  its  sitting  at  10  a.m.,  tlie  chair  being  taken 
by  Mr.  Begg,  Mayor  of  Dunedin. 

The  CuAiHMAN  said  it  attiurded  hin>  much  pleasure  to  preside,  for  he 
considered  it  an  honour  conferred  not  only  upon  himself,  but  upon 
the  City  of  Dunedin,  which  he  represented.  For  some  years  Dunedin 
had  been  endeavouring  in  a  small  way  to  carry  out  improvements  in 
the  way  of  town-planning.  Four  years  ago  it  had  laid  out  a  portion  of 
St.  Clair,  on  the  Anderson's  Bay  Road,  and  a  new  township  in  the 
Roslyn  district,  on  these  lines.  These  attempts  had  proved  very  accept- 
able to  the  residents  of  tlie  particular  districts  concerned,  and  the 
example  had  been  followed  in  otJier  portions  of  the  city.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Russell  had,  when  speaking  on  the  previous  day,  said  that  none  of 
the  local  autliorities  had  made  use  of  the  clause  in  the  Act  granting  the 
municipal  bodies  the  necessar}-  power  and  authority  to  erect  workmen's 
homes  in  accordance  with  the  town-planning  system,  but  he  might  inform 
them  that  last  year  the  Dunedin  City  Council  had  undertaken  to  expend 
£27,000  on  tlie  erection  of  workmen's  homes  to  be  laid  out  on  the  town- 
planning  system.  Competitive  designs  were  being  invited,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  been  aj^proved  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  the  work  would 
be  proceeded  with.  He  hoped  the  Conference  would  be  able  to  persuade 
the  Government  to  give  the  needfid  authority  to  carry  on  this  very 
excellent  work.  The  business  now  before  them  was  the  discussion  of 
Dr.  Frengley's  paper,  which  had  been  adjourned  from  the  previous  sitting. 

Mrs.  Irwin,  when  called  upon,  said  she  must  apologize  for  addressing 
so  important  a  meeting  in  a  language  foreign  to  her  own,  the  French. 
It  might  be  that  this  was  what  was  proverbially  called  "  cheek,"  but  the 
French  called  it  "  pluck."  Dr.  Frengley,  in  concluding  his  paper,  had 
told  them  they  should  keep  the  end  in  view,  but  she  would-say.  "  Keep 
the  end  and  also  the  beginning  in  view."  They  claimed  that  Auckland 
was  the  cradle  of  New  Zealand,  and  if  they  went  still  a  little  farther 
nortli  to  Russell  they  found  its  birthplace.  True,  they  had  no  history 
in  New  Zealand,  but  it  was  constantly  writing  itself  and  making  its 
milestones.  There  were  in  existence  a  few  historical  buildings,  which 
were  either  being  allowed  to  perish  for  want  of  care  or  were  being  wilfully 
destroyed,  and  she  tliought  the  Bill  should  provide  a  clause  to  preserve 
the  few  historical  buildings  we  possessed.  It  was  quite  time  something 
in  this  direction  was  done.  If  they  looked  to  the  beginning  they  would 
find  things  that  ought  to  be  protected.  The  trustees  of  St.  John's  College 
were  destroying  a  building — a  stone  building  wdiich  had  been  erected  by 
Bishop  Selwyn — though  it  seemed  to  her  the  present  generation  could 
do  nothing  better  than  always  keep  in  mind  those  things  for  which  the 
planners  and  pioneers  had  worked  so  hard  to  secure.  Bishop  Selwyn 
had  done  a  great  deal;  he  had  spent  three-fourths  of  his  wife's  fortune 
in  buying  land  for  the  Church,  and  had  given  a  great  part  of  his  life 
in  promoting  its  welfare  here.  They  were  now  taking  the  stones  of  a 
church  he  had  built,  in  order  to  build  an  additional  room  for  the  college. 
This  seemed  to  be  about  as  bad  as  the  Huns  could  do;  to  destroy  this 
building  for  such  a  purpose  was  very  much  like  taking  a  family  tomb- 
stone and  having  it  cut  up  and  carved  so  as  to  serve  as  a  new  mantel- 
piece. In  the  old  countries  much  greater  care  was  taken;  and  in 
Brussels,  for  instance,  the  buildings  were  all  under  municipal  control, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  touch  a  stone  without  permission  from  tlie 
architect  of  ihe  town.  Although  here  we  had  not  the  same  fine  relics  in 
art,  we  had  things  of  the  past  which  showed  the  endeavour  and  works  of 
the  pioneers,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  in  mind  what  the 
founders  of  New  Zealand  had  done. 
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Diagram  illustrating   PRiffciPLES   or   Garden   Cities   and   Villages   on    which 
Repatriation  Schemes  should  be  based.     By  S.  Hurst  Seager. 

This  diagram  is  not  intended  to  show  the  actual  planning  of  a  village  settlement — 
that  can  only  be  done  when  the  site  is  chosen  and  carefully  studied;  but  it  shows  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  the  settlements  should  be  arranged.  The  settlement  of 
soldiers  and  others  on  the  land  can  only  be  successful  if  the  amenities  of  city  life  are 
taken  into  the  country.     To  achieve  this  there  must  be — 

(1.)  A  block  of  land  on  a  main  road,  on  a  line  of  railway,  and  placed  where  electric 
power  is  available. 

(2.)  A  village  designed  on  modern  town-planning  lines  in  the  heart  of  the  block 
taken  up  for  subdivision  and  settlement. 

(3.)  This  village  must  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible  by  its  convenience  and 
beauty. 

(4.)  It  must  provide  places  of  instruction,  entertainment,  recreation,  and  shops. 

(5.)  Adjacent  to  it,  and  close  to  the  railway,  should  be  small  factories  for  industrial 
workers  in  as  many  departments  of  industries  as  can  be  brought  together. 

(6.)  Surrounding  the  village  should  be  arranged  small  holdings  for  orchards, 
vegetable-gardens,  and  small-fruit  growing,  and  beyond  these  larger  holdings  for  dairy 
farms  and  agriculture. 

(7.)  Between  every  two  blocks  should  be  a  narrow  weU-formed  road  radiating  from 
the  village  to  the  distant  part  of  the  block  of  land.  These  would  open  out  into  district 
roads  between  the  larger  holdings.  Surrounding  these  orchards  and  vegetable-gardens 
should  be  a  road  of  communication  between  all  the  settlers'  holdings.  At  the  inter- 
section of  this  road  with  the  radial  roads  grouped  conveniently  round  the  intersection 
should  be  the  settlers'  homes.  Thus  all  settlers  would  be  nearly  equidistant  from  the 
village  and  within  easy  communication  of  the  blocks  of  cottages  to  the  right  and  left  of 
them. 

These  principles  are  here  shown  in  diagrammatic  form.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  may 
be  realized,  if  not  by  the  Government  then  by  an  association  working  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Garden  Cities  Association  in  England. 

[To  face  p.  114. 
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THE    GARDEN    CITY    IX    RELATION    To    TIIK    K'ECONSTRrt  TloN 
AND    HEPATKMATION    PIJOliEEMS. 

By  Mr.  S.  Hukst  Skauek,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Christchurch. 

In  the  report  of  the  Brisbane  Town-planning  Conference  and  Exhibi- 
tion, which  I  presume  all  delegates  have  seen,  the  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  garden  city,  the  garden  village,  and  the  garden  suburb  is 
shown.  A  garden  city  is  there  defined  as  a  self-contained  town — indus- 
trial and  agricultural — planned  as  a  whole,  and  occupying  land  suffi- 
cient to  provide  garden-surrounded  homes  for  any  given  number  of 
people,  as  well  as  a  wide  belt  of  open  fields.  It  combines  the  advantages 
of  town  and  country,  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  national  movement 
stemming  the  tide  of  population  now  leaving  the  countryside  and  sweep- 
ing into  our  overcrowded  cities. 

This  definition  sets  forth  the  aims  of  the  first  garden  city  formed  at 
Letchworth  in  England,  and  a  further  definition  of  the  aims  of  this 
garden  city  is  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  in  his  able  report  presented 
to  the  Committee  of  Conservation  in  Canada.  He  therein  states  that 
the  aims  are — 

(1.)  The  purchase  of  a  large  agricultural  estate  on  which  to  esta- 
blish an  industrial  and  residential  town,  principally  by 
securing  a  concerted  movement  of  manufacturers  from  crowded 
centres. 
(2.)  The  restriction  of  the  area  set  aj^art  for  urban  development,  and 
the  permanent  retention  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  estate 
for  agricultural  purposes. 
(3.)  The    planning    of    the    whole    area    in    order    to    secure    health, 

amenity,  convenience,  and  efficiency. 
(4.)  The  limiting  of  the  dividend  to  shareholders  to  5  per  cent,  per 
annum;    the  balance  of  the  profits  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants. 
In  a  previous  work  by  Mr.  Adams  on  the  garden  city  of  Letchworth 
he   stated   that   the  scheme,    among  other  things,   will  have  the  effect   of 
promoting  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  esta- 
blished by  bringing  the  market  to  the   door  of   the   farmers,    providing 
security  of  tenure,  establishing  small  holdings,  promoting  co-operation, 
and  giving  the   rural  labourer   accessibility  to  the  social   attractions  of 
the  town.      He  pointed  out  that  the  lack  of  public  control  over  the  build- 
ing of  towns,   and  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  urban  land  due  to  the 
system  of  land-tenure,   and  the  natural  selfishness  of  the  landowner  are 
among  the  chief  causes  of  overcrowding ;    and  that  the  wider  distribu- 
tion of  urban  populations  should  be  encouraged. 

All  these  schemes  are  based  on  that  set  forth  in  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard's 
epoch-making  book  "Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow."  referred  to  in  the 
report  on  the  Brisbane  Conference.  Letchworth  is  fully  described  in 
that  report,  and  I  need  not  refer  to  it  further  than  to  state  that  by 
reason  of  the  very  great  success  which  has  attended  that  scheme  it  forms 
an  object-lesson  teaching  us  the  manner  in  which  such  schemes  in  future 
should  be  carried  out.  So  great  is  its  success  that  it  was  moved  and 
unanimously  carried  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1918  of  the  Garden  Cities 
and  Town-planning  Association,  "  That  this  annual  meeting  is  in  favour 
of  a  special  propaganda  being  started  throughout  the  country  with  a 
view  to  impressing  upon  local  authorities  and  other  bodies  the  import- 
ance of  applying  the  complete  garden-city  principles  to  the  schemes  of 
reconstruction  which  are  to  be  undertaken  after  the  war." 


IIG 

It  is  surprising  that  Letcliworth  is  still  the  only  garden  cit}-.  The 
success  of  it  is  such  that  a  committee  has  now  been  formed  in  London 
to  bring  the  full  details  of  the  scheme  before  the  public  in  order  that 
its  merits  may  be  fully  appreciated,  for  we  have  there  an  ideal  svstem 
of  housing  comparable  witli  that  which  has  been  formed  at  Port  Sunlight 
and  Bournville.  and  in  addition  the  establishment  of  no  less  than  forty 
large  factories  in  which  the  work  is  carrietl  on  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  adjacent  to  the  homes  of  the  workers.  The  whole  scheme 
has  l:>een  carried  out  in  such  an  artistic  spirit  that,  although  it  is 
essentially  an  industrial  town,  its  attractions  are  so  great  that  it  has 
become  a  desirable  place  of  residence  for  those  people  whose  life's  work 
is  done. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  persuaded  capitalists  to 
venture  with  this  .scheme  of  Letchworth  unless  tlie  object-lesson  of  Port 
Sunlight  and  Bournville,  which  jDreceded  it,  could  have  been  referred 
to.  The  success  which  there  attended  the  housing  schemes  was  such  that 
it  required  but  very  little  imagination  to  realize  that  further  advan- 
tages could  be  made  by  combining  with  these  housing  schemes  indus- 
trial works,  and  exactly  in  the  same  way  the  great  success  of  Letchworth 
must  enable  \is  to  start  with  greater  confidence  in  any  scheme  based  on 
the  same  lines. 

Town-planners  in  all  countries  are  impressed  by  the  lessons  which 
Letchworth  teaches,  and  urge  that  all  civic  development  should  be  on  the 
principles  there  laid  down.  A  special  committee  of  the  Garden  Cities 
and  Town-planning  Association,  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Davidge,  F.S.L, 
Mr.  H.  Y.  Lanchester.  F.R.LB.A..  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brown,  M.Inst.C.E.. 
Mr.  Warwick  Draper,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Purdom — all  town-planners  of 
great  eminence — said  that  for  the  purposes  of  industrj-,  public  health, 
good  housing,  and  improved  working  surroundings  for  the  people,  as 
well  as  for  civic  progress,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  garden-city 
standard  is  the  ideal.  That  principle  does  not  state  an  arbitrary  method 
of  new  town-construction,  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  It  does,  however, 
imply  a  principle  of  civic  unity,  which  imposes  restriction  upon  town- 
growth  by  making  provision  for  the  systematic  planning  of  outer  areas 
to  meet  the  needs  of  industrial  expansion.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a 
formula  by  means  of  which  town-development  in  general  may  be  sub- 
jected to  intelligent  control,  that  a  town  shoidd  be  of  a  population  large 
enough  to  allow  of  etficient  industrial  organization  and  full  social 
activity,  but  that  it  needs  to  be  no  larger;  that  the  urban  area  should 
l)e  limited  to  a  size  requisite  to  house  this  population  well,  and  should 
1)0  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  open  land  large  enough  to  possess  a  dis- 
tinctly rural  and  agricultural  character;  that  the  whole  of  the  land, 
including  the  urljun  area  and  the  rural  zone,  should  be  owned  and 
administered  in  tin'  interest  of  the  local  community. 

Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  who  was  past  President  of  the  Town-planning 
Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and  Town-planning  Inspector  to  the  Local 
Government  of  England  and  Wales,  and  now  holds  the  position  of  Town- 
])lanning  Adviser  to  the  Connnission  of  Conservation  of  Canada,  states 
in  his  compreliensivL'  and  most  valuable  report.  "  The  garden-city  form 
of  development  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  evils  incidental  to 
single-industry  towns  and  of  providing  for  the  intermingling  of  both 
urban  and  rural  life.  Most  of  the  other  model  villages  and  garden 
sidMirbs  are  purely  urban  developments;  but  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  one  garden  city  at  Letchworth  is  that  a  definite  part  of  the  estate 
which   has   been    acquired    for   the   scheme   is   set   apart    for   agricultural 


Workers    Homes  at  Letchworth,  in  accordance  with  Town-planxing  Principles. 

[Toface.p.  116. 
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Diagrammatic  Plan  of  Letchwortu  Garden  City. 

I'liis  i)lan  of  Lotchworth  Garden  City,  showing  the  rehvtion  of  the  Town  Area  to  the  Agricultural 
Belt,  illustrates  the  main  features  of  Mr.  Howard's  proposals. 
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purposes.  Large  cities  entail  huge  expenses  for  distribution,  and  even 
in  England,  with  its  closely  settled  population  and  good  means  of  com- 
munication,^ the  producer  does  not  receive  an  adequate  proportion  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer." 

The  London  Labour  Party  also  recognize  the  great  advantages  which 
will  accrue  from  a  close  association  of  the  industrial  and  housing  pro- 
blems. They  recognize  it  as  one  problem,  for  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  party  at  its  annual  conference  on  the  2.3rd  November 
last  they  expressed  the  idea  that  the  demands  of  industry  for  improved 
manufacturing  facilities  and  the  demand  of  the  workers  for  good  houses 
go  together,  and  that  it  is  folly  to  separate  them.     They  stated — 

"  (1.)  That,  whilst  remedial  measures  and  strict  enforcement  of  the 
sanitary  laws  respecting  housing  conditions  in  the  central  areas  of 
London  are  urgently  desirable,  the  Housing  Authorities  of  Greater 
London  should  immediately  declare  every  possible  acre  of  unbuilt-on 
land  within  a  thirty-mile  radius  a  '  town-plan  '  area  under  the  Act  of 
1909.  with  a  view  to  controlling  future  development  and  the  founding 
of  a  considerable  number  of  new  towns  on  garden-city  principles. 

"  (2.)  That  the  Council  should  seek  parliamentary  powers  securing 
to  itself  absolute  control  of  all  building  and  rebuilding  operations  in  the 
County  (including  the  City)  of  London,  and  that  such  powers  should  be 
used  for  the  preservation  of  desirable  historical  features  and  for  the 
I>revention  of  the  unhealthy  crowding  of  persons  and  industries  within 
the  central  London  areas. 

"  (3.)  That  the  Council  should  endeavour  to  evolve  such  adminis- 
trative housing  machinery  as  will  preserve  the  maximum  local  interest 
and  variety,  but  will  at  the  same  time  secure  that  a  big,  bold,  compre- 
hensive scheme  for  the  reordering  of  Greater  London's  industries  and 
residences  shall  be  inaugurated  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
war." 

The  question  confronting  us  here  is  exactly  the  same  as  confronts 
other  centres  of  population.  The  housing  problem  is  extremely  acute, 
but  the  question  is  not  whether  the  number  of  houses  which  must  be 
erected  should  be  allotted  to  one  or  other  of  the  existing  cities,  but 
whether  the  congestion  of  the  cities  should  not  be  remedied  by  taking 
from  them  all  those  industries  which  can  be  moved  into  the  country, 
where  the  work  can  be  carried  on  under  better  conditions,  and  take 
with  those  industries  the  surplus  population  which  now  crowd  the  cities. 
In  this  way  the  congestion  problem  in  cities  will  right  itself,  and  there 
will  be  room  for  exjiansion  within  the  cities  so  that  they  may  become 
botli  convenient  and  beautiful. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  the 
over-centralization  of  industry  which  is  usually  accepted  without  ques- 
tion is  thoroughly  unsound  from  the  economic  standpoint.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  commerce,  exchange,  banking,  administration,  legis- 
lation, and  all  the  other  necessary  functions  of  a  capital  city,  togetlier 
with  the  business  of  a  great  port,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  industry 
pure  and  simple  is  carried  on  at  a  disadvantage.  It  means,  in  the  first 
place,  high  rents,  the  cramping  of  industrial  buildings  and  difficulty  of 
expansion,  high  cost  of  transport  with  accompanying  congestion  and 
delay;  in  the  second  place,  enormous  expense  for  highways,  railways, 
tramways,  and  municipal  services  generally;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
a  huge  expenditure  of  time,  energy,  and  money  on  tlie  part  of  the 
workers.  All  this  not  only  adds  to  the  cost  of  production,  it  weakens 
efficiency  all  round. 
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It  is  pointed  out  that  the  disadvantage  of  forniiiig  garden  suburbs 
only — that  is,  residential  areas — apart  from  the  working-areas  is  that 
workmen  have  to  pay  railway  and  tram  fares  and  waste  much  time  in 
travelling.  Workmen's  fares  are  already  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  com- 
munity; and  it  is  surely  unwise  to  attempt  to  deal  nierelv  with  the 
results  of  centralization,  leaving  the  causes  untouched. 

If  it  were  true  that  industry  could  only  be  economically  conducted 
in  the  centre  we  should  have  to  put  up  with  the  inconveniences  involved; 
but  it  is  manifestl}-  untrue.  For  many  years  industry  has  sought  to 
escape  from  the  handicap  imposed  by  the  prevailing  conditions,  and  for 
lack  of  space,  if  for  no  other  reason,  new  industries  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  elsewhere.  We  thus  find  industries  springing  u])  in  the 
suburbs  and  in  the  outlying  districts. 

The  new  factory  areas  have  spoilt  many  suburbs  and  tlireaten  many 
more.  The  economic  tendencies  they  represent  have  but  to  be  recognized  to 
contribute  to  the  orderly  and  economic  development  of  any  region,  and 
the  opj^ortunity  to  effect  that  organization  arises  in  connection  with  the 
great  housing  schemes  that  have  now  to  be  put  in  hand. 

Thus  all  are  agreed  that  the  example  of  Letchworth  can  be  followed 
to  the  great  advantage  and  prosj^erity  of  the  country  and  the  happine.ss 
and  comfort  of  the  worker,  but  a  development  which  would  increa.se  still 
further  the  very  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  garden  cities  i.s 
being  put  forward  by  many  authorities. 

At  Letchworth  it  will  l)e  noted  that  the  ordinary  industi-ial  nietliods 
are  not  departed  from.  There  are  the  usual  large  factories  employing 
some  hundreds  of  workpeople,  and  the  agriculture  is  carried  on  partly 
in  small  holdings  but  also  in  comparatively  large  holdings  by  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  in  the  usual  way.  The  ideal  sought  for  by  many  is 
small  holdings  which  can  be  worked  by  the  tenant  in  conjunction  occa- 
sionall}'  with  tenants  of  other  holdings,  and  the  establishment,  in  con- 
nection with  agriculture,  of  "  village  industries  " — that  is,  the  secondary 
industries,  instead  of  being  carried  out  by  a  large  nund^er  of  wage- 
earners  in  an  extensive  factory,  shall  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  workpeople  themselves  in  their  own  workshops,  either  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  form  of  gardening,  poultry-keeping,  fruitgrowing,  or 
agriculture.  It  is  not  intended  that  there  shoidd  l)e  a  return  to  the 
hand  work  of  the  ancient  village  industries,  for  electric  power  has  now 
made  possible  the  application  of  machinery  by  individual  workers  to  all 
forms  of  industry.  In  the  early  Victorian  era,  when  the  industrial  age 
of  machinery  commenced,  it  was  imperative  that  the  workers  should  be 
gathered  round  the  large  steam-engine,  and  it  was  desirable  that  the 
steam-power  should  work  as  many  machines  as  possible;  hence  for 
economy's  sake  factories  were  made  as  large  as  possible,  and  as  many 
workers  crowded  round  the  factories  as  could  be  obtained.  These  workers 
were  not  provided  for  in  any  way  by  the  employers,  but  the  country 
people  streamed  into  the  towns,  and  speculating  builders  put  up  homos 
for  them  in  the  most  crowded  and  uidiealthv  w-ay ;  hence  the  appalling 
collection  of  slums  which  we  find  in  all  large  English  and  Continental 
cities. 

Letchworth  has  shown  tliat  the  work  can  be  done  in  largo  factories 
under  the  most  favourable  economic  anil  healthful  conditions,  and  fTie 
workers  can  by  exercising  forethought  bo  housed  in  most  delightful  homes 
near  to  tliom.  Tlie  present  factory  system,  although  it  has  increased 
enormously  the  wealth  of  the  country,  has  not,  it  can  be  seen,  created 
;inv  happiness  or  comfort  for  the  worker.      It  is  not  necessary  that  this 


Norton  Way,  Letchworth. 
Showing  the  treatment  of  a  main  road. 


OxE  OF  THE  Factories,  Letchworth. 

Urban  industry  in  rural  surroundings,  making  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  workers. 

[To  foxe  p.  118. 
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system  ishould  be  continued.  It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  by  those 
who  have  not  given  the  question  any  special  thought  that  industries 
must  be  carried  on  in  a  large  way  to  make  them  pay.  They  certainly 
must  be  on  a  large  scale  if  they  are  to  pay  the  shareholders,  but  it  is 
proved  beyond  dispute  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  industries 
can  be  and  are  now  being  profitably  carried  on  by  single  workers  and 
workers  in  small  groups,  side  by  side  with  the  large  factories,  to  the 
very  great  advantage  of  the  workers  themselves. 

The  fact  is  recognized  by  all  English  and  American  writers.  All 
are  agreed  that  there  must  be  greater  production  in  the  primary  in- 
dustries, and  that  in  all  cases  secondary  industries  must  as  far  as  possible 
be  taken  out  of  the  crowded  cities  and  closely  associated  with  the  work 
on  the  land.  All  look  to  the  carrying-out  of  this  principle  as  one  which 
will  give  the  very  best  results  in  respect  to  the  reconstruction  and  re- 
patriation problems  which  are  now  receiving  the  most  earnest  consider- 
ation of  the  New  Zealand  Government  and  every  other  Government  in 
the  civilized  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  value  of  the  work  the 
New  Zealand  Government  is  doing,  because  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
with  us  the  Hon.  Mr.  MacDonald,  one  of  the  Ministers  for  Repatriation, 
who  will  doubtless  explain  to  us  in  outline  tlie  schemes  that  have  been 
formulated  here  in  the  interests  of  the  returned  soldier. 

As  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  Director  of  National  Service  in  Eng- 
land, has  said,  those  to  be  repatriated  will  want  a  greater  share  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  regularity  of  employment,  and  improved  condi- 
tions both  in  the  factories  and  homes.  The  real  problem  will  be  to  fit 
ex-service  men  into  some  field  of  labour  where  they  can  produce  most, 
and  also  where  they  can  find  congenial  environment.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  men  who  have  a  taste  for  industrial  pursuits,  who  have 
learned  discipline  and  precision,  who  have  seen  the  advantage  of  co- 
operation and  social  intercourse,  it  will  be  essential  for  some  step  to 
be  taken  to  organize  the  development  of  new  towns  or  to  assist  in  the 
extension  of  existing  towns  where  such  men  can  be  provided  for.  Even 
those  who  will  want  to  take  up  farming  will  prefer  to  do  so  in  close 
proximity  to  an  existing  city  or  town  where  intensive  culture  is  prac- 
ticable and  better  social  facilities  can  be  obtained.  The  success  which 
has  been  achieved  at  Letchworth  in  the  building-up  of  a  city  and  agri- 
cultural colony  combined  affords  us  the  example  we  require  to  solve  a 
large  portion  of  the  problems  of  the  returned  soldiers.  Such  a  scheme 
involves  artificial  organization  to  get  it  started,  but  one  of  the  objects 
of  that  artificial  organization  would  be  to  develop  a  town  in  which  there 
would  be  the  fullest  public  freedom  for  natural  growth  and  individual 
initiative. 

It  should  be  here  stated  that  the  present  urgent  need  for  making 
arrangements  for  repatriation  of  returned  soldiers  has  led  writers  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  not  advisable  that  any  scheme  should  be 
carried  out  for  returned  soldiers  only.  This  point  was  discussed  fully 
at  the  Brisbane  Conference,  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  carried 
"  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  returned 
soldiers  will  be  served  by  founding  and  completing  self-contained  garden 
villages  for  all  classes  of  the  community,  including  returned  soldiers, 
situated  on  good  land  on  a  line  of  railway,  where  there  is  a  good  water- 
supply,  drainage,  and  electric  power.  That  such  villages  shall  be  formed 
with  all  the  attractions  found  in  large  cities,  in  order  that  workers  in 
all  branches  of  industry  may  be  induced  to  settle  therein  and  thus  enjoy 
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the  amenities  of  city  life  wliilc  enga<,'e(l  in  pastoral,  atrricnltural,  or 
other  pursuits."  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Gordon  Craig,  who  has  been 
closely  associated  with  returned  .sohliers  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  the 
Hospital  Ships,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  this  Conference  is  strongly  of 
the  opinion  tliat  the  segregation  of  returned  soldiers  is  not  as  desirable 
as  their  incorporation  among  the  ordinary  members  of  the  community 
in  rural  or  industrial  garden  settlements." 

A  very  great  amount  of  consideration  and  exhaustive  inquiry  has 
been  made  by  the  British  Departmental  Committee  on  Land-settlement 
for  Sailors  and  Soldiers,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Harry  Verney. 
The  report,  which  is  a  most  valuable  document,  is  known  as  the  "  Vernev 
Report." 

In  Part  I,  under  the  heading  of  "  Settlement,"  they  recognized  fully 
the  principles  which  have  been  put  forth  for  the  estaljlishment  of  garden 
cities,  for  they  nay,  "  We  do  not  want  to  see  a  purely  self-contained 
colony  of  agriculturists,  consisting  only  of  men  engaged  in  cultivating 
their  holdings.  What  is  desired  is  a  community  of  small  holders  living 
their  own  lives  with  the  best  social  amenities  of  village  life,  and  in  which 
would  be  present  all  the  trades  usually  found  in  a  village  of  any  size, 
and  as  many  others  as  could  be  attracted  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt, 
also,  that  opportunities  of  subsidiary  employment  are  valuable  aids  to 
the  success  of  small  holdings  not  only  as  providing  an  additional  means 
of  livelihood  to  the  small  holders  and  their  families,  but  also  in  counter- 
acting the  monotony  of  purely  agriciiltural  labour  and  adding  to  the 
attraction  of  country  life." 

What  thev  have  in  mind  in  speaking  of  small  holdings  is  the  area  of 
land  which  can  be  worked  successfully  by  the  tenant — that  is,  the  amount 
of  land  which  will  by  skilful,  intensive,  and  industrious  cultivation 
give  suthcient  return  to  enal:)le  him  to  live  in  comfort  and  enjoy  the 
amenities  of  life.  The  area  varies  with  the  type  of  cultivation — viz., 
from  3  to  5  acres  for  fruit  and  market-garden  crops,  25  acres  for  grass 
holdings  for  dairy  farms,  and  up  to  50  acres  for  a  mixed  farm  compris- 
ing both  arable  and  grass  land.  The  report  stresses  very  forcibly  the 
urgent  need  of  housing  settlements  of  the  type  suggested  in  order  that  a 
large  population  may  be  attracted  to  the  land  under  conditions  whicli 
will  ensure  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Ii  adds  tliat.  apart  from 
the  economic  reasons  for  increasing  the  rural  poi)ulation,  there  is,  we 
think,  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  also  most  desirable  to 
do  tliis  on  social  grounds.  The  stability  and  physical  strength  of  a 
nation  depend  largely  on  those  classes  who  have  either  been  born  and 
l^rought  up  in  the  country  or  liave  had  the  advantages  of  country  life. 
It  is  certain  tliat  the  physique  of  tho.se  portions  of  our  nation  who  live 
ill  crowded  streets  rapidly  deteriorates,  and  would  deteriorate  .still 
furtlicr  if  tliey  were  not  to  some  extent  reinforced  by  men  from  the 
country  districts.  The  recruiting  returns  show  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  men  rejected  for  physical  reasons  in  the  large  towns  than  in  the 
country  districts.  If.  therefore,  we  desire  a  strong  and  healthy  race  we 
must  encourage  as  large  a  proportion  of  our  people  as  possible  to  live 
on  the  land.  We  fear  that  the  growing  tendency  to  move  to  large  centres 
of  population,  a  tendency  wliich  is  not  confined  to  this  country,  is  likely 
to  l3e  more  and  more  stimulated  by  the  development  of  town  attractions 
and  facilities  of  locomotion,  ami  can  only  be  counteracted  by  a  revival 
of  agriculture,  together  with  an  improvement  in  tlie  existing  conditions 
of  rural  life. 
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The  Committee  considered  that  for  any  scheme  of  settlement — that 
is,  the  phicing  of  workers  on  holdings  of  their  own — to  be  successful  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  State  or  County  Councils  should  merely  acquire 
land  and  oft'er  it  in  small  holdings.  There  should  be  expert  advice 
and  guidance,  and  complete  arrangements  made  in  connection  with  the 
marketing  of  the  small  holders'  produce.  The  Committee  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  lack  of  business  organization  for  this  purpose,  with 
the  result  that  the  small  holder  was  unable  to  obtain  the  best  prices  for 
his  produce.  Indeed,  the  disparity  between  the  retail  prices  paid  for 
market-garden  produce  in  the  big  towns  and  the  small  fraction  of  tliose 
prices  received  by  the  growers  is  utterly  indefensible.  It  demonstrates 
a  degree  of  economic  waste  whicli  would  ruin  any  other  industry.  They 
considered  it  essential  that  anj'  scheme  for  land-settlement  by  the  State 
should  be  on  the  colony  system,  and  that  the  minimum  size  of  the  colony 
shouhl  be  for  one  hundred  families,  forming  a  self-contained  business 
connnunity.  They  proposed  that  the  minimum  acreage  to  be  taken  for 
a  fruit  and  market-garden  settlement  should  be  1,000  acres,  and  for 
settlement  on  dairying  or  mixed  holdings  2,000  acres. 

These  figures  have  been  arrived  at  because  they  considered  it  impos- 
sible in  many  cases  to  obtain  larger  areas,  for  they  state,  "  We  limit 
our  minimum  areas  to  these  figures  because  we  realize  the  difficulty  of 
getting  more;  but  whenever  enough  suitable  land  is  available  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  it  will,  we  think,  be  better  economy  for  the 
State  to  take  a  larger  acreage  than  we  have  mentioned  above.  Larger 
areas  will  reduce  the  cost  of  management,  and  will  be  an  advantage  from 
the  point  of  view  of  collective  marketing." 

This  would,  of  course,  apply  to  the  very  large  areas  available  in  all 
l^arts  of  the  Dominion  where  there  is  ample  land  of  excellent  quality 
in  most  suitable  positions  for  founding  such  garden  vilhiges  and  garden 
cities  as  are  here  indicated. 

The  question  of  ownership  versus  tenancy  was  one  on  which  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  was  taken  and  earnest  attention  given  in  respect 
thereto,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  are  clearly  stated  at  length, 
and  the  definite  conclusion  at  which  the  Committee  arrived  was  that 
for  the  purpose  which  they  had  in  view  a  system  of  tenancy  was  pre- 
ferable to  one  of  ownership,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State  and 
from  that  of  the  small  holder.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  small 
holder  the  principal  advantage  of  tenancy  as  opposed  to  ownership  was 
the  greater  mobility  of  tenancy.  Under  a  system  of  tenancy  a  man  can 
move  from  one  holding  to  another  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience 
and  expense,  whereas  under  the  ownership  system  he  must  find  a  pur- 
chaser for  his  holding,  he  has  to  accept  the  market  price  of  the  day, 
and  he  may  not  be  able  to  move  without  sacrificing  a  considerable  part 
of  the  capital  he  has  sunk  in  his  holding.  We  believe  that,  speaking 
generally,  occupying  ownership  is  a  real  impediment  m  the  way  of  a 
man  who  desires  to  rise.  What  is  wanted  is  an  elastic  system  which 
will  suit  the  needs  of  each  man  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  so  that 
lie  can  increase  his  occupation,  if  necessary,  when  his  family  is  growing 
up,  and  reduce  it  again  when  they  are  in  a  position  to  take  separate 
lioldings  for  themselves. 

The  facilities  which  a  system  of  ownership  offers  for  mortgaging  and 
excessive  subdivision  are  obvious,  and  even  if  restrictions  are  imposed 
to  prevent  this  during  the  period  while  the  small  holders  are  paying 
the  instalments  on  their  purchase-money,  their  enforcement  cannot  be 
continued  when  the  loan  has  been  paid  of!.      If  the  owner  dies  the  result 
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often  is  either  that  the  holding  is  sold,  in  which  case  it  may  be  absorbed 
in  a  larger  holding,  or  it  is  subdivided  among  his  family,  with  the 
result  that  a  number  of  uneconomic  holdings  are  created,  none  of  which 
are  large  enough  to  support  the  holders. 

The  tenants  of  a  public  authority,  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  are  practically  secure  against  arbitrary-  eviction  and  raising 
of  rent.  They  can  therefore  remain  in  their  liolding  as  long  as  they 
wish,  and  if  tlidv  desire  to  move  the}'  can  obtain  compensation  for  all 
reasonable  imj)roven)ents  effected  on  their  holding.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  system  of  tenancy  would  seem  to  outweigh  those  of  ownership, 
and  will,  we  are  confident,  tend  to  become  more  and  more  appreciated 
by  the  class  of  progressive  small  holder  who  has  not  any  large  amount 
of  capital  at  his  disposal. 

In  respect  to  the  selection  and  training  of  tenants  the  Committee 
stated.  "  The  personal  equation  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  small  holdings,  and  consequently  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  to  select  suitable  men  as  tenants.  We  wnsh  to  encourage 
the  settlement  on  the  land  of  any  ex-service  men  who  desire  it  and  who 
are  prepared  to  work  hard,  whether  they  have  previous  experience  in 
agriculture  or  not;  but  we  consider  it  necessary  that  men  with  little 
or  no  previous  experience  vshould  be  given  some  preliminary  training 
before  they  are  placed  on  holdings  of  their  own.  We  think  that  the  best 
method  of  giving  this  training  will  be  to  employ  the  men  temporarily 
at  a  weekly  rate  of  pay  on  a  colony  establishment  by  the  State — such 
pay  to  represent  a  wage  which  under  existing  conditions  of  time  and 
place  would  be  a  fair  living-wage— until  they  acquire  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  justify  them  becoming  tenants.  We  consider  it  essential  that 
special  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  the  best  expert  advice  and 
instruction  for  any  small  holders  established  by  the  State.  There  should 
be  a  resident  director  on  each  colony,  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  estate  while  farmed  as  a  whole,  for  supervising  the 
instruction  of  the  settlers  during  their  initial  period  of  training,  and 
for  advising  the  small  holders  as  to  the  cultivation  of  their  holdings, 
the  purchase  of  their  requirements,  and  the  disposal  of  their  produce." 

The  Committee  gave  very  close  attention  to  the  very  important  ques- 
tions of  co-operation  and  the  disposal  of  produce.  For  this  purpose 
collective  marketing  is  essential.  Whether  this  collective  marketing  must 
necessarily  be  on  a  strictly  co-operative  basis  is  another  matter.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  for  the  purposes  of  a  colony  such  as  we  have 
in  mind  it  is  impossible  to  hope  that  the  true  co-operative  ideal  can 
be  attained  from  the  very  beginning.  True  co-operation  depends  on  a 
willing  association  of  its  members,  their  perfect  loyalty  to  one  another, 
and  the  subordination  of  selfish  interests  to  the  good  of  the  whole  society. 
We  are  convinced  that  co-operation  is  to  the  interest  of  every  individual 
member,  but  it  can  only  result  from  careful  education,  it  must  have 
time  for  growtli.  and  it  cannot  be  forced  or  compelled.  "\Miatever  may 
be  tlie  case  in  regard  to  men  who  are  accustomed  to  co-operative  methods, 
we  tliink  that  in  the  case  of  a  colony  of  men  who  will  at  first  be  strangers 
to  one  another,  and  who  will  not  possess  practical  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  marketing,  it  will  be  better  to  begin  by  setting  up  under 
the  control  of  the  director  an  organization  which  can  collect  their  pro- 
duce, dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  pay  them  the  proceeds, 
less  expenses  and  a  reasonable  commission,  without  attempting  in  the 
first  instance  to  place  such  an  organization  on  a  strictly  co-operative 
basis.     We    should    hope,    however,    that    as   the    small   holders    acquired 
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experience,  realized  thu  advantages  of  collective  dealing,  and  became 
educated  in  the  principles  of  co-operation,  they  would  become  capable 
of  taking  over  the  control  of  tlie  organization  and  running  it  as  a  co- 
operative society.  We  do  not  reconnnend  that  the  small  holders  should 
be  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  produce  through  the  depot,  but  every 
inducement  should  be  given  to  them  to  do  so,  and  they  should  be  supplied 
with  full  information  as  to  the  actual  prices  realized,  the  expenses 
incurred,  and  the  commission  charged. 

In  respect  to  tlie  supply  of  requirunicuts,  iiiii)k'nients.  &c..  it  is 
considered  that  in  connection  with  tlie  depot  described  above  there 
should  be  a  store  for  the  hire  or  sale  of  tools,  imjjlements,  manures, 
feeding-stul5s,  seeds,  and  all  other  requirements  of  tlie  small  holders. 
This  store  in  the  first  instance  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  director, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  depot,  it  might  eventually  be  taken  over  and 
run  by  the  small  holders  themselves  as  a  co-operative  concern.  Facilities 
should  also  be  provided  whereby  the  small  holders  can  obtain  the  use 
of  the  larger  farm  implements  and  machinery  and  the  hire  of  horses 
and  extra  labour  at  special  seasons.  For  this  purpose  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  colony  should  be  kejat  in  hand  as  a  central  farm  under 
the  management  of  the  director.  It  sliould  be  equipped  with  all  the 
necessary  machinery,  implements,  horses,  Arc,  which  could  be  let  out  on 
hire  to  the  small  holders  at  reasonable  charges. 

I  have  quoted  from  this  report  freely  because  it  is  a  report  which 
was  received  by  the  town-planning  authorities  at  Home  with  the  warmest 
approval.  Mr.  Ewart  G.  Culpin,  the  late  Secretary  of  tlie  Garden  Cities 
and  Town,  writes  : — 

"  Xot  since  the  foundation  of  Letcliworth  has  there  been  so  much 
hope  and  enthusiasm  for  the  garden-city  movement  as  there  is  to-day 
in  consequence  of  the  issue  of  the  Departmental  Committee's  report  on 
the  settlement  of  land  in  England  and  Wales  of  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  first  part  of  the  report  has  been  issued,  and  from  beginning 
to  end  it  is  a  vindication  of  the  jDrinciples  of  the  garden-city  movement. 
Whole  paragraphs  and  indeed  whole  pages  read  as  though  they  might 
have  been  culled  from  our  propagandist  literature;  and  it  must  be 
a  matter  of  extreme  satisfaction  to  men  like  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard, 
Mr.  Justice  Neville,  Mr.  Aneurin  Williams,  and  others,  whose  faith  never 
flagged  in  all  the  opposition  they  encountered,  to  see  that  once  again 
the  soundness  of  their  proposals  is  testified  to  in  official  documents. 
The  report  is  of  the  highest  value;  every  word  seems  to  have  been 
written  with  care  and  forethought,  and  its  tenor  marks  an  enormous 
advance  in  current  thought,  and  a  great  contrast  to  the  old  haphazard 
uneconomical  methods  of  preventing  or  alleviating  distress.  It  is 
throughout  constructive  and  practical;  it  is  clear-sighted  and  long- 
sighted ;  it  sees  not  only  the  thing  to  I^e  done,  but  also  tlie  effect  of  that 
action  in  the  future.  If  it  can  be  taken  as  symptomatic  it  is  a  message 
of  hope  for  the  future  of  England,  because  it  means  that  the  policy  of 
digging  holes  to  fill  them  up  again,  under  the  fanciful  name  of  "  relief 
works,"  has  distinctly  been  abandoned,  and  labour  is  to  be  employed 
usefully  and  intelligently.  It  is  possibly  the  most  human  document  that 
any  Government  Department  has  issued.  Not  only  have  the  economics 
been  weighed,  but  the  sociological  factor  has  entered  largely  into  con- 
sideration, so  that  in  opening  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  the 
increase  of  the  food  products  of  the  country  there  is  a  reference  also 
to  the  necessity  of  country  conditions  of  life  for  the  good  health  of  the 
nation.     We  want  to  see  this  scheme  go  on;    we  want  to  see  the  revival 
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of  agriculture  and  of  village  industry;  we  want  the  return  to  the  land 
and  to  the  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  tlie  countryside.  Not  only 
do  we  want  it — it  is  an  absolute  necessity." 

Accompanying  their  report  was  a  plan  embodying  the  views  set  forth, 
but  tliis  plan  was  very  strongly  objected  to  by  town-planners.  It  cannot 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  settlement  should  be 
laid  out.  Unquestionably  it  should  be  on  the  radial  principle.  Follow- 
ing the  example  set  at  Carlsruhe,  which  was  designed  for  quite  a 
different  purpose,  the  farms  and  lioldings  should  be  arranged  round 
a  central  village  with  radiating  roads,  as  per  the  diagram  which  I  have 
prepared  and  shown  herewith.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  a  diagrammatic 
form  of  showing  the  principles  on  wliich  a  garden  city  sliould  be  planned. 

It  was  my  hope  to  have  prejDared  for  this  Conference  a  plan  showing 
in  detail  the  form  of  a  garden  city  on  some  approved  site,  but  the 
stress  of  organization  has  prevented  me  from  doing  this;  and  no  one 
I  regret  to  say,  has  entered  the  competition  for  a  "  garden  city  "  which 
was  inaugurated  with  other  competitions  for  the  Exhibition.  Moreover, 
the  information  which  is  required  on  which  to  base  such  a  plan  can 
only  be  obtained  after  a  lengthy  investigation. 

I  asked  the  Agricultural  Department  to  furnish  me  with  this  data. 
They  have  kindly  done  so,  but  it  reached  me  too  late  to  embody  in  a 
garden-city  plan  for  this  Conference.  It  forms  a  valuable  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  perfectly  original  investigation  which  lays  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  plans  which  may  be,  and  I  hope  will  be,  carried  out  in  the 
near  future.  The  scheme  as  I  regard  it  should  comprise  sufficient  land 
for  all  primary  and  secondary  industries  which  are  required  for  the 
support  and  comfort  of  the  stated  number  of  inhabitants.  It  should, 
in  fact,  be  perfectly  self-contained.  We  have  for  too  long  been  thinking 
of  growing  and  manufacturing  for  others.  Should  we  not  now  pay 
more  attention  to  growing  and  manufacturing  for  ourselves?  We  cannot 
but  view  with  alarm  the  endeavours  made  by  all  countries  to  secure 
customers.  All  countries  consider  that  the  solution  of  their  industrial 
problems  is  the  increasing  of  production  in  order  that  sales  may  be 
effected,  but  it  is  obvious  that  when  all  countries  are  setting  earnestly 
to  work  to  produce,  and  on  a  large  scale  manufacture  for  foreign 
markets,  there  will  be  a  vast  amount  of  material  produced  for  which 
there  will  be  no  customers.  Is  it  not.  tlierefore,  necessary  that  we 
should  arrange  our  social  organizations  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  be 
able  to  give  to  every  worker  all  the  comforts  of  life  without  depending 
upon  foreign  customers  and  without  depending  upon  foreign  salesmen — 
to  establisli  him,  in  fact,  in  self-contained  garden  villages  and  cities 
wliere  he  can  work  in  ennobling  environments,  and  produce  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  him  and  his  family  to 
live  in  comfort  and  happiness? 

The  Hon.  W.  D.  S.  MacDon.vld,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Agriculture, 
and  member  of  the  Repatriation  Board,  delivered  the  following  address:  — 

Mixers"  Ho^rES. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  addressing  the  Conference  for  a  few  minutes. 
One  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  very  great  interest  taken  in 
tliis  Conference,  and  especially  by  the  la<lies,  who  during  the  war  have 
displayed  a  splendid  spirit,  wliich  is  being  continued  in  this  great  town- 
planning  movement.  I  have  travelled  through  different  parts  of  the 
Dominion    lately    and    have    been    struck    wirli    tlie    enthusiasm    and    the 
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loyalty  of  tlie  jteople  who  are  e]i(leavotiriii<i-  to  put  forward  progressive 
plaiis  and  programmes  for  the  furtherance  of  tlie  different  interests  of 
the  community.  So  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  most  important 
Conference,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  productive  of  good  results. 
Nothing  will  tend  to  allay  the  present  industrial  and  general  unrest  more 
than  the  provision  of  attractive  homes  for  the  people.  In  this  respect 
the  Government,  and  the  people  behind  them,  wish  to  see  things  move 
forward  so  that  we  shall  all  be  living  in  a  brighter  atmosphere  tlian 
in  the  past.  In  tlie  past  public  opinion  has  usually  regarded  the  situa- 
tion, character,  and  size  of  township  and  city  settlement  as  matters  out- 
side the  scope  of  governmental  regulations.  Tlie  fact  that  the  Government 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  call  the  present  Conference  is  evidence  that 
New  Zealand,  at  any  rate,  does  not  now  so  regard  the  problem. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  past  reasons  of  j^ublic  health  and  traffic  necessi- 
ties led  to  a  multitude  of  regulations  governing  sanitation,  street-widths, 
air-spaces,  and  overcrowding,  and  some  element  of  street-design,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  these  activities  have  been  successful  in  making  our 
towns  and  cities  healthy,  agreeable,  or  efficient.  Public  consciousness 
has  been  stirred  by  the  revelations  of  the  conditions  existing  brought 
about  by  the  influenza  epidemic,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  now  demands 
that  the  problem  should  be  faced  in  all  its  bearings,  and  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  provide  the  citizens  of  the  country  not  only  with  good 
houses,  but  with  good  surroundings  for  life  and  work  as  a  whole. 

Some  people  still  question  whether  this  can  be  achieved  better  by  the 
interplay  of  economic  factors  than  by  Government  intervention  and 
control.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  can  best 
be  handled  by  one  central  body  armed  with  adequate  powers,  and  able 
to  call  to  its  assistance  the  best  expert  and  scientific  advice.  What 
is  the  position  to-day  even  in  a  country  so  favourably  situated  as  New 
Zealand  1  The  position  is  that  we  are  faced  with  an  abnormal  shortage 
of  houses,  and  an  abnormal  difficulty  in  providing  them  on  account  of 
disorganization  of  labour,  scarcity  of  material,  and  high  prices.  And 
if  we  are  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  conditions  prevailing  in  the  past,  if  we 
are  to  prevent  overcrowding  with  its  attendant  evils  of  insanitation  and 
low  morality,  if  we  are  to  have  not  merely  clusters  of  houses,  but  town- 
planning  as  well,  then   in  my  opinion  special  State  action  is  necessary. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Conference  to  discuss  the  problem  in  all 
its  bearings,  to  elucidate  the  principles  for  our  guidance  in  the  future, 
and  to  indicate  what  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  type  or  types  of 
towns  and  cities  to  develop,  after  taking  every  factor  into  account. 

A  town  formula  already  proposed  for  which  wide  usefulness  is  claimed 
though  it  has  never  been  placed  upon  a  strict  scientific  basis  is  the  set  of 
principles  associated  with  the  garden-city  movement.  This  formula  con- 
tains the  ideas  of  the  limitation  of  size,  population,  and  density;  of  close 
contact  between  urban  and  rural  industry;  of  municipal  ownership  and 
control  of  land  and  public  services  as  a  means  of  enforcing  design  and 
securing  permanence.  Obviously  elements  of  taste  and  judgment  will 
enter  into  the  determination  of  an  exact  formula  for  the  ideal  town,  and 
local  conditions  and  industries  must  not  be  ignored.  But  the  idea  of 
fixing  a  definite  limit  to  the  size  of  the  city  seems  a  primary  necessity 
of  social  design,  and  for  this  reason  the  garden-city  idea  forms  an  ex- 
cellent basis  for  discussion  and  analysis. 

The  present  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  initiation  of  a  new  policy. 
Large  numbers  of  new  liouses  have  to  be  placed  somewhere.  We  all  hope 
that  New  Zealand  is  about  to  enter  on   a  new  period  in  wliich  not  only 
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her  priiiiarv  but  her  secoudarv  iiidiistries  will  ^row  aiul  develop,  iiecessi- 
rating  new  factories  and  new  worksliops.  Where  are  these  houses  and 
factories  and  workshops  to  jro  ?  Thev  must  go  somewhere  if  New  Zea- 
land is  to  discharge  its  obligations  and  successfully  bear  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  it  l)y  the  war.  The  Slate  finds  itself  forced  to  answer 
this  question,  and  it  is  vital  that  sound  principles  should  be  agreed  upon 
l)efore  the  energy  and  material  thai:  will  be  embodied  in  the  new  houses, 
factories,  and  workshops  flow  irrevocal)ly  into  wrong  channels. 

As  Minister  of  Mines,  and  as  directly  responsible  for  the  guidance 
and  control  of  one  of  our  most  important  industries,  I  am  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  whole  subject.  1  have  received  an  exhaustive  report  upon 
the  housing  of  miners,  and  the  report  discusses  the  bearing  that  the 
housing  of  miners  has  upon  industrial  unrest  and  the  supply  of  labour 
to  the  mines.  The  report  points  out  that  much  of  the  industrial  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  of  the  miners  may  be  attributed  to  the  sordidness  of 
their  housing-conditions  and  the  monotony  of  their  home  life.  Few  of 
the  houses  reach  a  standard  of  comfort  necessary  to  maintain  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  miner  or  provide  decent  living-conditions  for  his  wife  and 
children.  Overcrowding  is  rife,  and  there  is  in  most  of  the  townships 
an  ahnost  entire  lack  of  sanitation  and  drainage.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  preplan  the  towns  by  a  competent  authority,  nor  has  due  con- 
sideration been  given  to  local  conditions. 

The  question  of  providing  adequate  housing  with  a  due  regard  to 
social  conditions  must  be  promptly  faced  and  answered.  But  the  problem 
to  be  solved  in  the  mining  industry  is  part  of  the  problem  of  housing 
and  town-planning  generally,  and  the  results  of  your  deliberations  should 
be  of  material  assistance  in  arriving  at  a  solution.  A  proper  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  problem  should  show  what  is  possible  and  what  is  not, 
what  is  in  the  line  of  an  ordered  design,  and  what  would  prove  in  the 
long-run  an  obstruction  thereto. 

Happily,  we  are  not  proceeding  in  absolute  darkness.  There  is 
enough  light  to  make  it  evident  in  what  direction  we  ought  to  be  travel- 
ling, and  enough  light  also  to  make  it  evident  that  up  to  the  present 
we  have  not  been  travelling  in  that  direction.  If  we  desire  that  New 
Zealand  should  be  peopled  by  a  virile  healthy  manhood,  if  we  desire 
to  see  all  classes  working  in  harmony,  and  industrial  strife  and  unrest 
replaced  by  peace  and  contentment,  then  prompt  attention  must  be  given 
to  seeing  that  all  classes  of  the  community  are  comfortably  and  decently- 
housed  in  surroundings  that  are  as  healthy  and  attractive  as  science 
and  art  can  make  them. 

VOTE  OF  THANKS. 

The  Hon.  J.  T.  Paul,  M.L.C,  moved,  Tliat  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
ference be  tendered  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  for  his  able  address.  It 
dealt  with  the  necessity  for  better  housing'  as  an  antidote  for  the  indus- 
trial unrest,  and  in  that  respect  it  was  an  extremely  valuable  contribution 
to  their  deliberations,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion.  He  endorsed  the  Hon  Mr. 
Paul's  remarks  respecting  the  housing  problem.  The  Minister's  paper 
marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the  Government's  attitude  towards  the 
town-planning  movements  of  the  day,  and  if  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in 
the  future  would  only  act  up  to  the  principles  enunciated  that  morning 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  MacDonald  the  town-planners  of  New  Zealand  would 
be  more  than  satisfied. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously. 


Discussion  on  the  above  paper. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Sai.mond  (President  of  New  Zealand  Institute  of  Arcliitects, 
President  Dunedin  Town-planning  Society)  said  he  was  sure  they  had 
all  listened  to  Mr.  Hurst  Seager's  pajaer  with  very  great  pleasure.  The 
<lelegates  would  have  noticed,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discuss 
a  qtiestion  of  this  sort  without  also  discussing  the  conditions  of  our 
cities,  and  this,  they  would  agree  with  him.  had  been  very  fully  dis- 
cussed on  the  previous  day.  It  was  necessary  to  know  whether  the 
conditions  in  the  cities  of  the  Dominion  were  similar  to  those  in  the 
cities  of  the  Old  Land,  so  as  to  know  whether  the  problems  which  faced 
New  Zealand  town-planners  were  the  same  as  those  which  town-planners 
in  England  were  endeavouring  to  solve.  There  was  the  question  also 
as  to  whether  the  conditions  here  justified  town-jjlanners  in  paying 
great  attention  to  the  proposal  for  setting  up  new  cities.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  should  not  rather  devote  themselves  witli  all  their 
energy  towards  improving  the  present  cities,  and  following  the  example 
of  the  reforms  which  had  been  attained  at  Letcliworth  and  other  cities. 
He  was  sure  that  the  New  Zealand  town-planners  could  learn  much  in 
regard  to  the  development  of  our  cities  from  the  lessons  taught  by  Letch - 
worth.  There  was  a  great  deal  in  the  principles  adopted  in  Letchwortli 
which  might  be  copied  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  our  New  Zea- 
land cities.  It  was  a  question  as  to  whether  our  problems  are  the  same 
as  those  at  Home,  and  whether  our  cities  are  so  large  and  overcrowded 
that  they  cannot  be  improved.  He  doubted  this.  It  was  cjuite  unfair 
to  compare  cities  like  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  with  cities 
like  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  They  are  quite 
different.  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  compare  the  cities  of  our 
Dominion  with  Letchwortli  tlian  with  London.  We  have  a  population 
liere  of  from  .■)0,000  to  100,000  people  only.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  it  was 
not  too  late  to  rectify  the  mistakes  made  in  our  cities  in  order  to  make 
tliem  pleasant  j^laces  to  live  in.  Tlie  oldest  of  our  cities  was  only  seventy 
or  eighty  years  of  age,  and  we  were  infants  in  civilization  in  respect 
to  the  development  of  our  cities.  There  was  time  enough  yet  to  adopt 
the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  Letchworth.  New  Zealand 
town-planners  should  be  practical  as  far  as  possible  in  their  endeavours 
to  solve  the  problem  which  they  have  been  considering  for  years  past. 
There  was  the  want  of  regulations  and  laws  and  powers  by  the  City 
Councils  and  other  governing  bodies,  and  the  Conference,  he  took  it,  had 
assembled  to  see  if  these  matters  could  not  be  placed  on  a  better  basis. 
They  knew  what  their  New  Zealand  cities  were  suffering  from,  and  it 
was  their  object,  he  thought,  to  seek  for  a  cure.  They  must  not  fly  too 
high,  but  must  attempt  only  those  things  which  were  really  practicable 
and  within  their  reach.  They  should  set  their  faces  towards  attaining 
certain  specific  objects;  and  he  trusted  that  the  Conference  would  not 
end  until  a  tabulated  statement  had  been  prepared  of  those  things  which 
required  to  be  done.  He  was  not  certain  that  they  would  be  wise  if 
tliey  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  for  a  scheme  of  setting  up 
new  cities  Mr.  Hurst  Seager's  paper  was  full  of  points  which  could 
he  applied  to  our  own  cities.  The  problem  of  making  provision  for 
the  repatriation  of  soldiers  was  a  great  and  a  difficidt  one,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  if  they  were  to  wait  until  the  garden  cities  were  brought 
into  existence  for  their  occupation  the  soldiers  would  be  wanting  old- 
age  pensions  before  they  got  settled.  He  hoped  that  something  miglit 
be    done    immediateh*,    and    was    verv    anxious    to    hear    what    the    Hon. 
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Mr.  MacDonald  would  have  to  say  as  to  the  work  of  the  Government  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  It  was  ahnost  a  pity  that  soldiers  who 
wished  to  be  farmers  apparently  also  desired  to  have  the  advantages  of 
the  amenities  and  pleasure  of  city  life.  He  could  hardly  understand 
that  desire.  Country  life  had  its  own  attractions  apart  from  those  of 
the  city.  He  thought  the  soldier  in  the  country  would  be  quite  liappy 
without  those  pleasures  indulged  in  by  city  folk.  All  that  should  be 
necessary  would  be  to  provide  the  soldier  with  the  land  for  him  to  work, 
to  give  him  the  necessary  ability  to  work  his  farm,  and  permit  him 
to  work  out  his  own  destiny  on  his  country  holding  without  any  great 
financial  w'orry.  It  was  a  mistake  to  encourage  the  soldier  to  expect 
to  have  the  amenities  of  city  life  while  working  on  his  farm  in  the 
country. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Reakes  (Director-General  of  Agriculture,  Industries,  and 
Commerce)  said  he  had  listened  with  very  great  interest  to  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Hurst  Seager,  and  he  was  sure  the  delegates  would  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  thorough  way  in  which  the  subject  had  been  handled. 
He  (Dr.  Reakes)  proposed  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the  industries  of 
the  land  as  applied  to  the  general  idea  of  the  garden-city  scheme.  In 
considering  this  matter  they  had  to  remember  that  they  were  discussing 
this  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conditions  as  they  existed  at 
I^resent  in  New  Zealand.  They  had  been  given  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
and  interesting  data  regarding  garden-city  experiments  in  England, 
and  while  perhaps  many  of  the  principles  might  be  applied  here,  at  the 
same  time  one  must  remember  that  our  New  Zealand  conditions  were 
totally  different  to  those  prevailing  in  the  Old  Land.  In  New  Zealand 
the  community  was  very  largely  an  industrial  community,  and  we  are 
largely  a  producing  country,  whereas  Great  Britain  is  primarily  a 
manufacturing  country.  One  could  but  feel  that  for  many  years  to 
come  New  Zealand  will  continue  to  be  a  producing  country.  The  idea 
of  establishing  a  community  outside  the  cit}'  areas  which  shall  be  self- 
contained  in  every  respect  was  a  good  one,  and  so  far  as  certain  phases 
of  the  work  upon  the  land  were  concerned,  he  thought  that  such  com- 
munities could  well  be  self-contained.  He  was  speaking  more  particu- 
larly of  horticulture — for  instance,  fruit-farming  in  a  limited  degree, 
poultry-farming,  bee-keeping,  and  any  other  industry  which  required 
but  a  very  small  area  of  land.  These  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
comnmnity.  If  they  took  the  industry  of  vegetable-growing,  undoubtedly 
there  was  an  undue  difference  between  the  price  received  by  the  producer 
and  the  price  which  had  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  There  was  no 
reason  why,  if  a  self-contained  community  were  established,  every  family 
in  that  community  should  not  grow  its  own  vegetables.  That  could  be 
done  on  small  areas  of  land,  and  that  alone  would  not  only  be  conducive 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  would  also  save 
their  pockets  very  considerably.  What  can  be  done  in  that  respect  had 
been  well  shown  by  the  results  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  British 
Government  during  the  war  in  encouraging  allotment  holdings.  The 
Food  Production  Department  established  1,400,000  allotments  for  men 
to  work  in  in  their  spare  time,  and  on  these  allotments  2.000.000  tons 
of  produce  were  raised,  which  meant  a  very  large  food-supply.  In  other 
directions  1,.")00,000  hou.seholders  grew  practically  all  the  vegetables  they 
needed,  or  only  required  to  buy  them  at  infrequent  intervals.  In  regard 
to  fruit-farming,  a  great  many  trees  could  be  grown  on  a  small  area, 
but  quite  apart  from  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  proposal  should 
not  be  elaborated  sufficiently,  if  necessary,  to  have  fruit-farming  settle- 
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ments  adjacent  to  the  garden  cities.  Such  settlements  could  find  their 
own  means  of  getting  the  produce  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  thereby 
both  consumer  and  producer  wouhl  benefit,  as  they  shouhl  do.  The  same 
might  be  applied  to  poultry-farming,  which,  while  being  perhaps  not 
quite  so  lucrative  an  occupation  as  some  people  imagined,  would  be  a 
very  paying  proposition  when  carried  on  as  an  adjunct  to  the  ordinary 
household,  or,  if  carried  on  upon  co-operative  lines,  by  collecting  the 
household  food  material  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  and  convey- 
ing it  to  the  poultry-farm.  He  had  had  experience  of  a  similar  nature 
in  connection  with  a  large  scheme  for  utilizing  the  waste  material  from 
the  military  camps,  where  all  the  waste  food  was  utilized  in  feeding  the 
pigs  on  a  pig-farm.  Then,  again,  there  was  the  question  of  a  milk- 
supply.  Given  a  moderate-sized  community  such  as  had  been  sketched 
by  Mr.  Hurst  Seager,  there  was  no  reason  why,  if  the  land  were  suit- 
able, that  community  should  not  have  its  own  milk-supply.  Other  sub- 
sidiary industries,  such  as  pig-farming  and  bee-keei^ing,  could  be  well 
carried  out  without  any  large  area  of  land  being  necessary.  One  more 
comprehensive  scheme  which  had  been  outlined  included  the  incorpora- 
tion with  the  city  scheme  to  enable  the  conmiunity  to  be  supplied  with 
meat,  dairy-jaroduce,  butter  and  cheese,  wool,  and  so  on;  but  he  was  not 
at  all  sure  whether,  under  New  Zealand  conditions,  such  an  elaborate 
scheme  would  be  either  wise  or  practicable.  The  Dominion's  production 
was  fairly  large,  w^ith  a  considerable  export  trade  in  produce  to  be 
maintained  to  the  utmost  to  pay  off  our  financial  obligations.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  even  a  garden  city  such  as  had  been  suggested  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  obtain  its  necessary  supplies  at  quite  a  reasonable  cost 
without  producing  everything  itself. 


PAPER  OX  "THE  FUTURE  OF  TOWN-PLANNING." 
By  Thos.   a.   Price,   M.B.,   D.P.H.,   of  Toowoomba,   Queensland. 

Mr.  G.  Carwell  Cooke  (Vice-President  of  New  Zealand  Federated 
Town-planning  Associations,  and  Vice-President  of  Greater  Wellington 
Town-planning  Association)  read  the  following  paper  entitled  "  The 
Future  of  Town-planning,"  prepared  by  Thos.  A.  Price,  M.B.,  D.P.H., 
of  Toowoomba,  Queensland  : — 

"  The  modern  industrial  city  has  either  grown  from  the  older  city 
of  the  pre-industrial  age  or  has  been  a  new  creation.  The  advent  of 
steam-driven  machinery  drew  the  factories  to  the  coalfields  and  the 
larger  ports.  Industries  previously  carried  on  in  the  country  were 
brought  into  the  towns,  and  with  them  came  the  workers.  As  more  and 
more  factories  were  added  and  more  and  more  workers  flocked  to  the 
towns,  these  towns  grew  until  they  absorbed  more  than  half  the  poj^u- 
lation. 

"  The  farming  and  grazing  land  adjoining  growing  towns  was 
gradually  built  upon.  No  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  these  factories 
or  dwellings  in  a  convenient  manner;  little  or  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  community.  The  old  subdivisions  that 
had  existed  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes  were  retained,  each  owner 
cutting  up  his  land  exactly  as  he  pleased,  no  thought  being  given  to  the 
best  situation  or  grade  of  the  roads,  or  the  suitability  of  the  land  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used.  The  town  simply  grew  out- 
wards. The  only  thought  of  the  landowner  was  how  much  he  could 
make  out  of  the  transaction. 

5 — Town-planning. 
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"  Tlie  earlier  towns  in  Westminster  (London)  were  built  with  self- 
contained  dwellings  surrounded  by  gardens  for  a  small  population. 
There  was  plenty  of  open  space.  Later  on  overcrowding  occurred  because 
of  the  town  wall  in  fortified  cities  preventing  building  without  the  city 
proi3er.  Hut  this  was  not  intended  l)y  tlie  original  builders  of  these 
cities. 

"  We  have  a  somewhat  similar  situation  in  Australia  :  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  planners  of  Adelaide  and  other  Australian  cities,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  these  men  were  looking  ahead  beyond  the  immediate 
requirements  of  their  own  day.  The  plan  of  Adelaide,  with  its  Park 
Belt,  is  a  very  good  instance.  Adelaide  was  subdivided  into  1,072  acre 
blocks  :  these  were  intended  for  individual  residences  and  small  busi- 
nesses. The  surrounding  country  was  cut  up  into  farms,  mostly  rect- 
angular, and  the  Park  Belt  was  left  between.  It  is  plain  to  most  men 
that  this  basic  plan  was  never  intended  as  the  foundation  of  a  city  with 
the  population  and  the  industries  of  Adelaide  to-day.  It  was  most 
likely  intended  that  each  resident  would  live  on  his  acre  block  and  graze 
his  cow  and  horse  in  the  Park  Belt.  It  is  unfair  to  blame  these  early 
Australian  planners  for  the  disaster  that  has  followed  the  building  of  a 
modern  industrial  city  on  such  a  plan  as  this,  and  it  is  likewise  foolish 
to  impute  town-planning  knowledge  and  foresiglit  to  men  who  never 
dreamt  of  the  future  development  of  Australia,  nor  of  the  increased  use 
of  machinery,  with  its  corollary  the  modern  industrial  city.  The  de- 
liberate planning  of  towns  with  the  object  of  creating  healthy,  convenient, 
and  beautiful  environment  for  the  people  under  the  conditions  that 
exist  to-day  was  not  thought  of,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
could  have  been  foreseen. 

"  The  town-planning  movement  to-day  may  be  divided  into  two 
schools  : — 

'"1.  The  various  phases  of  the  '  big  city  '  school,  that  in  divers 
ways,  and  with  varying  ideals  of  industrial  economy,  civil  grandeur, 
and  improved  housing  conditions,  are  merely  trying  to  shape  the  pre- 
sent method  of  city  growth  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  of  the  modern 
industrial  age— that  is,  to  direct  and  design  the  growth  of  cities  as 
they  are.  This  school  is  neither  revolutionary  nor  evolutionary.  It 
allows  the  great  evil  of  the  large  city  to  remain,  though  modified  by 
science  to  make  it  healthier  and  more  convenient.  It  is  not  a  solution 
of  the  problems  brought  about  by  the  flocking  of  the  great  percentage 
of  tlie  population  into  cities,  wliich  has  been  caused  by  the  invention  of 
steam-driven  machinery.  It  merely  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  business. 
or  perhaps  makes  it  worse  l)y  allowing  it  to  continue,  and  the  already 
overlarge  city  to  become  larger  still. 

"  2.  The  other  school  of  town-]daniiiijg — the  English  garden-city 
school — would  limit  the  size  of  cities,  and  as  the  population  increases 
build  new  cities  in  the  open  country.  The  natural  evolution  of  the 
British  garden-city  school  will  be  in  the  direction  of  planning  the 
country  as  well  as  the  town,  and  will  study  the  development  of  tlie  whole 
State. " 

"  The  determining  factor  in  the  location  and  size  of  past  industrial 
cities  was  the  question  of  power  to  run  the  factories.  The  steam-engine 
was  used,  and  coal  made  the  steam,  and  hence  to  save  cost  of  liaulage 
of  coal  the  factory  cities  grew  up  on  the  coalfields  and  at  the  principal 
ports,  for  here  coal  was  cheapest.  The  result  has  been  the  awful  indus- 
trial towns  of  Europe  and  America,   so  faithfully  repeated   in   Australia 
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to-day.  To-morrow  electricity  will  have  replaced  coal  for  power  pur- 
poses, and  as  it  can  be  economically  distributed  over  a  radius  of  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  there  is  no  need  to  have  more  than  the  power  plant 
on  the  coalfield.  The  present  system  of  carting  coal  twenty-five  miles 
from  Ipswich  to  Brisbane  to  turn  into  electricity  and  then  sending  the 
electricity  back  to  Ipswich  is  not  good  business.  Thus  future  cities  will 
be  run  by  electricity,  and  thej-  may  be  situated  anywhere  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  electric-power  station.  Therefore  there  is  a  wide 
field  for  the  choice  of  the  sites  of  the  future  cities  of  any  new  country-. 
On  what  principle  should  these  new  cities  be  located,  and  what  will 
be  the  other  factors  in  determining  the  number,  size,  and  situation  of 
these  cities? 

"  The  number  of  people  that  a  State  can  carry  is  determined  by  many 
factors,  but  the  most  important  as  far  as  Australia  is  concerned  is  the 
water-supply.  The  primary  and  secondary  industries  depend  upon  the 
soil,  the  climate,  and  the  presence  of  minerals. 

"  The  first  step  for  the  statesman  who  would  lay  out  his  town  and 
countryside  wisely  is  to  map  out  the  State  into  the  natural  river-basins; 
then  take  each  river-basin  and  reserve  the  sources  of  the  river  as  catch- 
ment areas  from  which  will  be  obtained  the  maximum  supply  of  pure 
water  for  the  whole  population  that  each  river-basin  can  carry.  In 
large  river-basins  subdivisions  would  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  control 
and  administration. 

"  The  next  move  is  to  i^rovide  an  ample  supply  of  cheap  electricity 
for  lighting  and  power  purposes.  For  this  purpose  power-stations  are 
erected  on  coalfields  or  other  sources  of  energy,  and  from  these  centres  the 
electricity  is  distributed  over  the  whole  area  of  the  river-basin.  Electricity 
under  these  conditions  can  be  sold  at  less  than  Id.  per  unit,  while  6d. 
and  9d.  is  commonly  charged  in  country  towns  in  Australia  to-day. 
Every  small  town  and  village  and  every  farm  can  have  its  electric 
supply.  Industries  can  be  spread  over  the  countryside,  and  carried  on 
under  the  healthiest,  most  pleasant,  and  most  economic  conditions. 
Village  and  rural  industries  can  once  more  be  carried  on,  resulting 
in  a  healthier  and  sturdier  race. 

"  Having  determined  the  maxinmm  water-supply  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  electricity,  the  location  of  the  various  towns  and  villages,  the 
subdivision  of  the  countryside,  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  and 
the  reservation  of  land  unsuitable  for  any  of  the  foregoing  purposes 
for  afforestation  is  a  simple  matter. 

"  Let  me  conjure  up  before  your  eyes  a  countryside  so  planned.  Can 
you  not  .see  the  hundreds  of  small  towns,  and  thousands  of  villages,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  grouped  farms,  with  their  healthy,  efficient,  and 
contented  men,  women,  and  children  living  in  healthy  homes  amid 
beautiful  surroundings,  a  network  of  fast  railways,  concrete  road,  tele- 
phones, binding  the  whole  into  one  great  efficient  nation? 

"  Such  is  my  dream.  It  is  not  of  a  Utopia.  Human  nature  will 
always  have  its  weak  as  well  as  its  strong  side.  There  will  be  difficulties 
to  face  and  failure  even  in  such  a  community.  It  will  merely  make 
use  of  the  invention  of  modern  science  to  create  communities  making  use 
of  these  inventions  for  the  common  weal  of  the  present  industrial  system. 
The  best  that  such  a  community  will  reach  will  be  the  pre-industrial 
age  reached  when  these  communities  were  the  natural  self-expression  of 
that    age.      Such   communities    were    a    long   way    ahead    of    the    average 
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iiidusti'ial  coiiiiuuiiity  of  to-day.  But  tliere  arc  signs  of  chau'-e.  Let 
us  be  glad  and  not  tremble  at  the  discontent  and  disgust  engendered  by 
the  present  system.  Let  us  all  unite  in  repjlanning  the  State  on  the 
basis  that  the  greatest  wealth  of  our  country  is  the  healthv,  efficient, 
and  good  citizen.  Unless  we  revolutionize  our  present  system  and  make 
machinery  the  slave  of  man,  instead  of  man  the  slave  of  the  machine, 
then  the  future  is  black  indeed.  The  statesman,  the  thinker,  the  artist, 
and  poet  of  to-day  earnestly  face  these  problems — all  are  needed  to  find 
the  way  out — but  there  is  no  one  who  has  greater  promise  of  reaching 
the  goal  than  tlie  town-planner,  with  broad  horizon,  high  ideals,  and 
an  earnest  belief  that  the  good  side  of  hu}nan  nature  will  win  out  in 
the  end." 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Carwell  Cooke  remarked  that  on  the  previous  day 
they  had  had  a  deluge  of  figures  and  data,  but  he  submitted  that  statutes, 
statistics,  and  mathematical  formula  had  never  yet  inspired  a  nation 
to  revolutionize  itself  for  good.  They  had  to  fight  the  objections  of  the 
very  people  whom  they  were  trying  to  help.  Most  of  those  present 
were  blessed  with  bright  homes;  there  was  no  special  reason  why  they 
should  be  so  blessed,  but  in  recognition  thereof  he  held  that  it  was  their 
duty  as  town-planners  and  members  of  town-planning  associations  not 
to  forget  that  the  very  people  who  were  suffering  the  greatest  hardship 
from  the  present  conditions  were  the  people  who  had  drifted  into  those 
conditions  from  the  past,  but  did  not  yet  realize  what  they  were  suffer- 
ing from  nor  the  extent  of  their  degradation,  and  were  often  indifferent 
as  to  whether  they  emerged  from  such  conditions  or  not.  That  was  the 
hardest  problem  of  the  town-planner.  Messrs.  von  Haast  and  Paul  had 
referred  on  the  previous  day  to  politics,  the  former  expressing  the  hope 
that  town-planning  would  be  kept  free  from  politics,  the  latter  affirming 
that  a  close  relationship  between  the  two  was  essential,  but  that  the 
standard  of  politics  must  be  raised  to  a  much  higher  plane  before  effec- 
tive results  for  good  could  be  achieved.  Both  speakers  were  right  in 
a  degree,  for  judged  by  much  of  our  experience  present  politics  might 
not  unfairly  be  defined  as  a  system  whereunder  expediency  was  all  too 
often  used  as  a  battledore  with  which  to  play  shuttlecock  with  principles. 
It  was,  however,  hardly  a  matter  for  argument,  as  town-planners  would 
find  that  if  they  roused  Ihe  people  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  what  they 
were  suffering  from  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  the  assistance  required.  What  the  community  says  it 
must  have  the  Government  would  be  forced  to  supply  if  the  community 
was  solid  enough  at  the  back  of  its  request.  It  had  been  asked  on  the 
previous  day  "Will  town-planning  pay?"  Of  course  it  would  pay. 
He  submitted  that  the  right  always  pays,  if  not  in  pounds  sterling  then 
certainly  in  coin  spiritual,  while  wrongdoing  invariably  impoverishes  the 
soul  and  not  rarely  wrecks  body  and  substance. 

"  The  question  is,  after  all,  neither  one  of  partisanship  nor  politics — 
it  is  personal.  It  is  my  moral  obligation,  it  is  your  moral  obligation, 
so  far  as  we  see  a  remedy  for  this  trouble  which  injures  our  fellow  men 
and  women,  to  apply  that  remedy.  Why  should  men  who  have  to  work 
in  drudgery  and  discomfort  all  day  long — why  should  they  have  to  live 
in  a  hell  of  discomfort  at  niglit  ?  Some  months  ago  I  had  to  undergo  a 
severe  surgical  operation  from  which  it  was  doubtful  if  I  could  recover, 
and  I  remember  a  strange  absence  of  care  as  to  past  or  future,  but  one 
line  kept  going  through  my  mind  in  constant  refrain — '  So  little  done, 
so  much  to  do.'     There  also  came  to  me  that  verse  from  James  Russell 
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Lowell's  poem,  which  the  late  W.  T.  Stead,  a  true  friend  of  humanity 
notwithstanding  his  eccentricities,  declared  liad  influenced  his  life  more 
than  any  other  verse  he  had  ever  read.      I  recall  it,  as  follows  : 

God  bends  from  out  the  dee))  and  says, 

•I  gave  thee  the  great  gift  of  life; 
Wast  thou  not  called  in  many  ways  ? 

Are  not  my  earth  and  heaven  at  strife  ? 
I  gave  thee  of  my  seed  to  sow, 

Bringest  thou  Me  my  hundredfold.' 
Can  I  look  up  with  face  aglow, 

And  answer,  '  Father,  here  is  gold '  ? 

"  The  lines  need  no  comment  from  me.  What  will  be  the  adopted 
motto  of  town-planners  or  town-planning  associations  I  do  not  yet  know, 
but  our  ambition  certainly  is  to  be  remembered  as  those  '  who  loved 
their  fellow-men  '  and  worked  for  them." 

DISCUSSION   ON   THE   ABOVE   PAPER. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Reardon  (Workers'  Educational  Association,  Wellington) 
wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  local  bodies  to  their  own  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of 
town-planning  and  the  provision  of  homes  for  workers  and  returned 
soldiers.  During  the  war  they  were  told  that  everything  good  would  be 
done  for  the  returned  soldiers;  but  how  far  had  those  splendid 
intentions  been  carried  out  by  the  local  bodies  under  the  powers  at 
present  at  their  command  ?  Particularly  in  the  matter  of  town-planning, 
no  resolution  the  Conference  might  come  to  on  the  subject  would  be 
satisfactory  unless  it  included  the  great  question  of  housing.  Provision 
for  housing  the  workers  had  been  a  crying  need  in  New  Zealand  for 
many  years  past.  But  he  would  not  stress  that  point  :  rather  would  he 
ask  what  had  the  local  bodies  done  to  carry  out  their  promises  in  respect 
to  housing  the  men  who  had  returned  from  the  war  to  their  wives  here, 
or  had  since  married?  The  local  bodies  had  it  in  their  power  at  present 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  this  direction,  and  if  they  were  sincere 
in  their  desire  with  respect  to  town-planning  and  housing — the  two  were 
inseparable — the}'  should  put  their  plans  into  operation  at  once,  as  it 
was  the  most  urgent  work  at  the  present  time.  In  Wellington  City  there 
were  very  many  cases  where  a  man  and  wife  lived  in  one  room  for  which 
they  paid  £1  Is.  per  week  rent,  the  man  being  a  returned  soldier.  No 
doubt  every  local  body  in  the  country  had  sent  one  or  more  of  its  em- 
l^loyees  to  the  war,  and  in  many  cases  men  who  had  returned  were  now 
paying  £1  17s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  four-roomed  house  out  of  a  weekly  wage 
of  £3  10s.  Such  a  condition  of  things  was  absolutely  unfair  to  the 
returned  soldiers  and  to  the  working-people.  He  had  been  informed  that 
there  were  six  hundred  returned  soldiers  in  Auckland  City  for  whom 
there  was  no  proper  housing-accommodation.  If  the  local  bodies  were 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  improve  the  housing  conditions  of  the  people 
they  had  ample  scope  in  commencing  by  providing  houses  for  the 
returned  soldiers. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Lester  (Mayor  of  Lyttelton)  mentioned  that  in  many 
cases  the  returned  soldiers  did  not  require  assistance  in  the  matter  of 
housing,  but  they  did  need  help  in  many  other  directions,  and  in  that 
connection  many  of  the  southern  municipalities  were  attending  to  the 
soldiers'  wants.  With  regard  to  the  town-planning  movement,  so  far 
he  had  heard  from  the  Conference  verv  little  that  was  going  to  advance 
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it;  he  had  noticed,  liowever,  local-government  administrators  condemn- 
ing their  own  past  actions  in  this  connection  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Mr.  Hurst  Seager's  remarks  were  founded  on  experience,  and  were 
advanced  in  the  best  of  spirit,  and  no  doubt,  if  carried  into  operation 
immediately,  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  life  of  the  community,  and 
make  our  cities  and  towns  more  beautiful.  But  the  question  was. 
Could  those  ideas  be  carried  out  quickly  and  effectively?  Some  years 
ago  an  instalment  of  town-planning  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
aff'ecting  the  Town  of  Lyttelton,  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  town- 
boundaries.  That  measure  gave  every  latitude  for  the  Corporation  to 
develop  a  suburb  in  the  manner  they  deemed  most  suitable,  and  he 
trusted  that  that  power  would  be  retained.  He  hoped  the  Conference 
would  approve  of  no  proposal  taking  from  the  local  bodies  the  right 
to  do  what  they  thought  fit  for  the  good  of  the  community  in  connection 
with  the  improvement  of  their  towns. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Sullivan  (City  Councillor,  Christchurch)  agreed  with  a 
previous  speaker  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the  legislation 
jilaced  on  the  statute-book  dealing  with  the  question  of  town-planning 
as  the  spirit  in  which  the  problem  was  approached  by  the  people  them- 
selves. What  the  country  was  suffering  from  at  the  present  time  was  not 
the  inability  to  conceive  large  schemes  of  town-planning,  and  grand  ideas 
on  the  subject,  but  the  inability  to  carry  them  into  practical  execution. 
In  the  past  the  public  bodies  had  been  lacking  in  their  dutv  on  this 
question.  All  kinds  of  promises  had  been  made  regarding  what  was 
going  to  be  done  regarding  the  housing  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  people 
generally;  but  what  had  been  done?  Practically  nothing  when  the 
matter  was  viewed  from  a  Dominion  basis  and  excluding  small  local  action 
like  that  indicated  by  the  Mayor  of  Lyttelton.  The  recent  epidemic  had 
robbed  the  Dominion  of  five  thousand  of  its  citizens,  and  that  epidemic 
showed  that  the  conditions  the  people  were  living  under  were  absolutely 
impossible  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  proper  standard  of  civilization 
and  health.  What  effect  had  the  epidemic  had  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ing the  health  conditions  of  the  community?  As  a  member  of  the  Christ- 
church  City  Council  he  had  moved  a  resolution  for  the  setting-up  of  a 
committee  to  handle  the  housing  question  and  the  other  questions  that 
had  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  epidemic.  The  committee  was  formed 
and  assembled  once,  but  every  attempt  to  get  the  question  discussed 
met  with  failure,  indicating  that  the  local  body  had  not  it  at  heart. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  difficulty  with  the  local  authorities  generally. 
And  outside  also  there  was  a  lack  of  civic  enthusiasm  on  the  subject, 
reflecting  itself  in  the  men  elected  as  representatives  on  the  Iqcal  bodies. 
The  moral  of  his  remarks  was  that  unless  the  people  themselves  took 
this  question  uj)  in  earnest,  and  insisted  on  the  local  bodies  taking 
decided  action  in  the  matter — in  fact,  drove  them  into  action — all  the 
beautiful  conceptions  as  to  town-planning,  the  ideals  and  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject,  and  desire  for  a  better  condition  of  things,  would  end  in 
smoke.  Unless  the  delegates,  when  they  returned  to  their  districts,  suc- 
ceeded in  stirring  the  local  bodies  into  life  on  this  question  New  Zea- 
land would,  in  the  matter  of  town-planning,  continue  to  remain  behind 
most  otlier  countries  in  regard  to  this  vital  matter. 

Mr.  W.  Kkmp  (Masterton  Progressive  League),  speaking  as  one  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  School  Conunittee  for  seven  years,  commended 
the  work  that  had  been  done  in  connection  with  school-gardens,  the 
result    of    wliieli    had   been    to    inculcate    eutlmsiasni    in    the   minds   of   the 
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scholars  for  their  own  gardens,  but  was  of  opinion  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  in  introducing  the  rural  course  had  caused  a  waste 
of  time.  Xot  1  per  cent,  of  the  Masterton  scholars  went  on  to  farms, 
and  now  their  gardens  were  neglected — gardens  that  had  been  a  benefit 
to  the  town.  If  taught  to  make  gardens  it  was  astonishing  what  could 
be  done  even  in  a  town  like  Wellington,  and  with  very  little  trouble, 
for  many  backyards  would  be  transformed  into  gardens,  and  the  work 
of  garden-planning  and  town-planning  would  be  materially  assisted. 

Mr.  H.  M.  GoHK  (President,  Xew  Zealand  Academy  of  Fine  Arts),  re- 
marked that  a  good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  shortcomings  of  local 
bodies,  but  it  seemed  to  him  the  main  requirement  was  education  on 
the  subject  of  town-planning,  and  in  this  respect  it  was  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  holding  of  the  Conference  would  mark 
a  new  era  in  New  Zealand.  This  education  should  begin  in  the 
schools,  even  in  the  primary  schools.  He  did  not  mean  that  town- 
planing  should  be  added  to  the  curriculum,  but  the  School  Journal 
might  be  used  as  a  medium,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  impart 
information  upon  the  subject  not  only  to  the  i^upils.  but  to  the  teachers 
and  to  parents.  It  would  be  admitted  that  the  School  Journal  was  read 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  adult  population  of  the  country.  It  would 
not  be  a  difficult  matter,  for  example,  for  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  to  illustrate 
in  the  School  Journal  a  building  that  was  not  merely  marred,  but  made 
hideous  by  the  vulgar  ostentation  of  an  over-ornate  design  and  a  build- 
ing distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  truth.  It  would  be 
the  aim  of  the  writer  of  such  an  article  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  all  over- 
ostentatious  work — filagree  work  and  fussiness — and  emphasize  the 
beauty  of  simplicity  and  truth.  Other  examples  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion in  town-planning  would  occur  to  members  of  the  Conference. 
Then,  elementary  town-planning  might  be  made  a  part  of  the  art- 
training  in  schools.  The  difficult}-  was  to  get  the  educational  autho- 
rities to  recognize  the  value  of  art-training  as  a  factor  essential  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  country.  There  was  still  too  great  a 
tendency  to  regard  art-training  as  a  kind  of  frill  to  be  imparted  on 
off  times  when  boys  and  girls  should  be  playing,  and  there  was  a  still 
too-absorbing  commercialism  amongst  our  educationists,  though  some 
of  them  in  the  past  year  or  two  had  been  taking  a  broader  outlook. 
For  his  part  he  thought  if  every  youngster  could  be  taught  even  to 
see  and  appreciate  something  of  the  beauty  and  nature  of  the  world 
around  him,  to  realize  that  it  all  belonged  to  him  as  his  birthright,  much 
would  have  been  accomplished ;  and  what  a  difference  it  would  make  to 
the  future  of  this  country  !  If  the  opportunity  offered  he  intended  to 
move  on  one  of  the  committees  that  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Edu- 
cation Department  to  institute  a  series  of  elementary  illustrated  articles 
in  the  School  Journal,  and  if  that  motion  was  adopted  and  acted  upon 
it  would  at  least  be  an  indication  that  the  town-planning  movement  was 
not  confined  merely  to  a  few  architects  and  members  of  local  bodies. 

ilr.  A.  J.  Paterson  (New  Zealand  Society  of  Civil  Engineers)  said,  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President.  Mr.  William  Ferguson,  he 
had  been  instructed  to  represent  the  society  at  the  Conference.  As 
practical  men  they  viewed  this  town-planning  with  open  minds.  He  did 
not  know  of  any  slums  in  the  cities  of  New  Zealand  such  as  those  in 
Edinburgh,  and  there  were  conditions  in  Glasgow  such  as  could  not  be 
spoken  about;  and  even  in  connection  with  newly  erected  industrial 
homes  there,  there  were  unhealthv  and  undesirable  conditions  sucli  as  did 
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not  obtain  here.  We  should  remember  that  our  towns  were  in  a  transi- 
tion state.  A  township  started  with  a  row  of  tents,  then  gradually 
shacks  were  built,  aiul  development  followed.  Places  like  Haining 
Street  in  Wellington  would  gradually  become  industrial  centres,  but 
the  cost  of  reclaiming  them  at  tlie  present  time  was  such  that  no  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  would  be  justified  in  attempting  their  reclamation  as 
against  providing  rapid  transit  to  outlying  districts.  He  would  like 
tliem  to  remember  that  they  had  to  deal  wnth  the  problem  of  making 
roads  to  unsettled  lands,  and  that  there  were  areas  in  the  cities  accessible 
by  trams  which  had  no  houses  upon  them.  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  had  put 
before  them  the  reconstruction  and  repatriation  problems.  No  doubt 
they  had  at  the  Conference  a  fair  proportion  of  the  brains  of  New  Zea- 
land. Init  the  soldiers  who  had  gone  away  were  very  intelligent,  and 
they  had  returned  after  the  benefit  of  experience  in  many  lands — Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France — so  he  wanted  to  suggest  that  no 
repatriation  project  for  the  housing  of  the  soldiers  should  go  forward 
unless  at  least  one-third  of  the  controlling  body  consisted  of  returned 
soldiers  who  had  had  experience  outside  the  Dominion  and  who  knew 
their  own  wants.  No  body  should  be  asked  to  do  anything  for  tliem  in 
this  connection  without  their  consent. 

Mr.  H.  Holland  (Canterbury  Progress  League)  felt  that  if  tlie  Con- 
ference was  to  arrive  at  any  sound  conclusions  it  would  only  be  by  the 
members  giving  each  other  their  personal  views.  It  was  a  great  privilege 
to  be  present,  and  having  occupied  the  position  of  Mayor  of  Christchurch 
for  the  past  seven  years  he  claimed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  Tlie  housing  question  occupied  a  great  deal  of  public 
attention;  it  was  surrounded  with  ditficulties,  and  if  the  Conference 
coidd  remove  them  very  much  would  be  accomplished.  The  problem  was 
one  to  which  he  had  given  a  good  deal  of  thought,  but  under  existing 
conditions  he  could  not  see  how  they  were  going  to  do  much  in  the  way 
of  providing  housing  at  anything-  like  a  reasonable  rental.  If  the 
Government  could  remove  the  duty  on  building-materials,  that  might 
do  something  towards  the  erection  of  dwellings  at  a  reasonable  figure, 
but,  as  had  been  said,  they  could  not  erect  a  reasonably  modern  dwelling- 
house  for  a  worker  in  Christchurch  for  less  than  £600,  and  land  would 
cost  another  £100,  and  with  rates  and  insurance  that  would  represent 
at  least  £1  per  week.  He  sympathized  with  the  old  and  poor  who  could 
not  possibly  pay  a  sum  like  that.  He  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
they  had  slums  in  the  cities,  but  they  had  houses  in  the  cities  which,  if 
bundled  together,  would  fairly  represent  what  were  known  as  slums  in 
the  older  countries.  These  were  the  houses  he  would  like  to  see  removed 
and  replaced  by  proper  dwellings,  and  it  was,  he  thought,  in  tliis  direc- 
tion their  work  should  lie.  The  old  houses  and  the  land  might  l)e  bought 
fairly  cheaply,  and  this  should  be  done  and  modern  dwellings  con- 
structed. They  should  try  to  help  the  poorer  people  more  than  any 
others.  He  felt  satisfied  that  from  an  educational  point  of  view  a 
very  great  deal  of  good  would  be  accomplished  by  the  Conference. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Spiers  (New  Zealand  Institute  of  Architects.  Hawke's  Bay, 
Gisborne)  referred  to  the  improvements  in  the  City  of  Glasgow,  which 
was  tlie  finest-governed  city  in  the  world.  Some  years  ago  the  Churches 
of  Scotland,  finding  that  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  poorer  classes 
were  very  bad,  and  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  country  people 
to  move  into  tlie  towns,  endeavoured  to  improve  the  position  by  getting 
the  people  to  go  into  the  subui'bs.      As  a   result   tlie  tramway  system   of 
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Glasgow,  then  privately  owned,  was  taken  over  by  the  city,  and  at  a 
half-penny  stage  fare  the  suburban  popuhition  so  much  increased — with 
consequent  better  living  conditions  for  the  inliabitants — that  whereas 
under  private  ownership  tlie  system  did  not  pay,  it  now  gave  a  handsome 
return.  In  New  Zealand  the  origin  of  nearly  every  town  had  been  with 
the  jerry-builders.  To  remedy  that  state  of  things,  and  to  improve  the 
class  of  habitations  when  the  present  lack  was  being  dealt  with,  legis- 
lation should  be  passed  that  no  plans  should  be  accepted  by  any  local 
body  that  had  not  been  drawn  up  by  an  architect.  The  houses,  for 
poorer  classes  especially,  would  then  be  constructed  on  right  lines;  while 
proper  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  surroundings,  which  could  be 
beautified  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  E.  Dixon  (Mayor  of  Hawera)  mentioned  that  Mr.  Reardon,  while 
condemning  the  local  bodies  for  what  he  termed  their  inattention  to 
the  matter  of  housing  the  soldiers  and  workers,  had  not  shown  how  his 
own  suggestions  could  be  carried  out.  But  he  accepted  the  challenge, 
antl  would  jDrove  that  in  the  case  of  the  Borough  of  Hawera  they  had 
faced  the  housing  question,  a  committee  having  been  appointed  to  go 
into  it.  They  were  faced  with  very  great  difficulty,  however,  at  the 
outset.  They  wished  to  erect  a  house  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
worker  to  make  his  own  in  course  of  time,  but  found  it  was  impossible 
to  build  one  without  making  the  rent  so  high  that  it  would  be  a  grave 
difficulty  to  the  tenants  for  many  years  to  come.  In  that  connection  he 
had  a  suggestion  to  make,  which  went  further  than  that  of  Mr.  Holland, 
of  Christchurch,  who  asked  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  building- 
materials.  The  State  itself  had  to  face  the  housing  problem  in  the  first 
place,  it  being  a  matter  of  national  importance,  as  all  parts  of  the 
country  at  present  were  finding  it  a  very  serious  question  indeed.  In 
Hawera  there  was  room  for  fifty  houses,  and  the  Borough  Council  had 
secured  about  40  acres  for  tlie  purpose  of  cutting  up.  There  a  town- 
planning  scheme  would  come  in  very  well.  It  was  proposed  to  place  the 
sections  on  the  market  on  the  Glasgow  lease  principle  for  the  benefit  of 
soldiers  and  workers,  and  to  go  further  and  to  lend  them  the  money 
to  build  the  houses,  or  to  build  tliem  for  them  and  let  them  to  them  at 
a  fair  rental.  But  the  scheme  could  not  be  put  into  operation  at  the 
present  time  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  interest  and  the  cost  of  erection 
of  buildings.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  give  the 
local  Ijodies  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  say,  4  per  cent.,  even  if 
there  were  a  loss  on  the  transaction.  But  any  loss  would  be  more  than 
met  by  tlie  benefit  conferred  on  the  people  and  by  the  fact  of  the  local 
bodies  relieving  the  State  of  the  responsibility  of  providing  these  homes, 
assuming  the  Government  was  reluctant  to  take  the  matter  up  and 
deal  witli  it  on  comprehensive  lines  themselves. 

Mr.  C.  E.  MacKay  (Mayor  of  Wanganui)  thought  the  foundation  of 
any  scheme  of  town-planning  must  be  the  solution  of  the  housing  pro- 
blem, and  that  that  was  almost  wholly  a  financial  question.  All  parts 
of  the  Dominion  shared  the  difficulties  indicated  by  the  Mayor  of 
Hawera.  It  was  simply  impossible  at  present  prices  to  erect  the  plainest 
of  dwellings  that  could  be  let  or  sold  at  prices  within  reach  of  the 
class  of  people  they  proposed  to  benefit.  Tliis  difficulty  was  a  matter 
of  experience  in  Wanganui.  The  borough  had  erected  a  block  of  houses 
for  this  purpose,  and,  although  it  owned  tlie  land,  it  was  found  that 
the  houses  had  cost  so  much  tliat  they  could  not  be  let  for  less  than 
£1   per   week,   and   some  had  to  be  let   at   £1   2s.    6d.   weekly,   and  that 
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only  returned  a  matter  of  6  per  cent.,  wliich  was  a  very  low  rate  with 
which  to  provide  for  interest  and  sinking  fund.  They  must  realize 
that  the  difficulties  of  any  housing  scheme  were  very  great,  and  could 
not  be  solved  so  long  as  they  had  to  build  at  present  prices.  They  were 
now  making  another  effort  to  build  houses  by  building  them  themselves, 
the  last  block  having  been  let  to  a  contractor.  The  borough  now  pro- 
posed to  cheapen  construction.  They  were  going  to  try  day  lalxjur 
under  the  best  supervisor  that  could  be  engaged,  and  by  buyijig  the 
raw  material  in  bulk  see  if  they  could  not  reduce  the  cost  sufficiently 
to  enal)le  liouses  to  be  built  at  a  reasonable  cost.  That  system,  he  sug- 
gested, might  be  capable  of  extension.  The  Mayor  of  Hawera  had 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  find  cheap  money,  and  if  the 
Government  would  set  up  a  purcliasing  <lepartment  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  building  throughout  the  Dominion  they  would  then 
be  able  to  buy  in  the  best  market  on  the  best  terms  for  the  benefit  of  the 
municipalities,  and  so  render  the  cost  of  construction  as  cheap  as  possible. 
They  must  be  careful  to  build  permanent  houses,  and  if  with  the  help 
of  the  Government  they  could  decrease  the  cost  of  building  them  that 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  solving  what  was  admittedly  the  most 
pressing  problem  that  faced  any  municipality  in  the  Dominion. 

At   this   stage   the   further    discussion    of   the   subject    was    adjourned 
until  7.30  p.m. 

At  2.15  p.m.  Dr.  H.  T.  J.  Thacker,  M.P.  (Mayor  of  Christchurch). 
took  the  chair,  and  said  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  principal 
speakers  provided  a  printed  synopsis  of  their  lectures  for  the  information 
of  delegates,  who  would  then  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  debates  more 
profitably.  He  thought  the  discussion  upon  each  subject  should  take 
place  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  that  particular 
subject.  Delegates  probably  had  read  a  good  deal  of  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  various  papers  in  town-planning  journals,  but  what  was 
required  was  that  the  Conference  should  lay  a  foundation-stone  for 
town-planning  in  the  Dominion.  The  Conference  would  inevitably  prove 
a  failure  if  delegates  simply  came  together  and  read  papers  on  the 
various  aspects  of  the  question.  The  bed-rock  of  democracy  was  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  vote,  and  to  his  mind  it  was  necessary  to  make 
every  citizen  get  on  the  roll  and  vote.  He  would  make  them  vote  or 
else  produce  a  medical  certificate  showing  why  they  did  not  do  so.  If 
citizens  did  not  attend  to  local-government  matters  something  drastic 
ouglit  to  be  done  with  them.  It  was  necessary  to  educate  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  community.  There  was  no  better  method  of  educating  the 
mother  and  father  of  a  family  than  by  educating  the  boys  and  girls, 
who  would  go  home  from  .school  and  educate  their  elders  better  than 
that  could  be  done  in  any  other  way.  The  father  and  mother  had  pro- 
bably "missed  the  bus"  so  far  as  education  was  concerned,  and  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association  and  other  institutions  were  trying  to 
make  up  to  them  what  they  had  lost.  He  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln's 
motto.  "Of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  If  the  people 
had  the  right  to  vote  and  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  then,  he 
considered,  they  should  be  fined.  If  all  the  people  voted,  then  there 
would  be  more  interest  taken  in  town-planning  and  other  important 
matters.  He  believed  that  the  first  town-planner  in  this  world  was  some 
errant  lamb  or  goat  which,  to  climb  a  hill,  had  picked  out  a  nice  easy 
urade.  The  people  had  followed  that  track  and  built  a  town  there.  In 
tliis  City  of  Wellington  nature  had  indicated  where  the  main  thorough- 
fare  was  to  be — facing  the  waterfront;     and  where  was  to  be   found   a 
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finer  and  better-controlled  thoroughfare  than  Lambton  Quay?  The 
French  people  had  come  to  Akaroa  and  modelled  tlieir  little  town  on 
the  lines  of  towns  in  France.  Mr.  Seager  had  told  the  Conference  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  wide  streets  off  the  main  arterial  highways. 
One  important  note  had  not  yet  been  struck  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference,  and  that  was  in  regard  to  daylight-saving,  for  which  New 
Zealand  was  very  well  suited.  Every  citizen  should  be  given  more  day- 
light in  wliich  to  attend  to  his  garden.  The  husband  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  go  home  from  his  work  early  in  the  afternoon  in 
order  to  give  his  wife  a  spell  from  minding  the  children.  It  had  been 
said  tliat  "the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world,"  but  he  had 
found  that  the  cradle  was  generally  rocked  with  the  foot.  Why  not 
rai.se  the  cradle  up  to  the  height  of  a  woman's  knee  and  so  make  the 
work  easier?  Similarly  the  range  should  be  raised  about  2ft.,  so  as 
to  save  the  wife  from  having  to  break  her  back  bending  over  it  while 
doing  her  cooking.  Every  kitchen  should  have  a  bay  window,  which 
should  be  partitioned  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  room,  so  that  the 
mother  would  not  have  to  look  after  the  children  all  the  time.  There 
should  be  a  w^ashing-machine  in  every  home,  and  it  should  be  driven  by 
hydro-electric  i30wer.  The  same  jjower  should  be  utilized  for  all  the 
other  purposes  in  the  homes,  because  it  was  so  inexpensive.  Every 
municipality  should  have  its  own  system  of  coal-distribution;  he  was 
going  to  try  to  get  that  for  Christchurch.  Every  house  should  have  a 
bathroom  with  hot  and  cold  water,  with  every  facility  for  the  children 
to  wash  themselves.  The  schools  of  the  Dominion  required  a  great  deal 
of  attention ;  at  present  there  was  no  provision  for  heating  them.  Some 
of  the  £20,000,000  to  which  he  had  previously  referred  should  be  spent 
in  providing  up-to-date  schools.  He  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Conference  to  what  he  regarded  as  a  crying  shame,  in  regard  to  the 
maimed  returned  soldiers.  Some  of  these  men  had  brought  wives  and 
children  from  the  Old  Country  with  them.  Some  of  them  had  to  attend 
the  Orthoptcdic  Institute  to  recover  the  use  of  tlieir  limbs,  but  because 
these  men  were  not  discharged  they  could  not  obtain  the  grant  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  and  furnish  a  home.  He  had  spoken  to  the  Minister 
of  Defence  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  urgent  representations  required 
to  he  made  to  the  Government  on  the  subject.  In  conclusion  he  would 
like  to  say  that  he  hoped  to  have  the  first  job  \ii3on  which  Mr.  Hurst 
Seager  could  be  engaged  as  a  town-planner.  He  had  under  offer  to  him 
a  piece  of  land  20  acres  in  extent  in  the  City  of  Christchurch,  and  when 
he  returned  there  he  was  going  to  ask  his  Council  to  acquire  that  land 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  model  picturesque  suburb,  to  be  laid  out 
Ijy  liis  worthy  friend  Mr.  Seager.  In  regard  to  the  Conference  itself, 
he  thought  that  the  sitting  of  the  committees  during  the  daytime  was  a 
mistake,  because  they  were  taking  away  from  the  main  Conference 
niany  of  the  lirainiest  delegates  wlio  ought  to  be  present  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions  of  the  various  papers  presented  to  the  Conference. 


PAPER  OX  "GARDEN  SUBURBS." 

By  C.   Reginald  Ford,   M.S. A.,   F.N. Z.I. A..   F.R.G.S. 

The  term  "  garden  suburb  "  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  origin 
of  the  town-planning  movement.  It  shows  that  an  ideal  prominent  in 
the  minds  of  the  founders  of  the  movement  was  that  the  dwellers  in  the 
new  cities  and  suburbs  wliich  were  projected  would  find  in  tliem  the 
opportunity    for    the    enjoyment    of    natural    beauties    in    gardens,    both 
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public  and  private,  which  was  denied  to  the  inhabitants  of  existing 
cities.  As  we  all  know — some  of  us  from  actual  experience — millions  of 
people  in  the  cities  of  the  Old  World  live  under  circumstances  in  wliich 
nature  and  its  beauties  must  perforce  be  something  unknown,  or  the 
subject  onl}'  of  longing  dreams.  Row'  upon  row  of  monotonous,  ugly, 
and  squalid  houses,  only  too  frequently  gravely  insanitary,  cover  acres 
of  ground  without  any  relief  of  grass  or  trees  or  flowers,  save  only  such 
of  the  latter  as  ma}'  occasionally  be  seen  in  the  window-box  of  some  one 
determined  not  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  graces  of  life.  These  houses 
in  front  are  built  right  on  to  the  ill-kept  street,  whicli  forms  alike  the 
debating  and  quarrelling  ground  of  the  parents  and  the  playground  of 
the  cliildren.  At  the  back  they  have  at  most  a  small  yard,  above  wliich 
a  glimpse  of  sky  can  be  seen  when  it  is  not  obscured  by  the  unsavoury 
belongings  of  the  dwellers  of  the  upper  stories  hung  on  lines  stretched 
from  house  to  house.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  minds  of  those 
large-hearted  men  and  women  who  first  realized  that  an  alteration  in 
the  housing  conditions  of  the  poorer  classes  was  a  prerequisite  of  any  per- 
manent social  reform  the  provision  of  gardens  and  open  spaces  held  a 
prominent  place.  But  it  may  be  and  has  been  said  that  in  this  Dominion 
the  conditions  are  wholly  different.  In  our  cities  and  towns  wide  streets 
are  the  rule;  rows  of  tall  houses  shutting  out  the  sun  and  air  are 
almost  if  not  quite  unknown;  the  very  large  majority  of  people  of  all 
classes  live  in  low  houses  with  quite  sufficient  ground  around  them  for 
gardens,  and  there  are  open  spaces  enough  for  all  requirements;  all 
our  towns  and  all  our  suburbs  may,  it  is  claimed,  have  the  adjective 
"  garden  "  applied  to  them — a  town-planning  movement  is  not  required 
here. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  suggest  that  this  view  is  entirely 
erroneous;  that  there  is  ample  room  for  town-planning  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  that  a  "garden  "  suburb  means  more  than  a  suburb  in  which 
steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure  the  provision  of  garden-space  for  the 
homes  therein. 

To  the  town-planner  a  garden  means  something  quite  different  in 
itself — in  actual  principle — from  the  usual  type  of  suburb,  altogether 
apart  from  any  restriction  which  may  be  imposed  as  to  the  area  of  land 
to  be  covered  by  buildings,  although  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
houses  to  the  acre  must  always  be  a  vital  point  in  town-iDlanning.  We 
all  know  how,  in  the  ordinary  town  with  an  increasing  population, 
quite  as  much  here  as  in  the  towns  of  the  Old  World,  the  dwellings 
of  the  inhabitants  are  gradually  forced  outwards.  Agricultural  land 
surrounding  the  town  is  cut  up  into  suburban  building  lots  in  accord- 
ance with  no  fixed  plan,  but  as  the  humour  seizes  the  owner  tliereof,  oi* 
some  group  of  speculators  in  the  city.  These  blocks  frequently,  and 
indeed  usually,  have  no  definite  relation  either  to  the  city  or  to  each 
other.  They  are  scattered  about  here  and  there,  separated  by  inter- 
vening blocks  the  owners  of  which  do  not  yet  wish  to  cut  up  their  land. 
The  roads  in  these  subdivisions  are  formed  north,  south,  east,  or  west, 
as  the  owners  think  will  give  them  the  largest  profit  on  their  invest- 
ment,  ref,Mrdless  of  the  interest  or  convenience  of  the  community  as  a 
wliole.  Questions  of  drainage,  water-supply,  and  lighting  are  left  to 
look  after  themselves — left  for  it  to  be  seen  what  the  purchasers  of  the 
sections  can  later  induce  the  town  authorities  to  do  for  them.  If  the 
subdivision  has  been  so  formed  that  the  provision  of  transport,  drain- 
afre,  water-supply,  and  other  facilities  is  made  difficult  and  expensive 
for  tlie  coiinnunitv  wliicli  has  to  bear  the  cost,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
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The  suburb  is  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  City  of  Sydney,  and  adjoins  the  suburb  of 
Kensington.  The  land  appropriated  comprises  a  total  area  of  336  acres,  and  is  situated  in  the  Municipalities  of  Mascot 
and  Botany. 

At  tlie  time  hi  appropriation  the  greater  part  of  the  area  was  vacant  Crown  land,  the  remaining  portion' having 
prcvinusly  been  resinned  for  the  conservation  of  water  and  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  the  Botany  Dam. 

The  contour  pf  the  land  is  of  more  or  less  undulating  character,  the  soil  being  a  light  sandy  nature  with  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  yock  or  clay. 

The  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  appropriation  for  purposes  of  the  subtn-b  was  fixed  by  the  Government,  on 
the  advice  of  the  Government  Land  Valuer,  at  £65  per  acre. 

The  original  lay-out  plan  was  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Sulman,  F.R.I. B.A.,  and  Mr.  John  Heimessy,  architects, 
with  Mr.  J.  D.  Kitztj;erald,  barrister-at-law,  fiist  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Board.  This  iirst  hastily  prepared  plan  lias 
been  varied  in  thq  lieht  of  experience,  though  its  main  features  have  been  retained,  and  a  new  lav-out  plan  was  prepaiJed 
in  1017  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Foggitt,  the  Board's  architect. 

The  area  is  apportioned  as  under :  Roads,  70  acres  ;  parks  and  open  spaces,  2U  acres ;  allotted  to  houses  and 
shops.  109J  acres:  allotted  to  public  buildings  and  churches,  7  acres;  allotted  to  public  school,  5  acres:  total, 
273  acres  :   leaving  an  area  of  63  acres  yet  to  be  dealt  with. 
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coimnunity — the  speculator  is  already  busy  with  his  next  subdivision. 
So  the  game  continues.  More  land  is  cut  ujd — each  time  without  any 
regard  to  the  conmiunity  interest — the  town  spreads  into  inconvenient, 
ill-defined  suburbs,  churches  and  libraries  jostling  wareliouses,  and  dwell- 
ings ciieek  by  jowl  with  evil-smelling  factories.  If  a  dweller  in  one  of 
these  suburbs  wishes  to  visit  another  he  probably  must  first  go  half-way 
or  all  the  way  to  the  town,  and  then  go  out  again  to  his  destination. 
Why  should  the  speculator  worry  himself  about  means  of  communication 
of  part  with  part?  Why  bother  about  community  of  interest  at  all  :  who 
is  the  conmiunity,  anyway? 

Xow,  a  garden  suburb  conveys  to  the  minds  of  those  familiar  with 
tlie  town -planning  movement  and  its  ideals  something  totally  different 
from  the  above.  It  conveys  an  idea  of  a  district  adjoining  a  town,  but 
separated  from  it,  and  well  defined  by  some  natural  or  artificial 
boundary.  Its  streets  have  been  so  jjlanned  as  to  best  serve  the  com- 
munity interests  of  the  suburb  itself,  and  so  as  to  give  proper  com- 
munication w^ith  the  town  and  adjoining  suburbs.  Its  public  utilities — 
such  as  drains,  water  and  electric  or  gas  supply,  tramways,  &c. — have 
all  been  carefully  provided  for,  and  probably  will  be  those  of  the  town 
extended.  It  has  its  own  community  centres — such  as  i^ublic  spaces, 
shopping  districts,  schools,  library,  church — properly  planned  and  pro- 
perly placed.  Some  control  is  exercised  over  the  spacing  of  buildings 
and  over  the  quality  of  their  design  and  construction. 

A  garden  suburb  may  and  does  take  several  different  forms.  It  may 
be  purely  residential  or  purely  industrial;  contain  largely  the  more 
expensive  form  of  house,  or  principally  the  homes  of  workers;  it  may 
be  developed  by  the  State  or  municipality,  or  by  private  persons,  or 
liy  companies;  be  vmdertaken  as  a  means  of  settling  an  urgent  housing- 
problem  in  some  town,  or  with  a  view  of  housing  the  workers  in  some 
jiarticular  industry;  be  strictly,  although  perhaps  intelligently,  specu- 
lative and  profit-seeking,  or  purely  or  qviasi  philanthropic.  But,  what- 
ever form  the  garden  suburb  may  take,  the  method  of  procedure  to  be 
adopted  in  its  formation  will  be  governed  by  the  same  general  principles 
in  each  case.     Let  us  consider  briefly  these  principles. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  by  any  one  projecting  a  scheme  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  in  the  expert  too  early  in  the  i^roject.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  any  town-planning  scheme  tlie^  solution  of  the 
in-oblems  involved  requires  especial  skill  and  knowledge.  Sometimes 
sites  have  been  selected  possessing  some  drawbacks  wdiich  mar  the  scheme 
for  all  time  despite  the  utmost  skill  of  the  architect  called  upon  later 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  when,  had  his  advice  been  asked  in  the  very 
inception  of  the  project,  a  site  giving  every  opportunity  for  a  model 
development  niiglit  equally  well  liave  been  acquired.  The  problem  pre- 
sented will  be  different  in  each  case,  according  to  the  town  of  which  the 
suburb  is  to  form  a  part,  and  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  developed.  If  it  is  for  an  industrial  centre,  that  por- 
tion of  the  town  or  of  adjacent  lands  will  be  selected  which  offers  the 
best  railway,  river,  or  harbour  facilities;  if  for  purely  residential  pur- 
poses, that  site  offering  the  greatest  advantages  of  view,  aspect,  soil,  &c. 
For  reasons  which  will  appear  later,  full  thought  must  be  given  to 
the  boundaries  and  topographical  conditions  of  the  site  under  consider- 
ation. Tlie  latter  may  very  seriously  affect  tlie  economic  success  of  the 
scheme. 

The    price    per    acre   which    can    be   given    for   the   land    without   en- 
dangering the  financial  stability  of  the  proposed  scheme  will  also  need 
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community — the  speculator  is  already  busy  witli  liis  next  subdivision. 
So  the  game  continues.  More  land  is  cut  up — each  time  without  any 
regard  to  the  conuiumity  interest — the  town  spreads  into  inconvenient, 
ill-defined  suburbs,  churches  and  libraries  jostling  warehouses,  and  dwell- 
ings clieek  by  jowl  with  evil-smelling  factories.  If  a  dweller  in  one  of 
these  suburbs  wishes  to  visit  another  he  probably  must  first  go  half-way 
or  all  the  way  to  the  town,  and  then  go  out  again  to  his  destination. 
Why  should  the  speculator  worry  himself  about  means  of  communication 
of  part  with  part?  Why  bother  about  community  of  interest  at  all  :  who 
is  the  conmiunity,  anyway? 

Now.  a  garden  suburb  conveys  to  the  minds  of  those  familiar  with 
the  town-planning  movement  and  its  ideals  something  totally  different 
from  the  above.  It  conveys  an  idea  of  a  district  adjoining  a  town,  but 
separated  from  it,  and  well  defined  by  some  natural  or  artificial 
boundary.  Its  streets  have  been  so  planned  as  to  best  serve  the  com- 
munity interests  of  the  suburb  itself,  and  so  as  to  give  proper  com- 
munication with  the  town  and  adjoining  suburbs.  Its  public  utilities — 
such  as  drains,  water  and  electric  or  gas  supply,  tramways,  &c. — have 
all  been  carefully  provided  for,  and  probably  will  be  those  of  the  town 
extended.  It  has  its  own  community  centres — such  as  public  spaces, 
shopping  districts,  schools,  library,  church — properly  planned  and  pro- 
perly placed.  Some  control  is  exercised  over  the  spacing  of  buildings 
and  over  the  quality  of  their  design  and  construction. 

A  garden  suburb  may  and  does  take  several  different  forms.  It  may 
be  purely  residential  or  purely  industrial;  contain  largely  the  more 
expensive  form  of  house,  or  principally  the  homes  of  workers;  it  may 
be  developed  by  the  State  or  municipality,  or  by  private  persons,  or 
liy  companies;  be  undertaken  as  a  means  of  settling  an  urgent  housing 
problem  in  some  town,  or  with  a  view  of  housing  the  workers  in  some 
particular  industry;  be  strictly,  although  perhaps  intelligently,  specu- 
lative and  profit-seeking,  or  purely  or  quasi  philanthropic.  But,  what- 
ever form  the  garden  suburb  may  take,  the  method  of  procedure  to  be 
adopted  in  its  formation  will  be  governed  by  the  same  general  principles 
in  each  case.     Let  us  consider  briefly  these  principles. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  by  any  one  projecting  a  scheme  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  in  the  expert  too  early  in  the  project.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  any  town-planning  scheme  the.  solution  of  the 
problems  involved  requires  especial  skill  and  knowledge.  Sometimes 
sites  have  been  selected  possessing  some  drawbacks  which  mar  the  scheme 
for  all  time  despite  the  utmost  skill  of  the  architect  called  upon  later 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  when,  had  his  advice  been  asked  in  the  very 
inception  of  the  project,  a  site  giving  every  opportunity  for  a  model 
development  might  equally  well  have  been  acquired.  The  problem  pre- 
sented will  be  different  in  each  case,  according  to  the  town  of  which  the 
suburb  is  to  form  a  part,  and  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  developed.  If  it  is  for  an  industrial  centre,  that  por- 
tion of  the  town  or  of  adjacent  lands  will  be  selected  which  offers  the 
l)est  railway,  river,  or  harbour  facilities;  if  for  purely  residential  pur- 
poses, that  site  offering  the  greatest  advantages  of  view,  aspect,  soil,  &c. 
For  reasons  which  will  appear  later,  full  thought  must  be  given  to 
the  boundaries  and  topographical  conditions  of  the  site  under  consider- 
ation. Tlie  latter  may  very  seriously  affect  tlie  economic  success  of  the 
scheme. 

The    price   per    acre   which    can    be   given    for   the   land   without   en- 
dangering the  financial   stability  of  the  proposed  scheme  will  also  need 
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careful  consideration.  This  obviously  will  vary  within  wide  limits 
according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  scheme. 

No  limits  can  be  set  to  the  area  best  suited  for  development  as  a 
garden  suburb.  Excellent  little  schemes  have  been  carried  out  on  areas 
so  small  as  20  to  50  acres;  and,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  the 
South  Birmingham  scheme  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation  will  cover 
8,400  acres.  The  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  covers  240  acres,  Bourn- 
ville  672  acres,  Bedford  Park  100  acres,  Port  Sunlight  230  acres.  The 
minimum  desirable  to  form  a  self-contained  complete  suburb  is  probably 
100  acres,  and  200  acres  would  be  better. 

The  site  having  been  decided  upon,  its  acquirement  may  present  some 
difficulties.  If  the  area  is  a  small  one,  and  owned  by  one  person  who 
is  desirovis  of  selling,  the  matter  may  easily  be  arranged.  But  entirely 
different  conditions  arise  when  the  area  is  large  and  owned  by  different 
parties,  some  of  whom  may  not  wish  to  sell,  and  some  of  whom  may  be 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  they  own  a  portion  of  the 
block  which  the  promoters  must  have  in  order  to  render  their  scheme 
possible.  Mr.  Purdom,  in  his  excellent  account  of  Letchworth,  has  told 
of  the  very  anxious  and  exciting  times  which  the  promoters  of  the  first 
garden  city  had  while  the  negotiations  with  the  various  owners  were 
being  conducted.  Compulsory  expropriation  of  land  for  town-planning 
purposes  has  been  recognized  in  some  European  countries  for  some  time 
past.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  necessity  for  such  powers.  Indi- 
vidual liberty  must  be  jealously  guarded,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
contend  that  the  "  rights  "  of  an  individual  should  be  permitted  to  work 
a  wrong  to  the  whole  community  and  to  generations  unborn.  In  actual 
practice  the  exercise  of  powers  of  compidsory  expropriation  could  be  so 
safeguarded  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  injustice  to  individuals. 

The  acquirement  of  the  site  being  an  accomplished  fact,  the  first 
and  absolutely  essential  step  is  to  have  a  plan  of  it  prepared  to  a  large 
scale,  showing  the  contours  and  every  feature  which  may  affect  the  lay- 
out. If  possible  a  model  should  be  prepared.  This  is  much  more  easily 
understood  than  is  a  plan  by  some  of  those  with  whom  it  will  become 
necessary  to  discuss  the  proposed  lay-out.  With  the  plan  in  our  posses- 
sion we  are  ready  to  consider  all  the  possibilities  of  the  site.  It  is  still 
thought  by  some  people  that  the  method  adopted  by  a  town-planner  faced 
with  the  problem  of  laying  out  a  new  town  or  suburb  is  to  take  his 
instruments  and  with  their  aid  describe  a  number  of  rectangles  and 
other  geometrical  figures,  the  result  being  a  pretty  plan  (on  paper),  but 
one  quite  likely  to  prove  to  be  most  unsuitable,  if  not  practically  im- 
possible, for  the  actual  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  method  has 
been  adopted  in  the  past. 

But  to-day  a  town-planner  sits  down  before  his  contour  map  or  model 
with  no  preconceived  notion  of  a  subdivision  upon  geometrical  lines, 
but  with  the  intention  of  carefully  studying  the  topographical  conditions 
before  making  any  decision.  He  realizes  the  vital  importance  of  the 
roading  question  to  the  community  which  is  to  be  settled  in  the  suburbs. 
"  The  importance  of  the  street  rests  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  channel 
of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  public  circulation  and  public  service;  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  profitable  development  and  use  of  property;  that 
onlv  through  the  opportunities  it  offers  can  there  be  any  broad  or  attrac- 
tive expression  of  community  life,  and  that  only  through  a  comprehensive 
well-ordered  system  of  streets  and  roads  can  the  functions  of  tlie  town 
or  village  be  performed  with  economy  and  efficiency.  Every  decision 
with   regard   to  the  street   is  important — its  location,   its  width,    its  sub- 
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General  View  of  the  pboposed  Mitcham  Garden  Sububb,  peovidino  foe  the  Housing  of  Returned  Soldiebs 
in  conjunction  with  othbe  classes. 
The  area  (298  acres)  is  situated  about  three  miles  and  a  half  (rum  Victoria  Square.  Adelaide,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  South  Australian  Government  in  1916  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  a  garden  suburb  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  modern  town-planning. 
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division,  its  grade,  its  planting,  its  ligliting.  etc."  The  town-planner 
then  lays  out  the  roads  according  to  the  natural  lay  of  the  lands,  where 
they  will  be  most  economically  constructed,  where  drainage  will  be  most 
easily  effected,  and  where  the  best  aspect  will  be  given  to  the  houses. 
The  necessity  of  trathc  to  the  town  and  to  the  other  suburbs  are  vital 
points,  and  must  be  most  carefully  considered.  If  there  is  a  railway 
the  position  of  the  station  and  its  connection  with  the  main  suburban 
roads  and  the  business  centres  must  be  thought  out.  Other  matters  which 
must  receive  consideration  when  the  roading  is  being  discussed,  and 
which  must  influence  the  lay-out,  are  the  position  of  recreation  centres 
and  open  spaces,  and  the  location  of  churches,  the  library,  and  other 
public  or  semi-public  buildings.  The  latter  will  most  probably  be 
grouped  around  one  or  more  "  places  "  which  will  form  the  natural 
centre  of  the  life  of  the  suburb.  The  size  of  the  sections  w^ill  have  to 
be  decided  before  the  lay-out  can  be  fixed,  as  upon  the  size  of  the  sec- 
tions depends  the  size  of  the  blocks,  wliioh,  of  course,  determine  the 
distance  between  streets. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  the  sections,  or.  in  other  words,  the 
number  of  houses  to  the  acre,  is  one  that  does  not  admit  of  a  general 
answer.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  development.  Here 
in  New  Zealand,  where  a  quarter-acre  to  a  house  is  quite  common,  it  at 
first  seems  surprising  to  read  of  the  limitation  of  houses  to  eight  or 
twelve  to  the  acre  as  being  something  very  advanced.  But  we  have  to 
remember  the  shocking  conditions  of  overcrowding  in  the  countries  re- 
ferred to,  upon  which  this  is  a  very  real  advance.  We  want  to  approach 
this  matter,  too,  with  an  open  mind.  A  New  Zealand  statesman  has 
said  upon  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  ideal  for  New  Zealand  is  a 
detached  house  with  a  quarter-acre  section  for  every  working-man.  But 
is  this  necessarily  an  ideal  to  be  aimed  at?  The  writer  of  this  paper 
becomes  more  and  more  doubtful  about  it.  You  can  go  through  street 
after  street  in  any  New  Zealand  town  and  find  houses  with  their  quarter- 
acre,  or  even  less,  unplanted,  untidy,  and  neglected,  with  fences  in 
disrepair.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  some  people  who,  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  leisure,  or  inclination,  simply  cannot  keep  up  the 
garden  of  a  house  built  upon  a  quarter-acre  section  or  even  less.  If 
these  people  cannot  afford  to  employ  the  services  of  a  gardener,  what 
becomes  of  the  quarter-acre  garden?  There  is  room  in  every  garden 
suburb  for  a  great  variation  in  the  size  of  the  sections.  Some  might  be 
a  quarter-acre,  half-acre,  or  efen  more  for  those  who  like  to  have  a 
large  garden  around  a  fully  detached  house,  and  they  might  decrease 
in  size  until  the  minimum  of  one-twelfth  of  an  acre  was  reached  in  some 
cases.  The  desire  for  fully  detached  cottages,  each  in  a  large  section, 
is  perhaps  the  natural  reaction  from  the  dreary  rows  in  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World.  But  it  has  gone  far  enougli.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
in  any  garden  suburb  proposed  in  New  Zealand,  or  in  any  housing 
development,  some  houses  should  be  designed  in  groups.  That  group 
houses — that  is,  groups  containing  four,  six,  eight,  or  even  more  houses 
built  together  in  one  block — need  not  be  either  unpleasant  to  look  upon 
or  unhealthy  to  live  in  is  amply  proved  by  English,  Continental,  and 
American  experience.  In  all  cases,  of  course,  provision  must  be  made 
against  overcrowding  the  land,  by  making  the  requisite  number  of  re- 
quisite spaces.  In  the  case  of  workers'  homes,  areas  at  the  back  of  the 
hou.se  could  be  formed  into  allotment  gardens,  let  at  a  small  rental  to 
those  tenants  who  desire  a  larger  garden.  In  this  way  the  acquirement 
of   hvfriene    and   the   wnshes   of   the   tenants    are    alike    satisfied.      In    the 
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division,  its  grade,  its  planting,  its  lighting,  etc."  The  town-planner 
then  lays  out  the  roads  according  to  the  natural  lay  of  the  lands,  where 
they  will  be  most  economically  constructed,  where  drainage  will  be  most 
easily  effected,  and  where  the  best  aspect  will  be  given  to  the  houses. 
The  necessity  of  tratHc  to  the  town  and  to  the  other  suburbs  are  vital 
points,  and  must  be  most  carefully  considered.  If  there  is  a  railway 
the  position  of  the  station  and  its  connection  with  the  main  suburban 
roads  and  the  business  centres  must  be  thought  out.  Other  matters  which 
must  receive  consideration  when  the  roading  is  being  discussed,  and 
which  must  influence  the  lay-out.  are  the  position  of  recreation  centres 
and  open  spaces,  and  the  location  of  churches,  the  library,  and  other 
public  or  semi-public  buildings.  The  latter  will  most  probably  be 
grouped  around  one  or  more  "places"  which  will  form  the  natural 
centre  of  the  life  of  the  suburb.  The  size  of  the  sections  will  have  to 
be  decided  before  the  lay-out  can  be  fixed,  as  upon  the  size  of  the  sec- 
tions depends  the  size  of  the  blocks,  which,  of  course,  determine  the 
distance  between  streets. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  the  sections,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
number  of  houses  to  the  acre,  is  one  that  does  not  admit  of  a  general 
answer.  It  depends  largeW  upon  the  nature  of  the  development.  Here 
in  New  Zealand,  where  a  quarter-acre  to  a  house  is  quite  common,  it  at 
first  seems  surprising  to  read  of  the  limitation  of  houses  to  eight  or 
twelve  to  the  acre  as  being  something  very  advanced.  But  we  have  to 
remember  the  shocking  conditions  of  overcrowding  in  the  countries  re- 
ferred to.  upon  which  this  is  a  very  real  advance.  We  want  to  approach 
this  matter,  too,  with  an  open  mind.  A  New  Zealand  .statesman  has 
said  upon  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  ideal  for  Xew  Zealand  is  a 
detached  house  with  a  quarter-acre  section  for  every  working-man.  But 
is  this  necessarily  an  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  ?  The  writer  of  this  paper 
becomes  more  and  more  doubtful  about  it.  You  can  go  through  street 
after  street  in  any  New  Zealand  town  and  find  houses  with  their  quarter- 
acre,  or  even  less,  unplanted,  untidy,  and  neglected,  with  fences  in 
disrepair.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  some  people  who,  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  leisure,  or  inclination,  simply  cannot  keep  up  the 
garden  of  a  house  built  upon  a  quarter-acre  section  or  even  less.  If 
these  people  cannot  afford  to  employ  the  services  of  a  gardener,  what 
becomes  of  the  quarter-acre  garden?  There  is  room  in  every  garden 
suburb  for  a  great  variation  in  the  size  of  the  sections.  Some  might  be 
a  quarter-acre,  half-acre,  or  efen  more  for  those  who  like  to  have  a 
large  garden  around  a  fully  detached  house,  and  they  might  decrease 
in  size  until  the  minimum  of  one-twelfth  of  an  acre  was  reached  in  some 
cases.  The  desire  for  fully  detached  cottages,  each  in  a  large  section, 
is  perhaps  the  natural  reaction  from  the  dreary  rows  in  the  countries 
of  the  Old  "World.  But  it  has  gone  far  enough.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
in  any  garden  suburb  proposed  in  New  Zealand,  or  in  any  housing 
development,  some  houses  should  be  designed  in  groups.  That  group 
houses — that  is.  groups  containing  four,  six.  eight,  or  even  more  houses 
built  together  in  one  block — need  not  be  either  unpleasant  to  look  upon 
or  unhealthy  to  live  in  is  amply  proved  by  English.  Continental,  and 
American  experience.  In  all  cases,  of  course,  provision  must  be  made 
again.st  overcrowding  the  land,  by  making  the  requisite  number  of  re- 
quisite spaces.  In  the  case  of  workers'  homes,  areas  at  the  back  of  the 
house  could  be  formed  into  allotment  gardens,  let  at  a  small  rental  to 
tliose  tenants  who  desire  a  larger  garden.  In  this  way  the  acquirement 
of   hrffiene    and   the   wishes   of   the   tenants    are    alike    satisfied.      In    the 
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case  of  small  houses  at  least  a  much  finer  architectural  effect  can  be 
gained  for  the  suburb  by  occasional  grouping  than  by  interrupted  rows 
of  isolated  houses. 

If  the  garden  suburb  is  to  be  more  than  a  residential  one  proper 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  location  of  factories  and  warehouses. 
Convenience  to  the  railway,  or  wharves  if  the  suburb  is  situated  near  the 
seaside  or  river,  and  to  the  main  arterial  roads,  will  be  a  determining 
factor.  Their  position  with  regard  to  the  prevailing  wind  must  receive 
due  consideration,  so  that  smoke  and  smells  will  not  be  driven  over 
the  town.  Provision  should  be  made  for  planting  belts  of  trees  around 
factory-sites.  Factories  are  usually  eyesores,  but  this  need  not  be,  as 
I  shall  show  you  presently.  A  little  attention  to  massing  and  grouping 
will  often  redeem  the  most  utilitarian  block  of  brick  and  glass  from 
positive  ugliness,  even  if  it  cannot  make  it  a  thing  of  beauty.  That 
the  homes  of  tlie  factory  employees  should  be  grouped  near  the  factory 
hardly  requires  mentioning. 

If  a  town-planner  has  been  consulted  from  the  beginning  the  bound- 
aries of  the  sites  will  already  have  been  considered.  One  of  the  best 
natural  boundaries  to  a  garden  suburb  is  a  river,  provided  that  it  is 
a  river  and  not  a  small  stream.  The  latter  may  prove  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  a  property  unless  the  land  on  both  sides  of  it  can  be  secured. 
If  the  boundary-line  is  only  the  centre  of  the  stream  no  control  can,  of 
course,  be  exercised  over  the  opposite  banks,  which  may  be  left  in  a 
neglected  condition,  or  which  may  have  upon  it  buildings  which  are  a 
perpetual  eyesore,  and  which  serve  completely  to  destroy  the  amenities  of 
at  least  that  portion  of  the  suburb  facing  them.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  a  street  as  a  boundary,  unless  it  is  a  broad  and  impoi'tant 
thoroughfare.  Failing  a  river  or  permanent  park  reservation,  the  best 
boundary  is  a  wide  belt  of  trees,  or  the  back  section-line  of  a  row  of 
houses,  so  that  the  new  houses  will  face  the  outermost  road  of  the  new 
suburb,  and  will  present  their  backs  to  the  land  not  owned  by  the  de- 
velopment. This  question  of  boundaries  is  quite  an  important  one. 
Without  satisfactory  boundaries  the  garden  suburb  will  lack  that  unity 
and  completeness  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  its  success 
as  a  community  development.  Presenting  only  a  fragmentary  and  in- 
complete aspect,  it  will  not  be  possible,  or  at  least  it  will  prove  difficult, 
to  develop  that  civic  conscioiisness  and  proper  civic  pride  which  will 
cause  its  standard  of  corporate  civic  life  to  be  raised  instead  of  lowered. 

The  provision  of  parks  and  playgrounds  is  a  vital  feature  for  con- 
sideration while  the  la3'-out  is  being  discussed,  but  this  forms  the  siibject 
of  another  paper,  and  need  not  be  further  referred  to  here.  It  must 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  every  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  a 
minor  open-air  space  should  be  seized.  Those  spaces  might  only  give 
room  for  a  small  patch  of  grass  with  a  fountain,  seat,  or  shelter,  or 
form  a  small  or  secondary  "  place  "  opposite  some  semi-public  building, 
such  as  a  church,  giving  opportunity  for  its  beauty  to  be  properly  seen 
and  appreciated. 

A  site  should  l)e  set  apart  for  a  central  "  place  "  where  the  community 
life  of  the  suburb  will  naturally  centre.  Here  will  be  grouped  the 
principal  community  buildings  —  the  post-office,  banks,  public  hall, 
library.  Sec. — and  will  usually  form  also  the  shopping-centre.  The  abso- 
lute necessity  of  taking  care  of  the  architecture  of  this,  the  central 
object  in  the  whole  suburb,  must  be  apparent.  This  refers  not  only 
to  the  grouping,  but  also  to  the  design  and  detail  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves.    We  already  recognize  in  our  by-laws  tlie  necessity  of  protecting 
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Bird's-eye  View  of  Port  Sunlight. 
An  industrial  garden  village,  showing  tree-lined  streets  and  garden  frontages  maintainc'l  by  the  owiierH  of  the 
estates,  and  "  allotments  "  at  the  back  for  cultivation  by  the  tenants. 
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from  annovance  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smell  of  the  community  :  is 
it  not  time  that  we  equally  protected  the  sense  of  sight  ?  Should  jjarsi- 
monious  or  vulgar  owners  be  permitted  to  destroy  the  amenities  of  a 
city  or  suburb  by  the  erection  of  cheap  and  nasty  or  vulgar  ostentatious 
buildings  ? 

The  provision  of  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  community  as  a  recrea- 
tion centre  is  a  very  conuuon  feature  of  some  garden-suburb  develop- 
ments in  England,  but  more  particularly  in  America.  This  is  perhaps 
more  common  so  far  in  the  development  for  housing  the  employees  for 
some  large  industry,  but  the  example  might  well  be  followed  in  any 
complete  garden  suburb.  Tliis  building  comprises,  as  a  rule,  a  hall 
suitable  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  the  staging  of  amateur  or  even 
professional  plays,  bowling-alley,  gymnasium,  room  for  the  practice 
of  arts  and  crafts,  and  otlier  features  according  to  the  wislies  of  the 
particular  community. 

This  leads  me  to  mention  the  provision  now  being  made  in  garden- 
suburb  development  of  an  industrial  nature  f.or  the  unmarried  workers 
of  both  sexes.  The  lack  of  accommodation  for  this  section  of  the  com- 
munity is  already  a  serious  problem  in  all  our  towns  and  cities.  The 
trouble  is  being  met  abroad,  where  housing  developments  are  being 
undertaken,  in  different  ways — in  some  cases  by  houses  being  built  in 
the  development  properly  planned  so  that  married  workers  who  wish 
to  do  so  may  accommodate  one  or  more  boarders  without  more  intrusion 
into  the  family  privacy  than  is  unavoidable;  in  other  cases — and  this 
is.  I  think,  more  general,  and  in  any  case  infinitely  more  desir- 
able— proper  boardinghouses  for  both  sexes,  with  all  the  comforts  of 
a  good  hotel,  upon,  of  course,  a  suitable  scale,  are  being  erected.  I  will 
show  you  a  photograph  of  one  of  these  boardinghouses  presently.  This 
point  seems  to  me  to  be  one  worthy  of  the  prompt  and  serious  consider- 
ation of  town-planners. 

Before  concluding  this  hasty  review  of  garden-suburb  development 
principles,  and  showing  you  some  slides  illustrative  of  them,  I  must 
refer  to  the  vital  need  for  the  promoters  of  a  garden-suburb  development 
retaining  control  of  the  scheme.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  certain 
way  of  doing  this  is  by  retaining  the  freehold  of  the  land,  and  by  leasing 
the  land  with  reasonable  building  restrictions,  or  by  building  the  houses 
and  leasing  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  when  once  the  freehold  is 
parted  with  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  control  over  the  development,  and 
a  few  careless  or  refractory  persons  might  quite  possibly  go  far  towards 
destroying  the  amenities  of  the  suburb.  That  the  leasehold  tenure  does 
not  adversely  affect  development  is  now  proved  conclusively  by  the  ex- 
perience of  England  and  elsewhere.  But  there  is  no  further  time  to 
deal  with  this  important  point.     We  must  get  on  to  the  slides. 

Slides. 

Garden  Suburbs. — This  slide  shows  a  sketch  by  an  English  town- 
planner,  the  well-known  architect  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin,  of  the  ideal 
development  of  a  town  into  self-contained  suburbs. 

Union  Park  Gardens. — Union  Park  Gardens  is  one  of  the  many 
garden  suburbs  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  site,  which  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  City  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  covers  50  acres  of  beautiful  rolling  farm-land.  Tlie  archi- 
tects seized  the  opportunity  of  the  natural  advantages  offered  to  produce 
a  garden-suburb  plan  of  exceptional  merit.      Grant  Avenue,  shown  here, 
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which  connects  the  city's  public  parks,  has  been  continued  right  through 
the  development  to  the  wooded  park  beyond,  being  divided  into  two 
parts  by  tlie  stream  which  runs  through  the  property.  Small  but  pretty 
bridges  cross  the  stream  at  street-intersections.  You  will  notice  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  suburb  have  been  taken  care  of  in  the  manner 
referred  to  previously.  The  suburb  is  connected  with  the  city  by  two 
tram-lines.  The  plans  provide  for  all  tlie  essentials  of  a  complete 
suburban  life — schools,  sliops,  community  building,  &c. 

Grant  Avenue. — The  houses  are  in  groups,  but  monotonous  uniformity 
in  the  design  has  been  carefully  avoided.  There  are  twenty  types  of 
houses,  arranged  in  a  variety  of  combinations,  but  the  practical  re- 
quirements of  economy  have  heeu  studiously  kept  in  view  so  that  the 
houses  are  not  beyond  the  means  of  the  working-men  for  whose  use  they 
are  intended. 

Foiir-famihj  (rroup. — Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  four-honse  group  at  the 
corner  of  a  street. 

Cleland  Heights. — This  slide  shows  the  plan  of  a  further  suburb 
being  developed  at  Wilmington.  The  entrance  to  the  suburb  from  the 
city  is  here.  The  roads  have  been  carefully  laid  out  so  as  to  retain 
the  natural  contours  of  the  land.  The  type  "of  house  to  be  erected  in 
this  suburb  will  var}-  from  very  small  homes  of  the  bungalow  type  up 
to  quite  large  residences.  The  boundaries  of  the  site,  the  articulation 
of  the  streets,  sites  for  church,  school,  and  other  community  buildings 
have  been  carefully  provided  for.  All  business  will  be  restricted  to  the 
business  section,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  a  warehouse  on  a 
railway-siding. 

Margaretenhoe. — I  am  now  going  to  show  you  several  slides  of  a 
garden  suburb  in  Germany.  Man}'  reflections  arise  in  one's  mind  when 
contemplating  these,  perhaps  the  keenest  being  a  poignant  regret  that 
such  great  gifts  as  displayed  in  the  work  accomplished  here  should  be 
directed  to  destruction  and  death. 

Margaretenhoe  suburb  came  directly  from  a  gift  of  Frau  Krupp  in 
1906,  to  be  used  for  the  development  of  healtliful  living-conditions  for 
the  workers  in  the  Cit}-  of  Essen — not  alone  the  workers  in  tlie  Krupp 
factory.  The  housing  was  not  to  be  on  a  philanthropic  basis,  but  was 
to  i^ay  an  economic  rent.  The  site  was  a  more  or  less  level  plateau 
surrounded  by  five  wooded  ravines.  The  ravine  on  the  side  nearest  the 
city  was  spanned  by  a  simple  although  beautiful  bridge.  The  entii'e 
property  was  carefully  planned  in  .advance  as  a  complete  suburb,  al- 
tliougli  only  that  portion  shown  in  black  had  been  constructed  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  1914.  This  portion  was,  however,  complete  in  every 
particular.  Realizing  tliat  the  valley  around  the  edge  of  the  suburb 
])rovided  most  air  and  sun  and  view  for  the  residents,  the  designer  ar- 
ranged that  the  business  area  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  suburb  and 
the  houses  as  far  as  possible  on  the  perimeter.  A  peculiarity  in  the 
location  of  the  schoolliouses  is  worth  noticing.  These  are  placed 
inside  a  block  of  houses.  It  is  claimed  for  this  arrangement  that 
"it  provides  tlie  children  in  tliat  section  with  access  to  the  play- 
ground and  to  the  school  without  crossing  a  public  traffic  street; 
it  combines  the  playground  area  provided  for  the  children  in  that 
block  with  the  school  playground,  and  the  school  building  becomes 
a  natural  centre  of  interest  in  the  block.  It  also  places  the  school  in 
a  position  of  quiet  and  seclusion  from  dust  and  noise — obviously  highly 
advantageous  for  the  conduct  of  its  dailv  routine.      Finallv,  it  saves  the 
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wasteful  building-  of  niauy  years  of  unnecessary  street-surfacing  and 
lineal  feet  of  sewage  and  water  improvements  in  front  and  around  two 
sides  of  the  school  building,  which  returns  no  benefit  to  the  community, 
and  adds  an  extra  tax  upon  the  price  of  all  other  more  available 
building-lots."     There  will  be  different  opinions  about  this,  of  course. 

Bridge  from  Essen. — This  slide  shows  the  bridge  from  the  Essen  side 
looking  towards  the  suburb.  The  bridge  has  not  been  built  of  the 
cheapest  material  available — steel — but  of  more  architectural  material — 
stone.      The  arched  entrance  to  the  suiw-rb  can  be  seen  here. 

Arched  Entrance. — This  arched  entrance  and  the  ramp  leading  to  it 
is  shown  better  in  this  slide.  It  will  be  seen  that  although,  for  the 
reason  mentioned,  houses  were  kept  on  the  perimeter  of  the  subui'b,  yet 
a  monumental  effect  has  been  gained  for  the  entrance  to  the  suburb  by 
the  grouping  and  design  of  the  houses. 

Arch. — This  is  a  still  closer  view  of  this  fine  archway. 

Houses  under  Arch. — The  first  houses  after  passing  through  the  arch- 
way are  shown  in  this  slide.  The  architectural  effect  gained  and  the 
economy  effected  by  building  houses  in  groups  has  been  kept  in  mind 
Throughout  in  designing  this  suburb. 

House  and  Garden. — The  gardens  have  been  kept  on  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  blocks,  it  being  considered  that  they  thus  better  serve  their 
purpose  as  recreation  spots,  instead  of  only  forming  show  places  on  the 
streets. 

Front  of  House. — This  slide  shows  the  front  of  one  of  these  group 
houses  for  workers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  its  commencement 
this  suburb  has  paid  a  return  of  5|^  per  cent,  to  the  foimdation. 

Plan  of  Mark. — In  this  slide  is  shown  the  plan  of  a  suburb  of  East 
Chicago,  Indiana,  a  manufacturer's  housing  enterprise.  The  site  was 
a  most  unpromising  one  of  150  acres  of  filled-in  swamp  rigid  geometrical 
outline. 

Market-place. — You  can  see  what  the  architect  has  made  of  it  with 
a  modified  gridiron  of  streets  focusing  on  the  market  square,  around 
which  are  placed  the  community  buildings  in  an  orderly  and  effective 
grouping. 

Street. — The  suburb  will  accommodate  eight  thousand  persons  in  de- 
tached, semi-detached,  and  group  houses,  which  are  all  supplied  with 
every  possible  convenience.  The  street  shown  in  this  slide  will  look  very 
different  when  the  planting  has  been  effected. 

Boardinghouse. — The  boardinghouse  for  unmarried  workers  has  not 
been  forgotten.  Again  I  must  remind  you  that  the  photograph  was 
taken  before  the  builders  had  left  the  job,  and  before  any  planting  had 
been  accomplished. 

Ealing  Suburb. — In  this  slide  is  shown  a  plan  of  Ealing  Garden 
Suburb  of  London.  You  will  notice  that  the  boundary  question  has  been 
kept  in  view,  and  also  the  provision  for  additional  gardens  at  the  rear 
of  the  houses. 

Ha mpsfead.— This  slide  gives  an  idea  of  tlie  effect  gained  by  grouping 
small  houses. 

Linden  Court. — In  this  view  is  shown  the  plan  of  one  of  the  groups 
at  St.  Martin's  Green,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  St.  Martin's  Green 
has  been  described  as  the  "  meeting  of  housing  needs,  through  speculative 
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building  for  tenancy,  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  ;i  coherent  pro- 
gramme of  city-planning."  Because  of  the  agitation  over  the  housing 
problem  for  w-orkers  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  tliat  there  is  equally  a 
housing  problem  for  people  of  moderate  means.  The  work  accomplished 
at  St.  Martin's  Green  and  elsewhere  proves  that  housing  of  this  character 
may  be  satisfactorily  and  profitably  provided  by  "speculative"  build- 
ing under  the  right  direction,  and  that,  again  under  the  right  direction, 
the  process  is  not  incompatible  both  with  legitimate  architectural  ideals 
and  with  proper  town-planning  aims. 

Linden  Court. — This  slide  shows  the  interior  of  the  Court,  tlie  plan 
of  which  has  just  been  shown.  "  Thanks  to  one  controlling  and  direct- 
ing influence  in  the  person  of  tlie  owner  it  was  possible  to  make  proper 
allowance  for  tlie  lie  of  the  lan<l  in  planning  for  conveniently  arranged 
groups  of  hou.ses,  each  group  a  consistent  and  complete  unit  within 
itself,  and  all  the  groups  bearing  sufficient  relation  to  each  other  to 
ensure  harmony  in  the  whole  composition."  The  houses  were  kept  small, 
but  were  constructed  soundh-  and  in  accordance  with  aesthetic  ideals. 
The  owners  receive  a  higher  rent  than  that  paid  for  larger  houses, 
built  in  true  speculative  builder  style,  close  by  Linden  Court,  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  truth  that  beauty  pays. 

Ani}  Arhotir. — This  slide  shows  the  plan  of  a  portion  of  another  de- 
velopment for  people  other  than  workers.  This  time  at  Ann  Arbour, 
Miciiigan.  It  is  again  an  illustration  of  an  intelligently  speculative 
development.  The  site  of  this  undertaking  was  the  extensive  orchard 
of  an  old  estate.     All  tlie  houses  are  fully  detached. 

Ann  Arbour. — They  were  kept  individual  in  design  to  suit  the  de- 
sires of  tenants  and  purchasers,  yet  certain  standard  heights  of  rooms, 
sizes  and  types  of  windows,  doors,  and  other  features  were  adopted,  both 
for  the  sake  of  harmony  of  appearance  and  economy  of  construction. 

All  wood. — In  Allwood  Garden  Suburb  we  have  another  manufac- 
turer's enterprise  for  the  location  of  their  plant  and  housing  of  their 
employees.  A  subsidiary  company  was  formed  for  the  development  of 
the  suburb,  which  it  was  desired  to  keep  free  from  any  suspected  form 
of  paternalistic  capitalism.  The  site  comprises  300  acres,  and  is  prac- 
tically a  square.  It  was  laid  out  according  to  town-jilanning  ideals 
after  visits  had  been  made  to  the  principal  English  developments,  and 
comprises  industrial,,  residential,  community,  and  recreation  centres. 
The  planning  and  construction  of  the  houses  has  been  arranged  so  as 
to  pay  economic  rentals.  The  plan  shows  that  the  width  of  road  was 
wisely  differentiated  according  to  their  purpose,  thus  saving  unnecessary 
roading-costs. 

Communit]!  Building. — This  slide  shows  a  community  building  with 
shops.  The  shops  occupy  the  street  frontage,  although  restricted  in 
width,  so  as  to  give  a  street  frontage  to  the  community  building  proper 
at  the  ])ack.  This  inclmles  a  very  large  common  room,  theatre,  and 
bowling-alley,  and  over  the  shops  a  billiard-room,  lounge,  and  committee- 
room. 

Commuiiif  11  liiiihliiKj. — This  view  of  the  shops  at  closer  quarters 
shows  that  it  is  (piite  iiossil^le  to  make  a  suburban  sho]-)  an  object  of 
beauty. 

Ley.<!  Avenue. — Here  is  shown  the  shopping  centre  of  Letchworth. 

BournviUe. — In  t-his  slide  is  shown  the  factory  area  at   Bournville. 

Fnrfori/. — And  this  view  of  a  factory  at  Letchwortli  shows  that  the 
factory  need  not  be  an  ev;gsore. 
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iStatiou  Place. — In  this  photo  is  shown  the  groui)ing  of  shops  opposite 
the  railway-station  at  Letchworth. 

Station. — This  a  suburban  railway-station  in  America.  You  will 
notice  its  striking  similarity  to  the  usual  suburban  railway-station  in 
New  Zealand. 

Library. — This  slide  shows  that  the  smallest  public  building  in  ix 
suburb  may  possess  architectural  dignity. 

llomesgarth. — The  garden  suburb  seems  to  be  the  natural  place  in 
which  to  try  the  experiment  of  co-operative  house-keeping,  the  experiment 
of  solving  the  domestic-help  problem  by  building  a  groups  of  flats  and 
cottages  around  a  common  dining-hall,  combined  with  a  system  of 
organized  domestic  service.  Such  a  system  is  in  operation  at  Letch- 
worth, some  of  the  houses,  built  around  a  quadrangle,  being  shown  in 
this  slide. 

Dining-haU . — -This  slide  shows  the  common  dining-hall  of  "  Homes- 
garth,"  as  this  co-operative  group  is  appropriately  called.  "The 
houses  are  heated  with  hot  water  from  a  central  source;  cleaning  of  boots 
and  windows  is  undertaken,  and  further  domestic  help  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
payment  can  be  obtained  by  the  tenants  according  to  their  requirement. 
Each  house  has  a  separate  garden.'' 

Public  Playground . — The  last  slide  which  I  have  to  show  you  is  of  a 
public  playground  in  America.  You  will  notice  the  equipment  provided 
for  the  children's  use.  More  than  this  playground,  teachers  are  pro- 
vided to  instruct  and  aid  the  children  in  their  games. 

VOTE   OF   THANKS. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Park.  C.M.G.,  M.P.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ford  for 
his  splendid  illustrated  address.  The  pictures  were  object-lessons  of  what 
could  be  done,  and  should  be  done,  in  NeAv  Zealand  in  the  matter  of 
town-planning. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

DISCUSSION   ON   THE   ABOVE   PAPEK. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Taylor  (Christchurch  Kindergarten  Association)  said  the 
points  with  wdiich  she  had  been  requested  to  deal  were  those  imme- 
diately affecting  the  well-being  of  women  and  children.  Town-planning 
as  a  whole,  and  the  housing  question  in  particular,  was  one  tliat  affected 
women  very  greatly  and  fundamentally.  It  was  one  in  which  every 
woman  was  vitally  concerned,  or  should  be.  It  was  one  which  touched 
her  everyday  life,  especially  if  she  were  a  wife  or  mother,  most  intimately, 
for,  after  all,  was  she  not  the  one  who  had  to  live  in  the  house  and  make 
the  most  of  it,  while  she  reared  and  trained  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future?  Therefore  she  claimed  that  any  proposal  for  community  well- 
being  was  not  complete  if  it  did  not  take  into  account  first  and  foremost 
the  woman's  point  of  view,  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  she  had  one, 
and  .see  that  all  possible  provision  was  made  for  her  health  and  con- 
venience in  the  arduous  and  never-ending  work  of  the  home  mother. 
Apart  from  this,  and  incidentally,  there  was  not  a  phase  of  town-plan- 
ning in  which  women  were  not  intimately  concerned,  and  any  organiza- 
tion for  community  welfare  in  the  future  would  not  be  a  success  if  the 
thoughtful  and  experienced  women  of  the  nation  were  not  included  in  its 
counsels.      So  she  took  it  that,   althougli  communal   kitchens,   laundries. 
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creclics,  and  kiiiduryarteiis  had  not  been  touched  on  in  tlie  paper  hy 
Mr.  Ford,  the  Town-planninp  Conference  promoters  regarded  them  as 
of  importance  and  requiring  to  be  dealt  with.  These  special  services 
are,  or  should  be,  only  a  part  of  the  larger  and  much-embracing  ques- 
tion of  education,  including  a  much  more  practical  course  of  home- 
science  training  than  was  at  present  carried  out;  for  of  what  use  was 
it  to  give  women  good  homes  to  live  in  if  they  had  no  idea  of  how  to 
manage  them  economically  and  efficiently?  However,  the  question  of 
making  provision  for  sites  for  services  such  as  creches,  communal  kitchens, 
kindergartens,  etc.,  had  been  possibly  intentionally  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  writer  of  the  opening  paper.  They  would,  however,  be  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  near  future  to  the  life  of  the  community,  to  its 
comfort  and  well-being,  as  well  as  in  their  influence  in  the  future. 
Therefore  in  all  plans  for  community  well-being  they  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  suitable  positions  at  least  should  be  reserved  for  them 
by  the  town-planner  in  his  preliminary  survey,  or  in  reconstruction 
work.  Nothing  was  of  greater  fundamental  value  to  the  community  and 
the  nation  than  its  child-life  and  its  motherhood,  for  if  its  children  were 
not  well  born  and  well  cared  for,  physically  and  morally,  it  would  no^ 
help  the  race  very  much  should  we  spend  millions  in  building  beautiful 
homes  wherein  to  house  men  and  women  who  did  not  have  a  chance  in 
babyhood  or  early  childhood  to  develop  tlie  gifts  of  body  and  mind 
with  which  nearly  every  child  was  born  endowed. 

It  might  not  be  generally  realized — probably  it  was  not  at  all  realized 
as  it  should  be — that  it  was  simply  a  i^hysical  impossibility  in  modern 
conditions  for  any  woman  to  do  what  was  expected  of  her  as  a  wife  and 
mother.  How  was  it  possible  for  her,  for  instance,  being  a  mother, 
to  care  properly  for  her  baby  child,  then  to  cook  for  the  rest  of  her 
family — perhaps  five  or  six  or  more — then  to  wash,  iron,  mend,  and  sew 
for  them,  keep  the  home  clean  for  them,  bath  the  younger  children, 
along  with  endless  other  things  that  required  doing,  and  still  be  ex- 
pected to  train  her  children  morally  and  physically,  which  she  was 
undoubtedly  expected  to  do,  and  which  sKe  simply  could  not  do;  so 
that,  as  domestic  lielp  was  out  of  the  question,  in  the  very  near  future, 
if  not  at  once,  the  community  itself,  if  it  valued  its  future  existence, 
must  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  mothers  and  young  children.  It 
was  often  too  late  when  they  came  to  school  age,  and  under  present 
conditions  the  work  of  the  school  nurses  and  doctors  was  becoming  a 
liuge  undertaking  trying  to  overtake  work  tliat  should  liave  l^een  done 
in  the  home. 

The  whole  remedy  for  this  could  not,  of  course,  be  found  in  a  town- 
planning  scheme,  however  perfect,  but  a  very  great  deal  could  be  done 
to  lighten  the  burden  and  brighten  the  existence  of  the  city  and  suburban 
mother  by  making  it  possible  for  her  small  children  to  receive  trained 
care  and  supervision  in  creclie  or  kindergarten,  where  she  knew  tliey 
would  l)e  hap|iy  during  tlic  liours  when  she  had  to  be  so  l)usy  in  her 
home. 

In  every  well-ordered  community,  unless  it  were  a  suburl)  of  wealthy 
people,  there  should  be  at  least  two  free  creche  kindergartens  taking 
children  from  two  years  old  and  upward  to  school  age.  These  sliould 
be  placed  in  not  less  than  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  in  as  good  a  position 
as  possible  with  regard  to  sunshine  and  dry  soil.  The  site  might  have 
to  be  near'  to  the  largest  groups  of  dwellinghouses.  but  should  not  be 
quite  surrounded  by  tliem.  and  should,  if  possible,  be  close  to  some  open 
space  or  park  wliere  in  fine  weather  a  great  deal  of  time  might  be  spent 
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gartens well  back  from  the  main  lines  of  traffic  either  by  road  or  railway, 
and  yet  not  too  far  from  the  primary-school  groups  of  buildings. 
Creches — necessary  for  the  woman  who  had  to  leave  her  baby  or  very 
young  child  for  a  few  hours,  or  one  who  had  to  work  all  day,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  man  whose  wife  was  ill  or  in  hospital  and  who  required  his 
children  to  be  cared  for  during  the  day — should  also  have  suitable 
sites  reserved  for  them  convenient  to  the  shopping-centres  and  not  too 
far  from  main  lines  of  tramways  and  trains. 

Another  very  vital  way  in  which  the  lack  of  domestic  help  could 
be  remedied  to  a  great  extent  was  by  the  provision  of  communal 
laundries  and  distributing-kitchens.  This  might  seem  a  Utopian  or  even 
unpractical  suggestion,  but  in  any  plans  for  towns  or  suburbs  in  the 
future  provision  must  be  made  for  them  in  suitable  relation  to  the 
groups  of  cottages  or  community  houses  of  which  they  formed  an  im- 
portant part.  Competent  help  in  the  home  for  cooking  and  laundring 
was  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  even  where  it  could  be  afforded,  and  if 
any  remnant  of  home  life  was  to  be  left  in  our  land  the  community 
would  have  to  undertake  some  of  those  services  which  in  tlie  past  had 
been  the  exclusive  realm  of  the  housewife  and  her  assistants. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Dox  (President,  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union) 
said  it  would  perhaps  be  almost  presumptuous  in  a  Conference  such  as  this 
to  attempt  to  make  even  a  few  suggestions,  but  she  would  venture  to  em- 
phasize one  point  referred  to  in  Mr.  Ford's  paper — that  of  the  provision 
of  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  community  as  a  recreation  centre.  They 
hoped  that  in  the  future  this  might  be  regarded  as  an  imj^ortant  feature 
in  the  planning  of  all  centres  of  community  life,  as  under  existing 
conditions  many  young  people  had  little  opportunity  of  meeting  those 
of  their  own  age  except  as  chance  acquaintances  on  the  streets.  Many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  fill  this  want  by  various  friendly  and  philan- 
thropic efforts,  such  as  social  clubs,  boys'  institutes,  and  the  Y.M.C.A..  the 
latest  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  Young  Citizens"  League  by 
Mr.  Cutten,  the  Magistrate  of  Auckland.  These  were  all  good  and  helped 
to  fill  the  need,  but  the  majority  provided  for  young  men,  a  few  for 
young  women ;  rarely  did  any  make  j^rovision  for  both  to  meet  in  a 
natural  friendly  manner.  They  felt  that  the  present  was  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  an  extension  on  broader  lines.  They  would  suggest 
to  this  Conference  for  its  consideration  the  possibility  of  inducing  local 
bodies  to  consider  the  advisability  of  opening  and  maintaining,  in  all 
centres,  public  recreation-rooms  as  a  permanent  peace  memorial,  such 
rooms  to  be  open  to  all — to  be  their  own  property;  the  funds  for  such 
institutions  to  be  provided  by  the  local  body  concerned,  perhaps  supple- 
mented by  private  contributions,  and  they  trusted  would  be  subsidized 
by  the  Government.  The  management  might  be  a  board  or  committee 
nominated  by  the  contributing  body  and  by  organizations  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  young.  But  miich  of  the  detail  could  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  people  of  the  community,  who,  following  the  lines 
of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  might  frame  and  administer  their  own 
bv-laws.  hold  their  own  courts,  and  award  punishment  for  unruly  be- 
haviour. Mr.  Ford  said.  "The  building  comprises,  as  a  rule,  a  hall 
suitaljle  for  the  delivery  of  lectures.  <tc..  the  staging  of  amateur  or  even 
professional  plays,  bowling- alley,  rooms  for  the  study  of  arts  and  crafts, 
and  other  features  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  community."  They 
would  suggest  that  it  was  desirable  that  some  of  the  other  features  should 
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be  the  provision  by  means  of  cheerful  comfortable  rooms  for  billiards,  &c., 
reading  and  writing  rooms,  for  social  intercourse  and  refreshments.  If 
placed  adjacent  to  a  public  library  the  reading-room  would  be  unneces- 
sary. Tepid  swinnning-baths,  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  or  a  covered 
tennis-court  would  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  such  places.  AVhen 
local  bodies  realized  the  value  of  recreation  as  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character  they  would  not  refuse  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  any  such  effort,  as  was  done  quite  recently  in  one  of  our 
principal  towns.  The  help  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  others  who  had  recent 
experience  in  work  amongst  our  soldiers  would  Ije  iiivalual)le  in  the 
inauguration  of  such  institutions. 

Where  women  police  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  first  things  that 
was  found  necessary  was  a  place  to  which  to  take  the  young  people 
found  loitering  about  the  streets. 

They  were  glad  to  know  that  provision  was  being  made  for  the  un- 
married workers  of  both  sexes.  This  was  one  of  the  most  serious  pro- 
blems in  all  our  cities,  and  so  far  had  been  very  inadequately  provided 
for.  With  well-equipped  hostels  and  places  for  healthy  evening  recrea^ 
tion  the  young  people  of  the  future  would  have  infinitely  better  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  into  useful  citizens. 

While  on  the  platform  she  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
a  remit  that  had  been  sent  forward  by  the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  which  body,  with  others,  she  was  representing.  The  remit 
was  as  follows  :  "  Tliat  the  Town-planning  Conference  be  urged  to  use 
its  inflvience  with  local  bodies  having  the  necessary  powers  to  induce  them 
to  consider  the  suggestion  that  public  recreation-rooms  be  opened  and 
maintained  as  a  permanent  peace  memorial." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Don  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  Chairman  said  that  lie  would  put  the  remit,  but  there  could  l)e 
no  discussion  upon  it. 

A  Delegate  thought  they  ought  not  to  pass  a  resolution  like  that 
without  a  remit.  It  was  too  big  a  question,  and  it  was  too  big  a  ques- 
tion to  discuss  before  the  adjournment. 

Sulisequently,  after  the  tea  adjournment,  the  Chairman  suljmitted 
the  resolution  suggested  by  Mrs.  Don.      It  was  agreed  to  mem.  clis. 

The  Chairman  said  that  during  the  adjournment  it  had  struck  him 
tliat  it  should  be  a  reconnnendation  from  the  Conference  that  the  ad- 
dresses by  M¥s.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Don  should  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hurst  Skacier  said  that  tlie  whole  of  the  papers  would  Ix'  jirinted 
and  the  speeches  reported. 

The  CHAHOrAN  said  he  wanted  these  addresses  printed  riglit  away  so 
that  people  could  take  them  home  with  them.  He  did  not  want  to  wait 
for  the  Government  to  do  it.  but  thought  a  siiggestion  to  the  newspapers 
would  be  sufficient. 

Motion  reconnnending  that  the  reports  be  printed  agreed  to. 

The  CuAiR^rAN  then  invited  discussion  on  the  papers. 

Mrs.  M.  Irwin  (Civic  League,  Auckland)  said  that  people  who  had 
travelled  through  Europe  would  probably  remember  the  big  open  spaces 
in  front  of  town  halls  and  sometimes  in  front  of  cathedrals.  In  olden 
times  people  from  the  rural  districts  used  these  as  places  in  whicli  to  sell 
their    products    to    the    people    of    the    towns.      In    later    years    all    these 
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iiiarkfts  had  hecii  triiiisffrrfd  to  the  iimiiiripalit  ies,  prohahly  for  reasons 
of  sanitation.  Tliey  all  knew  what  it  meant  to  have  these  public  markets. 
It  meant  that  TJiey  would  get  eheaper  goods  if  they  took  their  l)askets 
on  their  arms  instead  of  ordering  everything  they  wanted  by  telepiione. 
In  cities,  where  everybody  was  complaining  about  the  cost  of  living,  it 
seemed  to  her  it  would  be  well  for  municipalities  to  have  such  markets 
where  producer  and  consumer  could  come  into  closer  contact  and  avoid 
the  cost  of  the  manipulation  of  goods,  and  auction-room  charges,  and 
so  on.  With  all  the  handling  of  goods  that  took  place  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  became  costly.  In  municipal  markets,  too,  they 
would  have  absolute  sanitation  as  well  as  cheaper  goods.  >She  would 
advise  the  Conference  to  reconnnend  the  organization  of  properly  con- 
trolled municipal  markets. 

Dr.  J.  Allan  Thomson,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Director  of  Dominion  Museum, 
AVellington,  expressed  regret  that  his  father,  Hon.  G.  M.  Thomson, 
M.L.C.  (representing  the  Dunedin  Technical  College),  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  Conference,  as  he  had  wislied  to  refer  to  the  question  of 
places  of  recreation  and  instruction,  a  subject  he  Inid  been  interested  in 
in  Dunedin  and  had  tried  to  get  the  City  Council  to  take  up.  His 
father  looked  at  the  subject  in  this  way  :  the  Prohibitionists  wanted  to 
close  the  hotels,  but  would  not  put  anything  in  their  places.  The 
Churches  had  not  proposed  so  far  what  should  take  the  place  of  the 
hotels.  His  father  thought,  therefore,  that  the  City  Council  should 
establish  the  places  of  instruction  and  recreation  he  mentioned.  He  did 
not  think  the  scheme  gone  into  in  Dunedin  had  yet  been  finally  turned 
down  ;  but  it  was  a  pressing  matter,  because  since  the  war  the  activities 
of  womanhood  had  altered  almost  entirely.  The  old  fashion  of  the  "  social 
round  "  had  disappeared;  women  had  come  together  in  Red  Cross  work 
and  otherwise,  and  would  never  return  to  the  old  conditions,  and  an 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  get  them  to  run  the  contemplated  places 
of  recreation  and  instruction,  the  money  for  which  would  be  provided 
partly  by  the  City  Corporations  and  partly  by  different  associations. 
That  was,  briefly,  his  father's  views  on  the  subject.  Another  aspect  of 
the  town-planning  question  he  would  enlarge  on  from  his  own  stand- 
point :  in  all  the  views  he  had  seen  of  garden  cities  and  homes  the 
btiildings  had  been  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  not  open-air  buildings. 
People  must  be  encouraged  to  live  more  in  the  open  air;  and  the  Con- 
ference should  make  a  strong  point  of  the  necessity  for  open-air  build- 
ings and  sleeping-porches.  Unfortunately,  in  the  new  style  of  houses 
there  seemed  to  be  no  more  provision  for  fresh  air  than  in  the  old  ones 
tliat  had  l^een  condemned. 

Mr.  J.  Armstrong  Neame  (Wanganui  Town-planning  and  Beautify- 
ing Association)  referred  to  the  necessity  for  open  spaces,  a  matter  that 
had  been  before  his  society  many  times,  and  had  been  accentuated  in 
that  Conference.  The  exhibition  indicated  in  many  cases  that  the  re- 
creation areas  were  a  considerable  distance  from  some  of  the  outlying 
houses.  Open  spaces  were  required  not  only  for  the  boys  and  girls 
and  young  people  generally,  but  also  for  the  mothers,  who  could  take 
their  young  children  to  such  places  for  purposes  of  recreation  and  fresh 
air.  He  had  gone  into  the  matter  carefulfy  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  instead  of  having  one  large  area — one  large  recreation  space 
— adjoining  a  closely  built  district,  the  spaces  should  be  of  moderate 
size  arranged  at  intervals  throughout  the  town  or  city  area.  At  present 
mothers   were   in    many   places   debarred    from   going   to   the   recreation- 
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groinnls  because  of   the   distance  from  their   lioines.      Spaces  such    as  he 
indicated  could  be  obtained  now  without  a  burdensome  expense. 

The  Chairman  :    Wliat  size  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Nkame  thought  a  space  embracing  half  an  acre  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  pleasant,  sheltered  (when  planted)  space  in  whicli 
mothers  and  little  children  could  rest  witliout  interfering  with  the  games 
of  the  bigger  children. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Baume  (Auckland  Education  Board)  referred  to  the  point 
mentioned  in  Mrs.  Taylor's  remarks  as  to  the  position  of  the  tired 
mothers  of  the  homes  of  the  Dominion.  That  was  one  question  the 
country  must  consider — to  provide  the  mothers  with  home  assistants  or 
domestic  workers,  or  whatever  they  might  be  called  under  the  new  order 
of  things.  Further,  the  time  had  come  when  the  status  of  the  domestic 
worker,  or  home  assistant,  must  be  altered — when  women  must  be  trained 
for  domestic  service  in  the  home,  and  when  such  work  must  be  idealized 
and  raised  to  an  attractive  point.  A  great  many  girls  drifted  to  tlie 
shops  and  factories  because  they  had  a  mistaken  idea  that  work  in  the 
home  was  degrading,  and  that  if  they  went  into  the  home  they  were  on 
a  different  i^lane  to  their  sisters  who  took  up  the  other  occupations 
mentioned.  She  wished  to  see  the  Education  Department  institute  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  technical  schools  in  domestic  work,  following 
which  examinations  should  be  held,  and  diplomas  issued  to  those  who 
passed  in  the  subject.  Such  a  system  would  raise  the  status  of  the  women 
affected  in  the  same  way  as  the  status  of  the  nursing  profession  had  been 
raised  in  a  similar  manner  in  recent  years.  It  was  not  only  the  workers 
who  were  affected  by  this  great  problem — the  women  of  the  middle  class 
were  affected  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else;  and  if  certificates  of 
fitness  for  home  work  were  in  future  granted  to  women  it  would  tend 
to  the  elevation  of  the  sex  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  the  child 
would  become  the  asset  to  the  community  it  was  intended  it  should  be. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Howard  (Trades  and  Labour  Council,  Christchurch)  asked 
the  speaker  if  slie  agreed  that  the  employers  of  the  domestic  servants 
she  mentioned  should  also  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  domestic 
science. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Balmk  replied  that  she  would,  in  the  first  place,  object  to 
the  use  of  the  term  "  servants,"  as  under  her  scheme  there  would  not 
be  "  servants."  Her  proposal  was  not  to  teach  the  girls  cookery,  because 
that  was  already  done;  but  to  raise  the  status  of  the  home  assistant 
to  such  a  point  that  it  would  be  an  honour,  a  glory,  and  an  ideal  con- 
dition for  a  woman  to  take  up  home  life  and  to  do  the  work  she  ought 
to  he  so  well  qualified  to  do.  She  wished  to  see  the  future  women  heads 
of  homes  qualified  to  manage  their  households  and  advise  thereon.  A 
course  of  domestic  science  was  now  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  schools 
and  in  connection  with  the  matriculation  coiirse.  and  she  wished  to  see 
the  principle  extended  to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 

Mrs.  A.  Gray  (President,  Mothers'  Help  Division.  Women's  National 
Reserve,  Wellington)  said  she  felt  much  satisfaction  an<l  pleasure  in 
attending  tlie  Conference,  realizing  that  the  people  of  Wellington  were 
at  last  being  invited  to  unite  in  an  endeavour  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  home  life  of  the  inhabitants,  a  truly  much-needed  work.  One 
felt  that  every  thought  and  suggestion  which  might  be  of  assistance  to 
bring  about  happier  conditions  for  our  people  should  be  brought  forward 
during  this  Town-planning  Conference,  so  that  those  who  were  shoulder- 
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in^f  the  burcfen  for  the  benefit  of  tlieir  city  and  its  people,  and  ultimately 
of  the  race,  would  have  an  inducement  to  carry  through  the  great  task 
of  endeavouring  to  undo  many  mistakes  of  the  past,  which  we  all  know 
was  not  an  easy  matter.  But  they  would  hope  for  much  good  with 
so  many  earnest  workers  in  the  great  cause  for  the  good  of  humanity. 
Tliey  were  indeed  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  as  a  leader  and 
organizer  in  a  movement  intended  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  true 
sense  of  living  under  proper  conditions  and  haj^py  surroundings.  It  was 
mainly  from  the  home  life  that  most  that  is  good  of  the  nation  was 
derived.  One  regarded  with  apprehension  what  the  ultimate  effect  of 
our  getting  away  from  home  life  would  mean  to  the  community,  and 
our  fears  were  not  lessened  when  we  realized  the  further  loss  to  our 
nation  in  the  fact  that  our  women  and  girls  were  more  and  more  drift- 
ing away  from  the  ties  and  duties  of  the  domestic  world.  One  could  not 
measure  the  serious  effects  such  a  state  of  conditions  must  bring  about, 
as,  in  plain  words,  unless  it  were  checked  it  must  lead  to  the  downfall 
of  our  nation.  Therefore  they  were  glad  to  feel  that  the  effort  to  bring 
about  brighter  and  happier  conditions  in  the  home  life  might  tend  to 
awaken  in  our  girls  and  women  what  must  be  sadly  described  as  a 
dying  instinct,  if  women  preferred  to  undertake  the  wage-earning  duties 
instead  of  the  home-life  duties,  leaving,  as  such  a  course  must,  the  home 
life  of  our  nation  in  an  unstable  condition.  Women  were  created  to 
be  the  mothers  of  the  race  and  not  the  providers,  and  to  see  woman  occupy 
lier  true  sphere  ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  right-thinking  man. 
To  this  end.  M'ith  bright  well-planned  houses,  with  cheerful  little 
gardens,  and  the  allurement  of  the  sweet  music  of  laughter  and  joy  of 
little  children,  we  shotild  once  again  find  our  women  happy,  contented, 
and  home-loving.  But  not  tintil  then  should  we  be  able  to  rest  con- 
tentedly and  feel  that  all  was  well  with  the  race.  This  Conference  devoted 
to  town-planning  provided  hopes  in  many  directions.  One  pictured  in 
one's  mind  under  proper  home-life  conditions  the  bright  happy  faces 
and  well-nourished  bodies  of  our  little  children,  our  future  men  and 
women.  One  could  see  the  serious  effect  which  the  want  of  such  condi- 
tions had  brought  about,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  man  and 
woman  to  endeavour  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  things  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  otir  nation  should  be  saved  from  decay.  We  had  to  look  ahead 
and  prove  ourselves  a  strong  efficient  race  if  we  did  not  wish  to  ex- 
perience again  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  past  four  and  a  half  years. 
They  were  glad  to  think  that  the  first  saving  grace  of  our  nation,  home 
life,  was  now  receiving  attention,  and  with  alnindant  faith  in  our 
women  they  felt  that  they  would  not  fail  in  wliat  was  perhaps  their 
greatest  duty,  as  it  should  be  their  greatest  pleasure,  the  care  of  the 
children,  whom  we  looked  to  as  our  future  protectors;  and  if  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  ask  our  young  men  to  suffer  and  die  for  us.  surely  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  give  our  means  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
our  race  again.  To  help  to  make  home  life  more  attractive  and 
pleasant,  and,  incidentally,  to  help  to  beautify  the  city  and  make  it  also 
more  attractive,  there  were  many  suggestions  that  occurred  to  one,  such 
as  covering  up  plain  and  ugly  walls  and  bare  spaces,  growing  plants  and 
flowers,  training  creepers  up  unattractive  places,  and  keeping  the  out- 
ward surroundings  of  the  home,  both  back  and  front,  neat  and  orderly. 
If  our  people  could  be  educated  to  see  the  value  of  these  things  and  take 
a  pride  in  their  own  home  and  surroundings,  it  was  reasonable  to  hope 
that  they  would  also  take  a  pride  in  the  larger  surroundings  of  their  own 
citv.      She  thought   the  suggestion   made  by  Dr.    Frengley  to  have  what 
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he  termed  "jobbing  gardeners"  was  an  excellent  one,  and  a  suggestion 
that  one  hoped  would  become  a  reality  before  long.  Such  men  could 
help  in  many  ways  to  assist  and  advise  people  in  their  small  gardens. 
One  often  regretted  the  fact  that  so  many  plants  from  one's  own  garden 
had  to  be  thrown  away  for  the  want  of  room.  She  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  have  a  depot  in  our  city,  where  plants  and  cuttings  could  be 
left,  from  which  people  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  for  themselves  some 
of  the  choicer  plants  could  be  supplied.  This  idea  would  encourage  many 
to  beautify  their  little  gardens,  and  at  the  same  time  beautify  the  city. 
It  was  always  helpful  to  feel  that  persons  were  interested  and  desired 
to  see  others  happy.  The  same  suggestion  would  cover  the  idea  for 
beautifying  our  school  playgrounds.  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
parents  had  not  long  before  now  suggested  working-bees  during  some  of 
the  holidays,  to  make  more  attractive  and  uplifting  the  school  surround- 
ings. The  school  surroundings  played  a  large  part  in  the  forming  of 
a  cliild's  character.  Of  course,  home  life  was  no  doubt  the  chief  factor; 
still,  many  parents  must  have  seen  how  sadly  the  wrong  environments 
of  the  school  could  undo  mucli  that  had  been  accomplished  in  the  home. 
This  was  specially  noticeable  when  children  were  sent  to  school  at  a 
tender  age  before  their  characters  had  been  formed.  We  would  go  far 
towards  creating  beautiful  characters  if  we  paid  more  attention  to  the 
environments  of  our  tender  plants  in  the  human  world.  The  bringing 
to  the  fore  of  all  that  was  beautiful  in  our  lives  was  without  doubt  the 
most  valuable  stimulus  that  our  people  could  have,  whereas  allowing  the 
sordid  side  of  life  to  rule  could  only  mean  ill  health,  crime,  and 
degradation. 

Mr.  Hurst  Seager  at  this  stage  gave  a  short  address  on  garden 
suburbs,  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Miss  Phcebe  Myers  asked  Mr.  Seager 
to  tell  them  who  looked  after  the  gardens  in  the  garden  cities  beautiful, 
illustrations  of  which  had  been  shown  :  was  it  done  by  the  individual 
occupants  of  the  houses  or  under  a  communal  scheme? 

Mr.  Hurst  Seager  replied  that  it  was  done  by  the  community  as  a 
whole.  At  Port  Sunlight  it  was  first  of  all  left  to  the  tenants  to  look 
after  tlie  front  gardens,  biit  that  was  found  to  be  a  mistake,  and  so 
estate  gardeners  had  been  appointed  wlio  looked  after  the  front  gardens, 
the  small  plots  at  the  back  were  left  to  the  tenants  to  look  after  for 
themselves.  By  this  system  they  obtained  the  beautiful  effects  tliat  had 
been  shown. 

Mr.  C.  Reginat-d  Ford  (New  Zealand  Institute  of  Architects.  Wanga- 
nui),  in  reply,  said  he  would  ask  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  communal  dining-rooms.  The  illustrations  on  the  sub- 
ject were  taken  from  the  garden  city  of  Letchworth.  On  the  general 
question  of  town-planning  and  garden  suburbs  or  cities,  when  they  left 
that  Conference  what  action  were  they  going  to  take  to  put  their  views 
into  execution  1  In  all  such  Conferences  there  was  a  grave  risk  that  the 
only  result  would  be,  after  a  great  deal  of  talking,  that  but  little  would 
be  done.  With  Germany  forty  years  ahead  in  war  preparations,  with 
the  battle-line  only  thirty  miles  across  the  Channel,  with  her  armies  only 
just  holding  their  own  for  a  time,  if  not  being  pushed  back.  Great  Britain 
had  yet  found, time  to  build  some  of  the  finest  garden  cities  and  suburbs 
yet  planned.  If  the  Old  Country  could  do  that  in  war-time,  what  was 
New  Zealand  going  to  do  in  times  of  peace?  Were  they  going  to  take 
advantage    of    the    opportunity?     Tliousands    of    the    best    of    their    boys 
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would  never  return  to  these  shores.  Tliey  had  died  to  save  this  country 
anil  its  homes,  and  if  those  liomes  were  not  made  happier  and  more 
comfortable  for  the  people  their  lives  would  have  been  given  in  vain. 
They  should  therefore  see  that  their  cities  and  suburbs  were  made,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  Greek  philosopher,  "  places  where  men  can  live  a  common 
life  for  a  noble  end." 

The  Chairman  said  that  one  direction  in  which  an  innnediate  improve- 
ment could  be  effected  was  by  getting  rid  of  the  unsightly  garden-fences 
that  at  present  disfigured  the  cities  and  towns. 

Mr.  Ford  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  valuable  paper. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  5  p.m.  till  7.30  p.m. 

Mr.  William  Hummerston  (Advance  Waimate  Civic  and  Progress  As- 
sociation) stated  that  he  had  been  a  gardener  in  Letchworth  Garden 
City,  and  mentioned  what  the  improved  conditions  there  had  done  for 
children.  He  emphasized  that  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  ideal  con- 
ditions immediately.  The  pioneers  of  Letchworth  had  worked  hard  and 
thought  hard  in  order  to  secure  progress  and  realize  the  fine  plan  that 
had  been  made.  The  State  had  not  supported  the  Letchworth  Garden 
City  in  the  early  stages.  The  work  had  been  done  by  private  enterprise. 
He  considered  that  the  fact  of  the  agricultural  belt  of  Letchworth  being 
a  leasehold  and  not  freehold  had  been  a  drawback.  The  greatest  con- 
sideration should  be  to  give  the  cultivator  every  possible  encouragement. 
A  lease  never  could  protect  the  cultivator  fully  and  encourage  him  to 
secure  the  maximum  amount  of  product  from  every  acre  of  land.  The 
sweat  of  the  toiler  must  not  be  allowed  to  drop  into  the  furrow  in  vain. 
His  own  experience  of  State  assistance  to  producers  had  not  convinced 
him  that  any  leasehold  would  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  cultivator  as  a 
freehold. 

Mr.  Hurst  Seager,  in  replying,  said  he  regretted  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Reakes  and  Mr.  Salmond.  as  he  desired  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points 
raised  by  them  in  their  addresses.  Mr.  Salmond  said  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  him  (Mr.  Seager)  for  building  garden  cities  was  such  that 
the  returned  soldiers  would  require  old-age  pensions  before  the  garden 
city  was  ready.  That  was  not  the  case.  It  was  considered  in  England 
to  be  an  excellent  scheme,  because  the  returned  soldier  could  be  put  on 
to  work  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  garden  city  as  soon  as 
he  returned  to  civil  life.  This  was  the  very  essence  of  the  scheme — to 
provide  work  for  a  large  number  of  men  directly  the  scheme  was  formu- 
lated. The  idea  was  that  the  work  should  be  carried  out  under  a 
director,  who  would  put  each  man  on  to  the  particular  class  of  work 
for  which  he  was  best  fitted.  There  would  be  various  classes  of  work 
to  be  done,  such  as  agricultural  work,  roadmaking.  building,  and  almost 
every  class  of  industry.  The  soldiers  who  were  surveyors  by  profession 
would  be  engaged  on  the  surveying  of  the  garden  city.  His  scheme 
connoted  a  director  who  would  be  on  the  spot  to  direct  the  labour. 
Mr.  Salmond  also  said  that  instead  of  building  these  new  cities  it  would 
be  better  to  improve  the  existing  cities  and  towns.  That  was  another 
problem  altogether.  Of  course,  our  present  cities  must  be  improved. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  congestion  and  bad  houses,  and  these  must  be 
pulled  down.  What  was  required  was  an  attractive  scheme  of  housing 
in  the  country,  which  would  attract  the  surplus  workers  out  of  the  larger 
cities,  and  so  ease  the  congestion  there.  Dr.  Reakes  said  he  admitted 
that  liis  (Mr.   Seager's)  scheme  was  quite  a  good  one  in  many  respects. 
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l)ut  lie  added  that  in  order  to  pay  our  national  debt  we  must  become  a 
<,'reater  i)ro(lucing  country.  He  (Mr.  Seager)  submitted  that  that  was 
just  what  the  garden-cit}-  scheme  would  achieve.  It  was  intended  to  in- 
culcate intensive  cultivation,  and  the  whole  of  the  rural  districts  would 
become  great  producing  centres  if  you  carried  your  workers  into  the 
country.  The  workers  in  the  country  were  living  under  tlie  most  appall- 
ing conditions.  This  had  been  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  representa- 
tions recently  made  by  a  deputation  from  the  Shearers'  Union  which  had 
waited  upon  the  Minister,  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  men  were 
forced  to  live  in  veritable  dog-boxes  in  the  country  wliere  they  had  to 
work.  The  workers  were  not  properly  housed,  and  this  scheme  of  garden 
cities  would  provide  satisfactorily  for  the  people  in  tlie  very  heart  of 
the  country;  it  would  give  them  the  opportunity  of  combining  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  industries  with  secondary  industries  of  all  kinds. 
It  had  been  proved  clearly  that  the  production  from  any  land  where  you 
had  this  closer  settlement  in  garden  villages  was  increased  enormously. 
People  housed  under  such  conditions  wouhl  by  intensive  cultivation 
make  1  acre  grow  more  than  3  acres  were  made  to  produce  under  the 
present  conditions.  Mr.  Salmond  said  the  country  worker  did  not  need 
the  city  attractions,  but  it  was  just  because  the  attractions  of  the  city 
were  so  great  that  the  people  would  not  go  into  the  country  to  live. 
Therefore  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  carry  the  amenities  of  city  life 
into  the  country  districts. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell  said  that  to  him  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  garden-city  scheme,  and  the  greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
it,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  would  tend  to  improve  the  health  of  the  nation. 
He  had  been  very  much  impressed  by  the  figures  quoted  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Myers  as  to  the  reduction  in  the  death-rate,  especially  in  respect  to 
infant  mortality,  in  the  garden  cities  to  which  he  had  referred,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  death-rate  of  England.  In  connection  with  the 
medical  examination  of  men  in  the  Dominion  under  the  Military  Service 
Act,  64  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  came  forward  were  found  to  be  unfit 
for  military  service.  This  was  a  very  serious  matter,  more  especially 
when  it  was  remembered  that  nearly  all  these  men  were  New-Zealand- 
born.  Seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion  was 
New-Zealand-born.  This  high  rate  of  unfitness  presented  a  problem 
which  he,  as  Minister  of  Public  Health,  had  been  very  seriously  ponder- 
ing over.  He  thought  that  the  want  of  proper  housing-accommodation 
and  the  lack  of  proper  homes  with  conveniences,  as  well  as  the  absence 
of  proper  dental  treatment  for  the  children  in  their  early  years,  was 
largely  responsible  for  this  disastrous  state  of  things  in  a  young  country 
like  this.  If  the  people  were  given  garden  cities  such  as  had  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  they  would  be  removed  from  the  metropolitan 
areas  into  the  country,  with  its  trees,  open  spaces,  and  recreation- 
grounds,  and  he  was  sure  that  New  Zealand  would  have  an  entirely  im- 
proved population,  so  far  as  health  was  concerned,  as  compared  with  the 
conditions  which  had  obtained  in  the  years  that  have  passed.  He  was 
of  opinion  also  that  the  garden-city  scheme  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living,  for  people  housed  under  the  improved  conditions  would 
be  able  to  grow  a  great  deal  of  their  own  food  in  their  gardens  and  on 
the  additional  land  which  would  be  attached  to  the  houses  under  the 
garden-city  scheme. 

On  the  niotion  of  Mr.  Hiust  Seagek.  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  Chairman  for  presiding  during  the  session. 
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Thursday,  22nd  May,  1919. 

The  Conference  opened  at  10  a.m.,  the  Chairman  being  Mr.  John 
Stead,  Mayor  of  Invercargill. 

The  Chairman  desired  to  compliment  the  Government,  the  Honorary 
Organizer,  and  those  associated  with  him  on  the  calling-together  of  the 
Conference,  and  the  arrangements  made  in  connection  therewith.  The 
exhibition  was  a  revelation  in  itself  of  the  town-planning  movement, 
while  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  children  indicated  the  educative 
effect  it  was  likely  to  have  in  their  case,  and  it  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  their  elders  to  proceed  actively  with  the  present  movement.  In  his 
Town  of  Invercargill  up  to  a  short  time  ago  nobody  would  have  dreamt 
that  the  Mayor  would  go  to  Wellington  to  attend  a  Town-planning  Con- 
ference, there  to  hear  that  town's  wide  streets  condemned.  But  those 
streets  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  any  town-planning  movement, 
because,  if  necessary,  the  streets  could  be  improved  and  beautified  to 
comply  with  modern  town-planning  conditions  without  any  great  expense. 
They  had  now  the  necessary  lungs  to  their  town  to  carry  out  any  public- 
health  policy  that  might  be  inaugurated;  and.  generally  speaking, 
whether  to  meet  the  coming  increased  motor  traffic  or  to  comply  with 
progressive  town-planning  ideas,  Invercargill  would  be  able  to  give  effect 
to  the  same  at  less  expense  than  any  other  city  or  town  in  the  Dominion. 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  calling  on  Mr.  J.  F.  Munnings  to  read  the  next 
paper,  entitled  "  The  City  Beautiful." 


PAPER  ON   "THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL." 

By  Mr.  J.  F.  Munxixgs,  A.R.I.B.A.,  late  Architect  to  the  Government  of 

Bihar  and  Orissa 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  :  The  subject  of  this  paper, 
"  The  City  Beautiful,"  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one,  and  may  be  taken 
to  cover  every  phase  of  human  city  activity.  "  The  City  Beautiful  " 
may  be  considered  by  many  to  be  "Utopian";  it  is  certainly  ideal 
and  worthy  of  serious  consideration  ;  and.  although  there  would  appear 
to  be  little  chance  of  its  full  realization  so  far  as  our  existing  towns  are 
concerned,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  them  more  beautiful  in 
every  respect  than  they  are  at  present. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  shall  define  "  The  City  Beautiful  " 
as  the  materialized  expression  of  the  lives  of  the  people,  co-ordinated  and 
directed  in  a  common  aim  towards  the  realization  of  an  ideal. 

In  using  the  term  "  beautiful  "  in  connection  with  cities  one  is  apt  to 
consider  it  in  relation  to  external  features  and  adornments  only,  such 
as  its  show-places,  open  spaces,  squares,  and  architecture  generally,  and 
to  forget  the  lives  of  the  citizens  and  the  many  details  that  go  to  make 
up  the  sum  of  city  life.  Our  conception  of  "  The  City  Beautiful  "  should 
cover  the  whole  gamut  of  human  expression,  and  range  from  the  smallest 
article  of  use  up  to  the  greatest  and  noblest  conceptions  of  man,  such 
as  cathedrals  and  monuments  to  our  dead,  etc. 

In  proportion  as  much  thought  and  care  should  be  given  to  designing 
a  scullery  and  its  fittings  as  is  given  to  the  great  works  of  man,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  failure  in  the  case  of  a  single  detail  will 
affect  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
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In  studying  the  past  one  should  review  the  works  in  their  entiretj-,  and 
not  select  the  acknowledged  beautiful  places  alone  for  comparison  with 
our  own  shortcomings  in  New  Zealand.  Mistakes  were  made  in  the  past, 
and  we  should  not  confine  our  attention  to  successes  only,  but  give  thought 
to  failures  also.  It  is  from  failures  that  man  learns  most.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  great  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  the  town-planning  move- 
ment would  have  been  aroused  had  it  not  been  for  the  failures  and  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made  in  bygone  times. 

It  is  also  necessary  in  studying  the  beautiful  places  of  the  Old  World 
to  recall  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  created.  It  nmst  be  re- 
membered that  much  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  monarchs,  princes, 
and  wealthy  patrons,  and  that  tlie  people  as  we  understand  them  did  not 
exist  and  were  too  often  slaves.  Generally  speaking,  one  would  not  be 
far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  great  and  beautiful  works  of  the  past  held 
up  for  our  admiration  were  the  works  of  aristocracies,  and  that  the 
works  of  the  future  in  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere  must  be  the  works  of 
democracies.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  connection,  and 
the  point  1  want  to  make  is  this:  that  if  great  things — and  I  take 
"great  "  to  include  the  smallest — are  to  be  done  in  New  Zealand,  and 
our  cities  are  to  be  rendered  healthier  to  live  in  and  more  beautiful  to 
look  at,  then  use  must  be  made  of  master  minds.  In  olden  times  the 
prince,  patron,  or  church  who  or  which  instigated  proceedings  for 
the  construction  of  a  beautiful  work  was  the  master  mind — administra- 
tive if  you  like — that  co-ordinated  and  directed  the  efforts  of  the  artists 
and  craftsmen  in  the  realization  of  an  ideal. 

Haphazard,  parochial,  and  individual  efforts  of  the  many  units  com- 
posing a  democracy  can  never  produce  anything  great  and  noble  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  works  of  old.  All  efforts  must  be 
co-ordinated  and  directed  to  a  definite  end.  and  personal  tastes  and  in- 
dividual caprice  should  be  confined  to  the  smaller  details  of  life,  and  not 
intrude  into  our  civic  expressions  except  in  subordination  to  the  main 
idea.  Take  an  examj^le  :  Cathedral  Square  in  Christchurch,  originally 
conceived  as  a  whole  a  square,  has  ended  in  a  jumble  of  buildings,  ex- 
pressions of  individual  likes  and  dislikes,  chaotic  in  the  extreme,  simply 
because  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  civic  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
the  want  of  control  by  a  master  mind  capable  of  thinking  big  things.  Co- 
operation in  the  big  things  of  life  must  be  our  aim  if  anything  is  to 
be  done  in  remedying  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  making  our  cities  more 
beautiful;  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  all  our  efforts  must  rest 
on  a  sound  financial  basis  or  they  will  be  foredoomed  to  failure.  The 
physical  foundation  of  "  The  City  Beautiful  "  will  always  be  sound  engi- 
neering, embodying  the  fundamental  works  of  water-supply,  drainage, 
lighting,  and  traffic  control,  and  it  is  in  these  basic  works  that  the  greatest 
need  for  imagination  occurs.  It  is  futile  to  consider  the  fundamental 
works  above  referred  to  without  reference  to  the  whole  and  final  expres- 
sion "The  City  Beautiful";  and  let  me  here  put  forward  a  plea  for 
the  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  architects,  engineers,  artists,  and 
craftsmen,  those  upon  whose  executive  ability  must  rest  the  material 
realization  of  our  aims. 

A  common  defect  in  criticisms  of  lieautifying  schemes  and  city  im 
provements  is  that  it  is  nearly  always  assumed  tliat  the  beautification  of 
a  city  is  a  most  costly  business,  and  to  forget  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cost  of  improvement  schemes  is  that  covering  tlie  rectifica- 
tion of  past  mistakes  and  compensation  to  vested  interests.  Do  get  it 
out  of  vour  heads  that  Iieautv  in   itself  is  costly.      Beautv  is  an  abstract 
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Ealing  Garden  Suburb — A  Curved  and  Bieuracted  Road. 
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Ealing  Garden  Suburb. 
This  road  is  lined  out  so  that  the  old  trees  on  the  estate  miglit  l^e  preserved. 


AsAiuNs  1'lace,  Hami'stead  Garden  Suburb — A  Turninu-space  in  Narrow  Kesidentml  Hi' 

(Old  trees  preserved.) 
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quality  that  can  ])v  iiii]>arto(l  to  any  material,  and  has  more  to  do  with 
the  way  in  whicli  material  has  been  humanly  handled  than  with  tlie 
costliness  of  the  material  itself.  I  have  seen  many  beautiful  buildings 
in  India  made  of  mud.  and  have  built  in  mud  myself.  Tlie  Tai  Malial 
at  A<rra  is  the  most  beautiful  creation  I  have  seen."  It  is  built  of  marble 
and  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  yet  its  beauty  has  nothing  to  do 
with  elaborate  detail  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  Its 
beauty  is  architectural  abstract,  and  would  not  be  impaired  if  the  marble 
were  whitewashed.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  poverty-stricken  minds 
that  complain  of  the  impossibility  of  doing  anything  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds  and  the  dearth  of  costly  materials.  The  impress  of  mind  on 
matter  is  more  important  than  the  impress  of  gold.  Lavish  expenditure 
too  often  lead.s  to  lack  of  restraint,  vulgarity  of  display,  and  loss  of 
the  eternal  quality  of  repose.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  "  The  City 
Beautiful  ''  without  referring  to  the  great  question  of  education.  To 
the  young  we  must  look  for  the  greatest  results  in  the  future. 

Beauty  should  be  a  subject  of  study  in  all  our  schools,  and  every  possible 
use  should  be  made  of  pictures  as  a  means  for  the  cultivation  of  a  sense 
of  the  beautiful.  While  on  the  subject  of  education  it  may  not  be  out 
of  ]3lace  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  whereas  architects  in  this 
country  are  registered  and  expected  to  have  a  thorough  training  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession,  particularly  in  planning  and  design,  there 
seems  to  be  no  standard  of  ability  required  on  the  part  of  speculative 
and  other  builders  who  design  and  carry  out  work.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  enforce  a  standard  of  efficiency  in  design  on  the  part  of  architects,  it 
is  surely  just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  to  insist  on  some  vstandard 
on  the  part  of  builders.  Builders  probably  design  and  carry  out  the 
greater  part  of  our  domestic  work,  and  the  possibility  of  beautifying 
our  resi(]ential  suburbs  is  to  a  great  extent  in  their  hands.  The  builder 
must  always  remain  one  of  the  great  agencies  through  which  we  may  hope 
to  attain  a  realization  of  our  aims. 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  a  problem  with  which  we  are  all  concerned, 
and  that  is  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 

After  a  prolonged  residence  in  India,  where  one  is  brought  into  touch 
with  systems  other  than  our  own,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  cremation.  With  the  growth  of  our  cities  the  problem 
will  require  more  attention  than  ever,  and  foresight  in  planning  for  the 
future.  I  have  often  been  struck  on  my  travels  by  the  enormous  wealth 
accumulated  in  cemeteries  in  the  way  of  monuments  and  tombstones,  and 
the  immense  amount  of  highly  skilled  labour  expended  thereon,  and  the 
adoption  of  cremation  would  suggest  a  means  whereby  this  wealth  and 
labour  might  be  utilized  co-operatively  in  the  production  of  a  great  and 
beautiful  monument  to  our  dead  as  a  whole,  and  the  creation  of  a  noble 
and  uplifting  influence  in  our  midst,  in  place  of  our  present  gloomy, 
depressing,  and,  1  venture  to  say,  insanitary  burial  places. 

Another  phase  of  civic  life  which  lias  a  great  bearing  on  our 
subject  is  the  liquor  traffic.  It  may  in  many  quarters  be  regarded 
as  a  fantastic  idea  that  a  careful  study  of  liquor-traffic  control 
could  in  any  way  assist  in  beautifying  our  cities,  and  the  opinion 
1  put  forward  is  my  own  personal  one,  and  it  is  that  the  intro- 
duction of  open  cafes  would  rid  the  present  system  of  its  undesir- 
able features.  In  cafes  as  places  of  amusement,  recreation,  and 
entertainment  there  are  great  possibilities,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  thev  should  not  be  centres  of  civic  life  in  its  lighter  vein.     One  must 
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not  forget,  too,  the  importance  of  churches  in  a  city  as  places  of  beauty. 
In  whatever  we  do,  however,  let  us,  above  all.  retain  our  birthright.  "  to 
be  New-Zealanders  "  and  British.  Admire  America  as  nmch  as^-ou  like 
and  all  her  great  works,  but  do  remember  that  America  has  done  great 
and  beautiful  things  because  she  has  retained  her  own  character  and 
remained  American.  So  we,  if  we  are  to  produce  works  full  of  the  spirit 
of  New  Zealand,  must  retain  in  all  we  do  our  own  particular  character 
and  work  out  our  own  destiny,  and  not  slavishly  adopt  the  methods  and 
expressions  of  another  people.  Remember  what  we  owe  to  the  early 
settlers,  their  work  and  foresight.  Realize  the  great  traditions  they  re- 
presented and  try  to  carry  them  on.  Consider  what  we  owe  to  those 
men  who  with  foresight  and  knowledge  planned  with  reference  to  the 
future  and  the  requirements  of  tho.se  to  follow  them,  and  contrast  tliere- 
with  the  failure  of  those  who  did  follow  them  and  failed  to  plan  again 
on  larger  lines  in  extension  for  a  future  which  has  already  become  the 
present  with  its  congested  and  unsightly  areas.  It  is  all'very  well  to  i 
talk  of  garden  cities  and  garden  suburbs  and  taking  thereto  the  amenities  I 
of  city  life,  but  why  desert  our  guns,  our  pre.sent  cities?  Why  not  con- 
centrate on  rendering  tliem  more  beautiful  and  convenient?  We  have 
no  large  cities  in  New  Zealand,  and  there  is  still  ample  scope  for  improve- 
ment and  comprehensive  planning  for  the  future.  I  venture  to  predict 
one  of  the  developments  of  the  near  future  to  be  the  introduction  of 
blocks  of  flats  into  our  cities.  One  cannot  overlook  labour  difficulties, 
the  impossibility  of  getting  domestic  help  nowadays,  and  the  influence 
such  a  state  of  affairs  must  have  on  the  lives  of  many  people  who  can 
no  longer  maintain  large  liouses,  and  who  are  already  looking  for  a  solu- 
tion of  their  difficulties.      Flats  would  provide  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Although  there  would  appear  to  be  little  prospect  of  any  new  cities 
springing  up  in  tlieir  entirety  in  New  Zealand  at  one  operation  as  it 
were,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  to  a  city  of  that  type  which  I  had  the 
lionour  to  design  and  see  carried  out  in  India,  i  refer  to  the  new 
Government  capital  of  the  Province  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  at  Patna,  on 
tlie  Ganges,  which  I  shall  illustrate  with  plans  and  photographs  taken 
from  executed  work.  Tlie  fundamental  feature  underlying  the  planning 
of  this  city  was  zoning.  A  reference  to  the  plan  on  the  screen  will  show 
how  this  zoning  was  accomplished  to  give  accommodation  for  the  different 
classes  to  be  housed. 

The  main  feature  of  the  city  is  the  central  processional  avenue, 
running  east  and  west  between  The  Secretariat  or  Government  offices 
and  Government  House.  The  lay-out  is  an  extensive  and  open  one  to 
fulfil  local  conditions,  and  through  the  city  there  runs  the  old  bed  of 
tlie  Sone  River,  the  course  of  which  and  the  consideration  of  Gangetic 
floods  were  the  main  physical  features  regulating  road-design.  Although 
the  plan  is  spacious  and  large  compounds  are  allotted  to  each  house,  the 
sites  are  not  as  a  whole  as  large  as  is  customary  in  the  ordinary  civil 
station  in  India,  as  it  is  found  that  with  water  and  lighting  supplies 
and  drainage-systems  great  consideration  has  to  be  given  to  the  spacing 
of  buildings.  An  open  lay-out  leads  to  long  dead  runs  of  water-mains, 
sewers,  and  lighting-wires,  and  becomes  expensive.  With  drainage  the 
difficulty  arises  of  adequate  flushing.  The  houses  were  planned  in  doidjle 
rows,  and  between  tliem  were  placed  the  service  roads,  along  which  were 
also  led  all  sewer,  water,  and  light  mains,  telegraph-lines,  Szc.  This 
system  tends  to  the  elimination  of  unsightly  lighting  and  telegraph  poles 
from  the  main  and  front  streets.  About  these  service  roads  also  were 
gi-()uped  the  servants"  quarters,  stables,  and  motor-garages. 
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Earswtck  Garden  Suburb — A  Narrow  Residential  Road,  with  Grass  Verges,  and 
Trees  and  Houses  set  well  back. 
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In  planiiiii<r  garden  cities  and  suburbs  it  would  bo  advisable  to  re- 
member that  oi)en  lay-outs  add  to  capital  cost. 

The  illustrations  of  two  small  houses  show  how  architectural  character 
can  be  imparted  to  low  fiat-roofed  buildings,  which  usually  have  a 
tendency  to  look  boxy.  In  dealing  with  open  spaces,  squares,  &c., 
breadth  of  handling  is  required.  The  greater  part  of  squares  and  open 
spaces  can  be  viewed  from  one  standpoint,  hence  arises  the  necessity  for 
treating  them  architecturally  as  a  wliole,  regulating  skylines,  the  styles 
of  tlie  buildings,  and  preserving  in  the  elevations  a  sense  of  the  plan. 

I  shall  show  on  the  screens  various  views  of  Old-World  places  illus- 
trating the  particular  points  I  wish  to  emphasize.  In  dealing  witli  a 
circus,  for  instance,  every  effort  should  lie  made  to  preserve  its  circular 
character  in  the  elevations  and  retain  in  the  skyline  the  eliptical 
silhouette.      The  same  tiling  applies  to  squares,  octagons,  Szc. 

Take  the  octagon  in  Dunedin.  it  is  a  beautiful  place  with  trees  and 
monuments,  but  as  an  octagon  it  is  a  failure,  the  buildings  round  its 
perimeter  bearing  little  or  no  relation  to  the  plan.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  we  see  objects  in  three  dimensions — length,  breadth,  and 
thickness — and  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this  :  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
a  space  to  have  a  particular  form  or  plan  ;  that  form  should  follow 
through  the  elevations.  The  Dunedin  octagon  is  an  octagon  in  two 
dimensions  only,  and,  again,  it  is  wrongly  planted  as  an  octagon.  The 
trees  are  centrally  placed,  and  run  mainly  alongside  the  road  throtigh 
its  centre,  and  ob.scure  completely  the  octagonal  character  of  the  plan. 

In  planting  spaces  with  a  definite  form  or  plan,  the  trees  or  shrubs 
planted  therein  should  augment  the  fundamental  form  of  plan,  and  not 
detract  therefrom.  How  often  one  sees  views  of  planted  streets  which 
have  obviously  been  taken  from  an  upstairs  window  !  A  bird's-eye  view 
is  all  very  well  to  illustrate  a  general  scheme  by,  but  it  fails  completely 
to  give  any  idea  of  what  a  person  in  the  street  will  see  from  his  stand- 
point. The  object  should  be  not  to  produce  pretty  screen  pictures,  but 
beautiful  views  to  be  taken  in  from  the  normal  position  of  man — i.e., 
when  on  his  feet  on  the  road  or  footpath. 

Christchurcli  Catliedral  Square  is  another  example  of  the  character 
of  plan  being  lost  in  elevation,  and  again  the  tree-planting  is  wrong. 
The  trees  obscure  the  square,  and  do  not  enhance  the  square  as  a  square 
but  merely  as  a  space.  It  is  very  important  in  planting  streets  to  select 
trees  that  will  not  grow  too  large  and  eventually  shut  out  the  sun  and 
views.  The  photos  of  planted  streets  in  some  of  the  garden  cities  are 
misleading,  as  in  them  one  sees  the  trees  at  an  early  stage  in  their  growth 
before  they  have  attained  mastery  of  the  scene.  Avenues  if  too  long 
become  very  monotonous,  and  are  best  used  as  features  of  contrast  than 
generally. 

The  treatment  of  lighting  and  telegraph  poles  and  wires  is  one  re- 
quiring carefid  attention,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  opportunities 
occur  and  funds  become  available  all  pipes,  wires.  &c.,  will  be  run  in 
conduits  below  ground.  Advertisements  may  mar  a  city  if  indis- 
criminately used  and  badly  designed.  Advertisements  have  come  to  stay, 
and  as  such  should  be  of  "the  highest  order,  and  studied  with  due  con- 
sideration to  the  buildings  thev  are  placed  on  and  to  tlie  general  effect  of 
the  whole.  One  would  like  to' see  all  minor  street  details,  such  as  lamp- 
posts, post-boxes,  waste-paper  boxes.  &c..  well  and  beautifully  designed, 
and  band-stands  given  study  too.  The  ordinary  stock  pattern  band- 
stand selected  from  an  ironfounder's  catalogue  is  bound  to  create  a  dis- 
cordant note  wherever  placed. 

6* 
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The  importance  of  monuments  and  memorials  as  enhancements  to  a 
city  cannot  be  overrated.  There  is  a  tendency  nowadays  to  for^^et  that 
the  true  function  of  a  memorial  is  to  memorialize  soiiie  noble  qualitv  or 
spirit,  and  to  consider  them  from  a  purely  utilitarian  standpoint.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  do  so,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
those  who  constantly  demand  that  memorials  shall  be  solely  utilitarian, 
and  whose  one  idea  seems  to  be  that  material  or  physical  benefit  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  things.  It  is  the  idea  behind  the  memorial,  the 
heroic  spirit  of  those  to  wliom  it  is  erected,  that  it  is  important  to  portray. 
No  memorial  that  does  not  rise  above  the  mere  physical  or  material  plane 
can  ever  be  great.  There  must  be  an  lieroic  quality  about  it.  an  in- 
describable something  that  will  take  man  out  of  himself  and  make  him 
think  and  feel.  As  an  example  of  the  heroic  quality  in  a  monument  take 
the  statue  of  Colleoni  at  Venice.  It  is  the  spirit  and  force  of  tlie  thing 
that  appeals  to  one,  and  not  the  mere  execution  in  bronze  of  human  and 
animal  forms.  The  object  was  not  to  make  a  portrait  statue  of  Colleoni 
and  his  horse,  but  to  depict  the  forces  of  which  Colleoni  was  the  in- 
strument. Amongst  other  decorative  features  desirable  in  a  city  are 
fountains,  and  these  should  be  functional  and  not  mere  piles  of  masonry 
or  bronze;  they  should  play  water.  The  main  beauty  of  a  fountain 
lies  in  the  play  of  water  and  the  lines  the  water  takes,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  refreshing  sound  it  makes  in  falling.  Fountains  set  in  garden- 
like recesses  would  form  admirable  breaks  in  our  monotonous  streets,  and 
it  would  seem  that  opportunities  for  their  introduction  must  occur  in  our 
existing  towns  in  which  a  number  of  buildings  will  have  to  come  down  and 
be  rebuilt.  It  might  be  possible  to  secure  portions  of  land  abutting  on  to 
the  street  for  this  purpose.  Again,  these  garden  recesses  might  form  focal 
points  of  beauty  to  be  co-ordinated  and  linked  up  in  a  more  general 
scheme  as  opportunity  occurred.  In  considering  what  can  be  done  to 
beautify  our  cities  we  must  look  well  ahead,  even  centuries,  and  work  for 
those  who  will  follow  us.  A  city  cannot  be  built  or  beautified  in  a  day, 
and  one  must  be  prepared  to  sow  without  the  possibility  of  seeing  in 
one's  own  lifetime  the  fruits  of  one's  labour.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is,  that  without  a  healthy  virile  civic  spirit  and  a  willintrness  to 
work  in  co-operation  for  the  good  of  all  "  The  City  Beautiful  "  will 
remain  Utopian. 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  ABOVE  PAPER. 

-Mr.  W.  H.  Moi^TGOMERY,  B.A.,  C.B.E.  (Director  of  Vocational 
Training),  did  not  intend  to  speak  on  the  question  of  town-planning, 
but,  as  he  had  been  associated  with  the  administration  of  the  Defence 
Department  during  the  Avar,  he  desired  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question 
of  soldiers'  memorials,  which  he  hoped  would  form  on  essential  part  of 
the  town-planning  operations  of  the  future.  He  wished  to  put  Ijefore 
them  some  propositions,  some  principles,  relating  to  the  provision  of 
suitable  soldiers'  memorials,  and  to  prove  his  contentions  in  that  respect 
if  time  permitted.  If  time  did  not  permit  he  still  hoped  the  propositions 
or  principles  he  advanced  would  not  be  forgotten.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(1.)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  to  erect  fitting 
memorials  for  their  soldiers  who  had  fought  and  suffered  in  the 
great  war. 

(2.)  Such  memorials  should  be  permanent. 

(3.)  They  and  their  surroundings  slioidd  be  artistic. 

(4.)  They  should  not  be  erected  with  utilitarian  objects. 
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(5.)  No    parochialism    should    prevent    rheiii   securin<r   the   best   talent 

in  the  world  to  design  them. 
(6.)  Tliey  should  not  be  erected  haphazard,  but  on  a  co-ordinated 
system.  To  study  the  question  and  ensure  such  co-ordination 
a  Government  Commissioner  should  be  appointed  without  delay. 
He  wished  to  refer  specially  to  proposition  (4),  because  that  was  the 
grave  danger  in  the  i)ath  of  war  memorials— the  tendency  to  make 
them  utilitarian.  Being  a  commercial  country  we  looked  at  matters  from 
the  point  of  view  of  getting  value  for  any  money  we  spent,  and  when 
a  proposal  was  advanced  to  put  up  a  war  memorial  some  parochially 
minded  person  immediately  said,  "This  is  a  splendid  chance  to  put  up 
a  technical  school,  or  make  a  recreation-ground,  by  way  of  perpetuating 
the  deeds  of  our  soldiers."  That  tendency  had 'to  be  combated.  He 
would  give  the  following  illustration  :  Supposing  a  family  had  lost  one 
of  its  members  in  the  war,  it  was  customary  to  erect  a  headstone  to 
his  memory  in  the  cemetery.  No  one  suggested  such  things  as  a  memorial 
sofa  or  memorial  gramophone  for  the  house,  although  they  might  be  very 
much  required;  the  monument  in  the  cemetery  was  preferred.  So  with 
the  larger  question  they  were  considering,  if  there  were  one  occasion  more 
than  another  in  regard  to  which  they  should  have  a  united,  undoubted 
object  it  should  be  the  recent  great  war  in  which  there  had  been  so 
much  suffering.  To  put  the  money  for  a  memorial  into  such  things  as 
technical  schools,  roads,  and  bridges  meant  that  the  memorial  was  lost 
in  a  few  years,  while  the  local  object  was  attained.  Such  an  idea  went 
against  the  principle  he  had  suggested,  that  the  memorials  should  be  per- 
manent. The  only  way  to  secure  permanency  was  by  erecting  them  in 
such  a  way  that  future  generations  would  appreciate  the  memorial  ideal, 
and  not  find  any  utilitarianism  in  the  conception.  He  had  no  time  to 
speak  of  the  forms  the  memorials  should  take,  but  he  suggested  that 
they  should  be  looked  at  with  the  vision  of  those  living  100  years  hence. 
The  Minister  of  Defence  had  alluded  to  the  Nelson  Column  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  over  100  years  old;  but  it  was  as  fine  a  memorial  to-day  as  when 
it  was  built.  If  they  looked  at  the  matter  from  such  a  distance  they 
would  arrive  at  the  true  perspective.  The  idea  was  summed  up  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Arf  Magazine  (which  he  had  somewhat  adapted), 
as  follows  : — 

(1.)  No    stereotyped    form    could    be    laid    down    for    the    forms    of 

memorials,  but  some  general  principles  might  be  formulated. 
(2.)  They  should  look  on  a  memorial  with  the  vision  of  those  who  lived 

100  years  hence. 
(3.)  Memorials  should  express  the  emotion  of  the  present,  the  memory 

of  the  past,  and  be  an  inspiration  for  the  future. 
The  Nelson  Column  fulfilled  those  three  conditions.  How  far  were 
they  embodied  in  the  utilitarian  proposal  for  memorial  technical  schools 
or  for  recreation-grounds?  The  latter  would  not  express  the  emotion  of 
the  present;  they  would  not  be  a  memory  of  the  past,  nor  an  inspiration 
for  the  future.  He  suggested  that  if  those  three  principles  were  borne  in 
mind  when  memorials  were  being  erected  they  would  not  go  far  wrong. 

Tliere  was  one  form  of  memorial  that  was  apt  to  be  neglected  in  New 
Zealand — decorative  art.  In  England,  Canada,  and  Australia  great 
preparations  were  being  made  to  commemorate  the  noble  deeds  of 
their  soldiers  in  the  great  war  by  decorative  paintings.  In  Canada 
a  corps  of  artists  was  employed  in  painting  pictures  as  frescoes  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  other  buildings  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of 
Canadian  and  English  soldiers.  Why  could  they  not  do  the  same  here, 
and  decorate  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with  frescoes  recalling 
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the  deeds  of  our  soldiers  in  the  h^te  war?  They  had  not  only  to  think  of 
memorials  of  marble  and  bronze.  Around  tlie  House  of  Connnons,  in 
tlie  Royal  Exchanfje,  and  in  American  buildinprs  lie  liad  seen  frescoes 
that  appealed  more  to  sentiment  than  any  inemorials  in  stone  or 
bronze,  and  he  hoped  that  whatever  form  of  memorial  was  decided  on 
in  New  Zealand  decorative  art  would  not  be  forgotten.  In  conclusion, 
he  moved.  That  the  Government  be  requested  to  set  up  a  National  Com- 
mission to  study  the  question  of  war  memorials  and  to  ensure  co-operation 
in  erecting  them.  Nothing  short  of  national  action,  in  liis  opinion, 
would  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  such  an  important  question. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Guinness 
(Timaru  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Association),  and  agreed  to;  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able  and 
instructive  address. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Salmond  (President  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  President  of  Dunedin  Town-planning  Association)  said 
he  found  it  rather  difficult  to  speak  after  Mr.  Munnings,  because  of  the 
excellence  of  his  address.  Mr.  Munnings  had  taken  them  with  his  slides 
into  some  of  the  best  cities  of  the  world  to  show  what  is  being  done  there, 
and  it  almost  took  one's  breath  away  to  try  to  put  before  the  Conference 
some  of  the  smaller  reforms  which  should  be  attempted  in  New  Zealand. 
They  in  New  Zealand  could  do  only  little  things  as  compared  with  the 
wonderful  improvements  which  had  been  shown  as  having  been  effected 
in  the  larger  continental  cities.  He  had  seen  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  beautiful  cities  of  Germany,  France,  and  America,  and  he  had 
returned  with  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  follow  somewhat  on 
those  lines  in  New  Zealand.  But  really  when  one  came  down  to  hard 
facts  and  looked  back  over  the  last  five  or  six  years  it  was  very  little 
in  the  way  of  improvement  that  had  been  wrought  in  the  Dominion's 
conditions.  The  beautiful  nuist  consist  of  everything  in  our  cities,  in 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people,  in  their  freedom  from  slums, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  would  be 
found  that  the  people  love  beautiful  things;  they  loved  good  things 
and  liked  to  have  them  round  them,  and  eschewed  those  things  which  were 
ugly  and  sordid.  In  Dunedin  they  had  an  Amenities  and  Town-planning 
Society,  which  held  garden  competitions  and  gave  prizes  for  the  best- 
kept  gardens  in  tlie  city.  A  great  many  entries  were  received  for  these 
competitions,  which  were  liaving  a  decidedly  good  effect.  Even  those 
who  ditl  not  enter  for  the  competitions  were  compelled  to  keep  their 
gardens  and  homes  clean  and  tidy  by  those  who  did.  This  was  one  way 
in  which  every  private  citizen  could  assist  in  improving  his  town. 
There  were  certainly  dilapidated  fences  to  be  seen  in  some  places,  and 
he  thought  a  City  Corporation  was  not  doing  its  duty  which  neglected 
to  compel  citizens  to  put  their  frontages  in  proper  order.  He  thought 
the  school-children  should  be  taught  to  take  an  early  interest  in  these 
things,  and  to  care  for  flowers  and  the  other  beautiful  things  of  nature. 
The  parks  should  be  kept  tid}-,  and  the  children  should  have  it  impressed 
on  them  that  these  matters  did  concern  them  personally.  Of  course,  in 
addition  to  these  small  matters  it  was  necessary  for  the  people  as  a 
whole  to  go  in  for  the  adequate  provision  of  parks,  open  spaces,  monu- 
ments, &c.,  which  involved  expenditure  and  thought  on  trained  lines,  but 
the  points  he  had  mentioned  were  small  matters  wliich  every  citizen  could 
attend    to   without   much   trouble. 
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Dr.  CHAKLE8  Chilton,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S.  (Pro- 
fessor of  Biolofry.  Canterbury  College,  and  representative  of  Christchurch 
Beautifying  Association),  said  he  did  not  propose  in  the  short  time  at 
his  disposal  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  Mr.  Munnings's  excellent  paper, 
nor  to  make  any  general  remarks,  except  that  while  it  had  doubtless  been 
a  great  education  for  the  Conference  to  listen  to  Mr.  Munnings,  and  to 
see  his  slides  showing  town-planning  principles  in  continental  cities, 
yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  we  in  New  Zealand  had 
to  copy  these  features  in  the  Dominion's  centres.  Every  city  must  con- 
sider its  own  natural  advantages,  climate,  and  surroundings,  and  make 
the  most  it  possibly  could  of  them,  with  the  addition  of  the  lessons  from 
the  past.  Some  time  ago  he  had  urged  in  Christchurch  that  they  should 
have  fountains  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  They  had  a  few, 
but  these  were  seldom  playing.  He  called  them  "obtrusive  unvera- 
cities."  Dr.  Chilton  then  proceeded  to  show  a  series  of  lantern-slides 
of  fountains  in  various  continental  and  other  cities,  including  those 
at  Versailles.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  those  at  Versailles  required 
a  great  quantity  of  water,  which  had  to  be  brought  long  distances.  He 
understood  it  cost  £700  or  £S00,  and  consequently  the  fountains  were 
only  playing  at  stated  times  once  or  twice  a  year.  This  would  not  be  the 
case  in  a  city  like  Christchurch,  where  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  where  at  little  or  no  expense  they  might  have  their  fountains 
always   inlaying. 

Miss  PHa';BE  Myers  (Wellington  Kindergarten  Association)  said  she 
felt  they  were  getting  a  liberal  education  from  Mr.  Munnings's  paper, 
but  she  wished  to  come  back  to  our  own  conditions  because  they  were  what 
concerned  us  most.  Beauty  in  reference  to  the  life  of  the  people  was 
the  aim  of  town-planning  and  was  productive  of  the  citizen  beautiful, 
and  in  connection  with  the  city  beautiful  they  should  keep  this  constantly 
in  mind.  She  took  as  her  text  "  health  is  beauty."  Health  depended 
upon  cleanliness,  and  therefore  cleanliness  was  the  first  duty;  and  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  they  muvst  regard  cleanliness  was  from  the  point  of 
view  of  food  in  order  to  secure  the  citizen  beautiful.  Food  was  con- 
sidered as  incidental  to  life,  but  it  was  an  incident  that  occurred  daily, 
Sundays  and  holidays  not  excepted,  and  therefore  it  was  essential  that 
they  should  have  cleanliness  with  respect  to  food.  Our  present  conditions 
with  regard  to  this  matter  were  anything  but  clean.  Perhaps  the  women 
in  the  audience  would  understand  that  better  than  the  men.  They  had 
only  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the  various  articles  of  diet  were  received 
into  their  homes  to  realize  how  very  much  this  was  the  case.  The  perish- 
able articles  of  diet  should  receive  as  little  handling  as  possible  in  order 
to  prevent  contamination,  and  she  was  satisfied  that  these  things  were 
not  receiving  the  respect  they  deserved.  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling 
that  any  reference  to  our  bodily  needs  was  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  civic  larder.  The  civic  larder  of  the  Empire 
City  of  New  Zealand  was  to  be  found  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their 
meeting-place,  where  they  would  see  the  Wellington  fish-market  which 
represented  the  civic  larder.  It  might  be  that  it  was  a  remnant  of  the 
time  when  all  work  connected  with  household  duties  was  performed  by 
slaves  that  made  them  feel  that  this  was  something  to  be  ashamed  of, 
but  nowadays  this  work  was  performed  by  women  who  were  the  citizens 
of  the  country,  and  they  ought  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  work. 
We  wanted  a  changed  attitude,  a  change  in  spirit,  in  regard  to  this.  If 
thev  could  onlv  realize  that  the  body  was  the  temple  in  which  the  spirit 
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dwelt   slie  did  not   think  thov  would   attempt  to  undervalue  the   import- 
ance of  this  work.      If  they  realized  that  the  body  was  a  temple,  then  they 
would   realize  that   it  must  be  treated  with  reverence,   and  that  anything 
conne(;ted  witli  it  was  worthy  of  respect.      The  motto  that  had  been  given 
by  our  great  General  was  one  they  could  adopt  on  every  occasion — "  Each 
for   all."      They   must   get   the  community  thought  and  give  effect  to   it. 
Tliey  should  think  not  as  individuals  living,  but  as  a  community  living. 
It  was  rather  new  to  us  in  this  part   of  the  world  to  train  ourselves  to 
believe  this,  though  we  had  to  tliink  not  so  much  of  the  individual  need 
as  the  need  of  the  conuuunity  of  whicii  the  individual  was  part.      That 
meant  that  the  community  must  take  upon  itself  the  duty  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  individual.      The  community  had  to  teach  people  how  to 
live;    it  liad   to  teach  this  new  mode  of  life.      Therefore  the  community 
must   be   able  to  show  people  liow  this  was  to  be  done — not   merely  tell 
tliem,  but  show  them  how  it  could  be  done.      The  organizer  of  the  Con- 
ference knew  how  to  teach  people  because  he  had  brought  to  this  Con- 
ference   things   they   could    see    for    themselves,    and   that   was    what    the 
community  would  have  to  do  in  order  to  teach  people  how  to  live  in  this 
new   way.      The  community  would  have  to  provide  the  necessary  people 
for  this.     As   a   result   of  the  great  war  the   importance  of   this  subject 
was  brought  home   to  them.     The   recent   investigations  that   had  taken 
place  in  America  in  regard  to  child-welfare  had  shown  a  want  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  people  who  had  to  deal   with  the  child  in  the 
early  days  of  its  life.      It  had  been  found,  she  thought,  that  70  per  cent, 
of  the  defects  discovered  in  adults  could  have  been  prevented  in  the  first 
six   years   of  life,    and   that  most   of   them  were   due  to  want   of   proper 
attention    to   feeding — mostly    digestive   troubles.     During   the    influenza 
epidemic,    also,    they   had    had    a   splendid   object-lesson    in   the   children 
who  had  been  brought  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  city,  for  they  had  noticed 
a  marked   improvement  in  the  appearance  of  tliese  children  even   in  the 
few  days  they  were  living  under  proper  conditions.      The  improvement 
in  some  cases  was  so  great  that  the  children  could  hardly  be  recognized. 
If  they  were  to  regard  this  matter  in  the  proper  way  the  civic  authorities 
would  have  to  look  to  the  collection,  the  transportation,   and  the  distri- 
bution of  food,  particularly  of  perishable  food.      She  did  not  mean  that 
they   should  have  merely   a   market.      That  was  not  her   idea,   but   there 
should  be   a   sort   of  combination   that   would   be   an   object-lesson  to  the 
conmumity,    and   particularly   to  the   women,    so   that   they   might   learn 
how  to  deal  with  this  matter.      A  great  deal  had  been  said   about  com- 
munal  kitchens,  but  we  knew  practically   nothing  about  them,   not  even 
whether   they   would   suit    us.      The   subject   was   one    tliat   would   have  to 
be  considered  much  more  widely;    but  if  they  could  have  in  a  civic  centre 
a  larder   in    a  building  suitable,   simple,   dignified,    and  clean,   so   as  to 
combine  beauty  and  utility — and  the  suitability  would  be  the  beauty  of 
it;    and  in  connection  with  the  kitchen,  in  which  they  shoidd  have  people 
who  understood  the  science  of  dietetics  so  that  they  could  have  food  pre- 
sented to  them   in  proper  proportions,   not  the  result  of  e.xperiment  but 
of  actual  knowledge;    and  recreation-rooms  and  rest-rooms — all  the  things 
they  had  been   talking  about — she  thought  they   would   perhaps  be   able 
to   find   out   better   exactly    what   kind    of   things   would   suit   them   best. 
It  would  certainly   give   our   women    much   ease   if   they   could   get   what 
they   wanted   near  home,   but   it  would  be  well  that   they   should   have   a 
place  where  they  could  meet  and  enjoy  the  amenities  of  life,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  such  a  scheme  should  be  worked  out  as  that  of  which  she 
had    "iven    the   barest    outline.      Time    would    not    admit    of    elaboration. 
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111  this  matter  she  tliought  they  shonhl  take  as  their  aim  beaiitv  in  con- 
nection with  this  as  in  all  other  things;  that  it  was  to  be  the 'means  of 
health  and  happiness;  their  watchword,  welfare;  so  that  in  the  end 
tliey  would  reach  the  city  beautiful,  which  would  be  the  embodiment  of 
the  dream  of  the  people,  because  it  was  for  the  people  and  of  the  people 
rhey  were  thinking. 

Mrs.  Haguk  Smith  (Wanganui)  would  like  to  say  that  it  was  co-opera- 
tion that  was  needed.  If  they  could  only  impress  upon  the  Conference 
the  urgency  of  teaching  more  co-operation  in  education  and  in  all  things 
for  the  people — if  they  could  only  get  more  co-operation  carried  out  in 
all  their  plans — they  would  get  a  very  great  deal  more  accomplished  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people. 

Mr.  X.  Wallnl-tt  (Auckland  Architectural  Students'  Association;  said 
Tliat  there  was  a  little  point  that  might  be  mentioned,  he  thought,  in 
eonnectio;i  with  civic  improvement.  That  was  the  necessity  of  super- 
vision by  trained  men.  They  could  go  on  improving  our  cities  with 
local  talent  only  to  a  certain  extent.  He  thought  Auckland  had  reached 
that  stage  now — other  cities  too,  perhaps — but  he  would  take  Auckland 
as  an  example  because  he  knew  it  best.  There  was  such  a  thing  in  civic 
improvements  as  formal  civic  treatment  in  the  design,  as  contrasted  with 
the  natural  rustic  treatment.  It  was  only  the  trained  planner  who  could 
decide  which  to  use  correctly.  Here  was  an  example.  Just  lately  the 
old  stone  wall  round  the  cemetery  at  Grafton  Bridge,  Auckland,  had  been 
pulled  down  and  replaced  by  rockeries  planted  with  flowers,  and  the 
corner  laid  out  witli  seats,  etc.  As  rockery-work  it  was  very  fine,  and 
great  credit  was  due  to  the  man  who  did  it  :  but,  though  rustic  treatment 
was  all  right  in  its  proper  place,  there  it  was  placed  in  a  position  where 
only  formal  lines  prevailed.  It  was  a  question  there  of  whether  a  formal 
lay-out  of  the  corner  would  not  have  been  best.  Even  had  the  present 
treatment  some  architectural  feature  to  connect  it  up  with  the  sur- 
rounding arch  it  might  not  have  been  so  obviously  rustic  beside  the 
surrounding  buildings.  Also  he  saw  that  two  cyprus-trees,  the  finest 
trees  in  the  world  for  architectural  effect,  had  been  cut  out  with  other 
trees  from  the  corner.  Now.  these  were  just  points  that  had  occurred 
to  him  whicli  called  for  the  carrying-out  of  their  civic  improvements 
from  an  authority  on  town-planning.  If  it  was  going  to  be  expensive  to 
procure  such  advice,  might  he  suggest  there,  though  perhaps  it  was  out 
of  place,  that  the  Government  should  give  a  scholarship  and  train  its 
own  man  or  men  at  the  nearest  School  of  Town-planning. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Xeamk  (Wanganui  Town-planning  and  Beautifying  Asso- 
ciation) called  attention  to  the  display  in  the  exhibition  of  the  photo- 
graphs from  Wanganui  in  connection  with  the  education  of  children  as 
to  the  preservation  of  public  places.  A  large  number  of  children  would 
be  noticed  playing  in  the  public  parks.  In  Wanganui  the  association 
had  found  that  in  many  cases  where  the  parks  had  been  beautified  by 
the  planting  of  trees  and  the  con.struction  of  flower-gardens  a  great  deal 
of  damage  had  been  done  wilfully  and  by  the  robbery  of  the  flowers. 
It  was  not  altogether  done  liy  children,  but  sometimes  by  those  of  older 
growth.  In  order  to  combat  this  destructive  spirit  the  society  got  into 
toucli  with  the  Borough  Council  and  the  educational  authorities,  and 
invited  the  school-cliildren  of  the  whole  education  area  to  the  number 
of  three  thousand  to  a  big  picnic.  Two  thousand  attended,  and  were 
entertained.  During  the  dav  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  children  that 
th-  public  gardens  were  their  own.   and   rhat   they  should  learn  to  take 
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care  of  tliem,  to  take  pride  in  tiieiu,  and  to  protect  them  from  vandalism. 
The  moral  was  to  start  with  the  children  and  teach  them  to  take  a  pride 
in  all  jjublic  gardens  as  they  were  their  own. 

Mr.  J.  G.  McKknzik  (Director  of  Parks  and  Reserves.  Wellington 
City  Council)  said  the  cultivation  of  trees  in  cities  was  beneficial  in 
many  ways,  and  in  the  realization  of  the  city  beautiful  shade-trees 
played  a  most  important  part.  While  visitors  admired  the  beautiful 
buildings  of  Paris  and  Washington,  all  admitted  that  the  chief  attrac- 
tions were  their  beautiful  avenues  of  shade-trees.  The  86,000  street- 
trees  of  Paris,  in  the  upkeep  of  which  100  workmen  were  constantly 
employed,  showed  the  possibility  of  cultivating  large  trees  in  streets  and 
public  places  under  adverse  circumstances.  From  the  viewpoint  of  health 
he  needed  but  recall  a  few  well-known  facts.  Trees  lielped  to  purify  the 
air  by  absorbing  the  carbonic-acid  gas  that  was  exhaled  by  man,  and 
giving  back  the  pure  oxygen  he  needed.  The  animal  and  vegetable 
world  therefore  complemented  eacli  other,  and  one  furnished  the  con- 
ditions and  forces  by  which  the  other  maintained  life  and  health. 

The  first  cost  of  planting  was  very  small  compared  with  other  street- 
improvements,  and  while  the  costly  road-surface  would  deteriorate  with 
age  and  needed  constant  repair,  the  trees,  if  cared  for,  would  thrive 
and  grow,  and  the  first  cost  would  be  insignificant  when  compared  with 
their  increased  value  as  years  went  by.  Probably  no  work  in  horticul- 
ture requires  more  judgment  and  good  management  than  planting  street- 
trees.  The  soil  was  invariably  bad;  tlien  dust,  injurious  smoke,  and 
gas-leaks  made  their  establishment  hard.  It  was  necessary,  tlierefore, 
that  the  selection  of  varieties  should  be  limited  to  those  kinds  that  throve 
under  these  adverse  conditions.  Taking  all  points  into  consideration, 
the  most  satisfactory  trees  were  the  elms,  oaks,  limes,  and  chestnuts. 

Trees  for  this  purpose  required  to  be  well-trained  straight-stemmed 
plants  of  nearly  a  uniform  height  of  not  less  than  10  ft.,  with  the  head 
beginning  at  about  7  ft.  and  the  stem  fully  3  in.  in  diameter.  Although 
the  tree  was  to  be  formal  in  shape,  its  natural  habit  of  growth  should 
be  preserved,   at  the  same  time  keeping  it  symmetrical  and  full-headed. 

The  to}),  when  planted,  sliould  be  cut  back  to  about  one-third  of 
its  length.  For  the  best  results  the  active  leaf -surf  ace  and  the  active 
rootlets  must  1)l'  in  direct  proportion.  The  interdependence  of  the  roots 
and  leaves  is  complete.  If  the  leaves  were  stripped  off  by  the  wind,  or 
attacked  by  l)light  or  insect  pests,  a  corresponding  amount  of  roots 
died  from  lack  of  nourishment.  If  roots  were  reduced  in  transplanting 
the  foliage  of  the  whole  top  would  suffer  in  proportion,  and  very  often 
nor  survive  the  shock. 

In  the  nursery  the  tree  should  be  trained  to  withstand  the  hardships 
of  its  final  home.  Annual  transplanting  cuts  the  large  anchor  roots  and 
developed  lateral  rootlets,  just  as  the  lateral  branches  were  developed 
when  the  leader  was  headed  back.  In  this  way  a  bunchy  fibrous  root- 
system  was  obtained  that  would  sustain  the  demands  of  the  top  when 
the  tree  was  finally  planted. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  tree,  if  not  more  so,  was  the  preparation 
of  soil.  At  least  G."5  cubic  feet  of  ground  snould  be  excavated  from  the 
hole.  He  usually  made  this  7  ft.  long,  .3  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  deep.  Good 
top-soil,  enriched  with  well-rotted  manure  or  bone-meal,  should  then  take 
the  place  of  clay,  stones,  broken  bottles,  tins,  and  rubbish  of  all  descrip- 
tion  that   were  usually  encountered.      The  perfect  soil  was  a   deep  loose 
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loam  which  permitted  satisfactory  aeration  and  drainage,  hut  tliis  was 
not  usually  met  with. 

Besides  soil  to  feed  on,  a  tree,  like  an  animal,  needed  air  for  respira- 
tion. Not  only  the  leaves,  but  the  surface  of  the  twigs,  branches,  and 
roots  were  covered  with  breathing-pores,  which  conducted  air  into  the 
interior.  That  roots  breathe  was  not  often  realized.  When  trees  were 
planted  too  deeply,  or  the  ground  around  them  was  raised  in  course  of 
improvements,  many  a  tree  was  lost. 

The  more  compact  the  soil  and  deeper  the  cover  the  surer  the  result. 
'•  Death  from  suffocation  "—the  same  was  true  of  trees  overloaded  with 
moisture,  usually  caused  by  bad  drainage.      The  lack  of  air  killed  them. 

■\\  hen  it  was  realized  that  a  good-sized  tree  ten  years  old,  alwut  30  ft. 
high,  would  draw  through  its  stem  and  give  off  into  the  air  GOO  gallons 
of  water  daily  the  need  of  moisture  and  drainage  was  evident.  If  it  had 
to  live  on  what  came  to  it  in  rain  it  would  not  last  in  liealtli  a  week. 

In  planting,  the  tree  should  be  set  about  as  deep  as  it  stood  in  the 
nursery;  the  roots  next  spread  naturally;  sift  fine  soil  around  them, 
and  work  it  in  close  witli  a  pointed  stick,'  so  that  no  place  remained  un- 
filled, to  within  about  i  in.  from  the  top.  This  was  then  firmly  rammed, 
and  then  filled  with  water.  When  it  had  taken  all  the  water  it  could 
hold,  cover  with  3  in.  of  loose  soil  to  act  as  a  mulch  to  retain  the  moisture. 
A  12  ft.  stake  should  be  driven  into  the  ground  alongside  the  tree 
to  support  the  stem,  to  keep  it  rigid  and  prevent  it  from  being  bent 
out  of  shape  by  strong  winds.  The  constant  swaying  of  the  stem  also 
interfered  with  the  establisliment  of  fine  hair-like  feeding-roots  in  the 
.soil. 

In  order  to  keep  tlie  tree  growing,  constant  care  was  necessary,  and 
cultivation  by  keeping  the  ground  broken  up.  To  retain  the  moisture 
was  as  important  for  the  tree  as  for  the  flower-garden  or  field  crop.  If 
the  tree  was  on  tlie  pavement  or  among  concrete  flags,  iron  grids  that 
were  removable  would  be  necessary  to  let  this  work  go  on.  A  few  hand- 
fuls  of  bone-meal  worked  into  the  soil  periodically  would  help  to  push 
tlie   tree    ahead. 

Water  regularly  in  dry  weather.  He  had  used  up  10,000  gallons  of 
Avater  a  week  on  a  street  of  trees  15  ft.  high,  and  they  absorbed  every 
particle. 

If  these  directions  were  followed  they  could  scarcely  lose  a  tree  in 
transplanting,  and  in  a  few  years  they  would  have  a  tree  worthy  of  their 
efforts,  and  one  to  take  a  civic  pride  in  for  all  time. 

What  had  struck  him  in  New  Zealand  was  the  number  of  failures 
in  connection  with  the  planting  of  trees  in  many  of  the  streets  of  the 
towns.  The  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  establish  a  municipal  nursery 
where  they  could  nurse  the  trees  for  a  year  or  so  before  planting  out. 
I'nless  they  had  that,  failures  were  almost  certain.  In  the  ordinary 
nursery  there  was  a  constant  demand  for  trees,  and  unless  they  grew 
their  own  they  could  not  obtain  the  standard  of  growth  wanted.  Of 
course,  every  tree  planted  in  the  street  was  liable  to  damage,  and  they 
w'ere  more  liable  to  damage  if  not  properly  planted.  Under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  very  often  in  the  end  the  local  authorities  and 
enthusiasts  gave  the  matter  uj)   in   disgust. 

Mr.  McKenzie  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  address. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Tlie   Conference   resumed   at    2.15   p.m.,    Mr.    J.    A.    Nash,    Mayor   of 
Palmerston  North,  presiding. 
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CHAIRMAN'S  REMARKS. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  J.  A.  Nash)  said  that  he  appreciated  very  much 
tJie  invitation  to  take  the  chair,  and  of  thus  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Mayors  of  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  Dominion.  As 
representing  Palmerston  North  he  wished  to  say  he  thouglit  they  were 
much  indebted  to  the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Russell, 
for  promoting  the  Conference,  and  also  to  acknowledge  witli  gratitude 
the  very  great  work  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  had  done  in  connection  witli  it. 
Pahnerston  North,  in  common  with  other  towns,  had  enjoved  the  privilege 
of  being  addressed  by  tlie  Organizing  Director  of  the "  Conference  and 
Exhibition,  and  they  had  found  his  addresses  most  instructive — in  fact, 
he  thought  they  had  been  the  means  of  teaching  people  generally  the 
real  meaning  of  town-planning.  As  many  of  them  knew,  there  was  in 
Palmerston  North  a  very  large  square,  which  they  regarded  as  a  j5ne 
breathing-space  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  They  meant  to  do  all  they 
could  to  beautify  this  reserve,  and  to  extend "  the  work  of  improve- 
ment to  the  borough's  endowinents.  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  various  parts  of  the  borough  and  of  ascertaining 
what  had  really  been  done.  But  he  did  not  want  to  take  up  time  in 
talking  about  Palmerston  North,  for  tliey  would  be  sure  to  hear  quite 
enough  of  that  town  as  the  years  went  by;  but  he  did  desire  to  express 
tlie  opinion  that  their  Conference  sliould  be  productive  of  a  great  deal 
of  good.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  for  tlie  sake  of  those  who  attended  the 
Conference  the  addresses  would  be  printed,  so  that  they  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  going  over  them  again.  All  connected  with  civic  work 
realized  the  importance  of  the  housing  problem,  and  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  some  scheme  would  be  brought  down  whereby  the  municipalities, 
if  not  the  Government,  would  be  enabled  to  provide  what  was  so  neces- 
sary at  the  present  time,  dwellings  for  the  people,  the  need  for  which 
was  most  acute  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other.  It  was  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  the  housing 
of  the  people  should  be  altered  in  the  near  future.  He  also  desired  to 
say,  witli  regard  to  arterial  roads,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
Government  should  take  over  the  wliole  of  these  roads,  for  if  that  were 
done  tliey  could  expect  good  arterial  roads.  The  opinion  had  been  ex- 
pressed that  there  should  be  a  national  highway  as  a  memorial  to  the 
men  who  had  given  their  lives  for  the  Empire,  and  there  was  much  to 
commend  that  idea  to  popular  favour.  The  discussion  of  the  question 
of  roads  provided  much  food  for  thought.  Good  roads  were  greatly 
needed,  and  if  they  were  going  to  cost  money  they  must  look  to  the 
Government  to  provide  money  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  then  they  might 
look  well  to  tlie  future. 


PAPER    ON    "CITY    STREETS    AND    COUNTRY    ROADS;     THEIR 
DESKJN  AND   CONSTRUCTION,    .ESTHETIC  AND   PRACTICAL." 

Bv  Mr.  S.  A.  R.  Mair,  M.N.Z.Soc.C.E.,  and  Mr.  N.  CROFTO^^  Stavklky. 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,   M.N.Z.Soc.C.E. 

At  first  thought  one  might  ask,  what  have  country  roads  to  do  with 
town-planning?  This  brings  us  to  the  very  beginning  of  town-planning, 
or  where  it  should  begin — viz.,  the  first  location  of  country  roads. 

The  country  road  of  to-day  is  the  town  or  city  street  of  to-morrow. 
More   frequently   than    not   tlie   elaborate  township   built   on    paper    does 
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The  scheme  also  provides  for  a  parkwi 
through  the  park  en  rouie.  and  residential 
building-line  regulation  throughout. 
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it.  and  residential  roads  not  less  than  4(1  ft.   wide  (in  accordance  with  existing   law),  with 
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not  eventuate  in  actual  life,  and  ^n-adually  a  centre  of  population  is 
built  up  instead  of  around  a  convenient  point  of  distribution  This 
evolves  into  the  town  and  city  of  the  future,  extended  haphazard  to  meet 
requirements,  nursed  as  an  infant  centre  by  the  road  engineer  till 
overgrown,  then  lianded  over  to  the  town-planner  to  be  trimmed  into 
shape.  At  this  early  age  town-planning  should  begin  in  earnest  along 
with  economic  considerations.  Generally  such  centres  are  dependent 
commercially  upon  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country  for  an  in- 
definite distance,  therefore  arterial  road-lines  require  locating  con- 
veniently to  shipping,  manufacturing,  railway,  or  other  distriliuting 
centres,  and  from  these  radiate,  consistent  with' topography,  bv  the  most 
direct  route  to  the  producing  areas. 

It  might  be  here  emphasized  that  the  authors  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  past  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  location 
of  roads,  which  in  many  instances  become  streets.  All  roads,  whether 
town  or  country,  are  part  of  the  great  "  King's  highway,"  and  their  one 
feature  that  practically  has  to  stand  for  all  time  is  the  location,  and 
it  is  imperative,  both  from  an  economic  and  town-planning  point  of 
view,  that  the  prime  location  should  be  the  proper  one  regardless  of 
extra  cost  of  acquisition  or  construction  entailed  thereby. 

If  once  the  location  is  correct  the  grade  and  construction  of  for- 
mation, (tc,  can  be  varied  with  the  changing  conditions  obtaining,  but 
faulty  location  of  a  road  or  street  can  practically  never  be  rectified. 
As  its  importance  warrants  any  such  movement  it  is  found  that  vested 
interests  adjoining  combine  to  exploit  the  community  to  the  utmost,  and 
the  general  dislocation  of  the  district  is  the  result. 

Having  ventured  the  contention  that  town-planning  should  commence 
with  the  location  of  all  roads,  a  good  maxim  for  engineers  to  remember 
is  "  Never  go  uphill  for  the  pleasure  of  coming  down  again."  It  must 
be  remembered  that  any  unnecessary  height  or  distance  caused  by  avoid- 
able errors  such  as  bad  location  causes  the  expenditure  of  unnecessary 
energy  upon  every  pound  of  substance  using  that  road  or  street  for  all 
time.  It  is  computed  that  to  draw  a  load  up  a  grade  of  1  in  10  three 
times  the  energy  is  required  that  would  draw  it  up  a  grade  of  1  in  50. 
Therefore  if  a  grade  of  1  in  10  is  located  where  a  grade  of  1  in  50  should 
have  been,  traffic  for  all  time  on  that  grade  is  costing  much  more  tlian 
it  should.  "  As  the  w^eakest  link  is  the  strengtii  of  a  chain,"  so  the 
steepest  hill  governs  the  load  hauled ;  often  half  a  load  may  have  to 
be  hauled  ten  or  twenty  miles  because  of  one  hill  too  steep  for  a  full 
load  to  be  hauled  up. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  set  out  the  principles  governing  the  design 
of  streets  and  roads  to  carry  given  volumes  of  traffic  and  serve  the  other 
civic  requirements  of  a  community,  and  to  show  how  these  principles 
can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  aesthetic  considerations  now  generally 
accepted  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  city  or  suburb  and  the  daily 
life  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  main  factors  of  design  to  be  considered  for  traffic  purposes  are 
grade,  width,  strength,  and  surface.  The  first  of  these  is  the  simplest 
in  determination;  indeed,  in  many  cases  it  is  predetermined  within 
narrow  limits  by  the  configuration  of  the  county  traversed.  The  general 
adoption  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles,  with  their  reserve  of  power 
by  gear-variation,  would  tend  to  make  tlie  question  of  steep  grades  over 
short  distances  slightly  less  momentous  than  formerly  ;  nevertheless  from 
considerations  of  economy  and  safety  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  animal 
traction   it   is  verv   desirable   that   a   certain    degree   of   steepness   should 
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not  eventuate  in  actual  life,  and  j^radually  a  centre  of  population  is 
Ijuilt  up  instead  of  around  a  convenient  point  of  distribution.  This 
evolves  into  the  town  and  city  of  the  future,  extended  haphazard  to  meet 
requirements,  nursed  as  an  infant  centre  by  the  road  en^^ineer  till 
overthrown,  then  handed  over  to  the  town-planner  to  be  trimmed  into 
shape.  At  this  early  age  town-planning  should  begin  in  earnest  along 
with  economic  considerations.  Generally  such  centres  are  dependent 
commercially  upon  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country  for  an  in- 
definite distance,  therefore  arterial  road-lines  require  locating  con- 
veniently to  shipping,  manufacturing,  railway,  or  other  distributing 
centres,  and  from  these  radiate,  consistent  with  topography,  by  the  most 
direct  route  to  the  producing  areas. 

It  might  be  here  emphasized  that  the  authors  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  past  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  location 
of  roads,  whicli  in  many  instances  become  streets.  All  roads,  whether 
town  or  country,  are  part  of  the  great  "  King's  highway,"  and  their  one 
feature  that  practically  has  to  stand  for  all  time  is  the  location,  and 
it  is  imperative,  both  from  an  economic  and  town-planning  point  of 
view,  that  the  prime  location  should  be  the  proper  one  regardless  of 
extra  cost  of  acquisition  or  construction  entailed  thereby. 

If  once  the  location  is  correct  the  grade  and  construction  of  for- 
mation, <tc.,  can  be  varied  with  the  changing  conditions  obtaining,  but 
faulty  location  of  a  road  or  street  can  practically  never  be  rectified. 
As  its  importance  warrants  any  such  movement  it  is  found  that  vested 
interests  adjoining  combine  to  exploit  the  community  to  the  utmost,  and 
the  general  dislocation  of  the  district  is  the  result. 

Having  ventured  the  contention  tliat  town-planning  should  commence 
with  the  location  of  all  roads,  a  good  maxim  for  engineers  to  remember 
is  "  Never  go  uphill  for  the  pleasure  of  coming  down  again."  It  must 
be  remembered  that  any  unnecessary  height  or  distance  caused  by  avoid- 
able errors  such  as  bad  location  causes  the  expenditure  of  unnecessary 
energy  upon  every  pound  of  substance  using  that  road  or  street  for  all 
time.  It  is  computed  that  to  draw  a  load  up  a  grade  of  1  in  10  three 
times  the  energy  is  required  that  would  draw  it  up  a  grade  of  1  in  50. 
Therefore  if  a  grade  of  1  in  10  is  located  where  a  grade  of  1  in  50  should 
have  been,  traffic  for  all  time  on  that  grade  is  costing  much  more  than 
it  sliould.  "  As  the  weakest  link  is  the  strength  of  a  chain,"  so  the 
steepest  hill  governs  the  load  hauled ;  often  half  a  load  may  have  to 
be  hauled  ten  or  twenty  miles  because  of  one  hill  too  steep  for  a  full 
load  to  be  hauled  up. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  set  out  the  principles  governing  the  design 
of  streets  and  roads  to  carry  given  volumes  of  traffic  and  serve  the  other 
civic  requirements  of  a  community,  and  to  show  how  these  principles 
can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  aesthetic  considerations  now  generally 
accepted  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  city  or  suburb  and  the  daily 
life  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  main  factors  of  design  to  be  considered  for  traffic  purposes  are 
grade,  width,  strength,  and  surface.  The  first  of  these  is  the  simplest 
in  determination;  indeed,  in  many  cases  it  is  predetermined  within 
narrow  limits  by  the  configuration  of  the  county  traversed.  The  general 
adoption  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles,  with  their  reserve  of  power 
by  gear-variation,  would  tend  to  make  the  question  of  steep  grades  over 
short  distances  slightly  less  momentous  than  formerly  ;  nevertheless  from 
considerations  of  economy  and  safety  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  animal 
traction    it   is  very   desirable   that   a   certain    degree   of   steepness   should 
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not  be  exceeded.  A  grade  of  1  in  'M)  is  regarded  as  the  upper  limit  in 
cities,  and  should,  of  course,  apply  generally,  this  being  the  steepest 
grade  with  smooth  surfacing  on  which  horses  exerting  their  full  strength 
retain  their  footing  without  difficulty. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  numerous  cases  of  very  much  steeper  grades 
than  this,  even  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Dominion,  now  impossible 
of  alteration,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  in  new  developments  tliis 
figure  should,  if  at  all  possible,  be  adhered  to. 

A  lower  limit  of  gradient  is  also  necessary,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
surface  drainage,  and  opinion  is  somewhat  divided  as  to  the  degree  of 
''  flatness  "  allowable.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  by  varying  the  height 
of  kerb  above  channel  and  the  provision  of  catch-basins  at  frequent 
intervals  to  make  a  street  level  on  the  crown  for  an  indefinite  distance, 
but  the  result  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  appearance.  As  a  general  rule, 
a  grade  flatter  than  1  in  300  is  inadvisable,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  that  residential  streets  should  be  formed 
as  much  as  possible  in  shallow  cutting  rather  than  above  or  level  with 
the  adjoining  property.  This  is  obviously  diflicult  of  achievement,  and 
as  it  adds  to  the  expense  of  formation  is  not  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
average  property-owner  unless  its  advantages  are  clearly  explained. 

Width. 

This  is  prol)ably  the  most  debatable  point  in  street-construction,  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  is  almost  the  only  matter  relating  to  streets 
which  is  definitely  laid  down  by  statute  law,  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
fixes  the  minimum  width  of  streets  at  66  ft. 

The  requirement  is  a  good  one  as  far  as  it  goes,  provided  that  the 
designer  of  the  street  makes  appropriate  use  of  the  space  provided, 
which  at  present  is,  unfortunately,  not  generally  the  case.  There  is, 
liowever.  one  class  of  thorouglifare  for  which  the  chain  width  is  quite 
inadequate — viz.,  the  main  business  streets  of  a  city  or  large  town. 
These  cases  have  now  for  the  most  part  in  this  country  passed  beyond 
the  reach  of  legislation  relating  to  new  street  lay-outs,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  there  are  in  a  number  of  our  towns  main  thoroughfares  which, 
thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  early  surveyors,  exceed  that  width  by 
50  or  100  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  one  would  not  require  to  go 
far  from  this  hall  to  find  lamentable  instances  of  the  opposite  tendency, 
nor  is  the  capital  city  alone  in  this  respect. 

Tlie  ideal  width  for  such  streets  may  be  found  by  considering  the 
nature,  speed,  and  intensity  of  their  traffic.  Let  it  be  assumed  that 
in  the  centre  of  the  street  a  double  tramway  of  standard  gauge  occupies 
20  ft.  from  outside  to  outside  of  car.  Inside  this  two  lines  of  motor 
traffic  require  witli  clearances  another  20  ft.  Less  than  this  width  is 
dangerous  in  view  of  the  numerous  contingencies  arising  from  bicycle 
and  pedestrian  traffic  in  a  city.  Inside  the  kerb-line  a  broad  footpath 
of  at  least  16  ft.  should  be  provided.  We  have,  therefore,  for  the  total 
width  92ft.  as  a  minimum;  this,  however,  allows  no  space  for  planted 
grass  strips,  the  provision  of  wliich  between  the  tramway  and  vehicular 
roadway,  with  frequent  crossing-})laces,  adds  immeasurably  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  city.  For  this  purpose  two  strips  of  about  8  ft.  are 
required,  and  the  "vehicular  road,  not  having  the  extra  width  required 
l)y  the  tramway  for  emergencies,  should  be  increased  by  8  ft.,  which 
allows  for  vehicles  standing  at  the  kerb-line  ;  while  the  tramway  need 
onlv  be  considered   as  extending  between   outer  rails,   or    16  ft.  ;    the  net 
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result  beiiio-  a  road  of  120  ft.  An  added  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  the  tramway  may  be  laid  down  in  grass,  making  a  continuous 
planted  grass  strip  32  ft.  in  width,  which  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  dissemination  of  dust,  regulating  trafltic,  and  separating  vehicular 
traflfic  from  that  of  the  tramway.  In  business  streets  somewhat  away 
from  the  centre  and  in  which  there  is  no  tramway  it  is  evident  that  the 
width  may  be  reduced,  the  traffic-ways  being  retained  at  from  20  ft. 
to  28  ft.  each — the  latter  if  the  grass  strip  is  provided,  and  assuming 
this  to  have  a  width  of  16  ft.,  the  distance  between  kerbs  is  72  ft.  To 
this  must  be  added  two  footpaths  of  12  ft.  each,  making  a  total  width 
of   96  ft. 

If  there  is  no  grass  strip,  the  traffic-way  becomes  40  ft.  and  the  total 
6-ift.,  or  practically  the  ordinary  chain-wide  street,  which  in  business 
areas  with  their  complication  of  verandas,  overhead  wires,  &c.,  is 
generally  diificult  to  beautify.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  plant  a 
row  of  trees  on  or  near  the  footway. 

It  will  be  evident  on  consideration  that  the  position  of  the  grass 
strip  or  ''  ribbon  "  depends  on  the  character  of  the  street.  In  com- 
mercial areas  it  is  necessary  that  vehicles  should  stand  as  close  to  the 
buildings  as  practicable  to  facilitate  handling  of  goods,  &c.  The 
"  ribbon  "  should  therefore  be  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  where  its 
advantages  are  manifest.  In  residential  areas  other  considerations 
prevail,  it  being  desirable  from  all  points  of  view  to  keep  the  vehicular 
traffic  at  some  distance  from  the  houses  and  also  from  the  pedestrian 
traffic.  Whence  arises  the  modern  lay-out  of  a  residential  street,  rare 
enough  in  this  country,  though  examples  tending  in  this  direction  are 
to  be  found  in  many  suburbs.  This  design  may  be  said  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  town-planning  as  compared  with  mere  sub- 
division, and  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  points  in 
the  education,  in  this  direction,  of  the  average  citizen,  since  the  proper 
upkeep  of  such  a  street  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  co-operation  of 
its  residents. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  laying  out  a  street  of  this  character 
is,  as  in  all  cases,  its  probable  traffic,  which  fixes  the  width  between  kerbs. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  any  street  provision  must  be  made  for  two  vehicles 
to  pass,  and  in  most  streets  to  pass  at  high  speed — regulations  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — consequently  the  traffic-way  must  be  18  ft. 
or  20  ft.  in  width.  In  addition,  there  must  be  considered  the  third 
vehicle,  whether  moving  or  stationary,  which  will  inevitably  be  found 
on  the  street,  in  many  cases  at  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  other  two, 
•  while  careless  or  indifferent  driving  is  an  additional  factor  urging  a 
margin  of  safety  on  any  but  the  least  important  and  shortest  tlioroug:h- 
■  fares. 

The  autliors  therefore  consider  that  a  width  between  kerbs  of  30  ft. 
is  most  desirable  for  streets  of  this  character,  reducible  to  24  ft.  in 
I'  certain  cases.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  latter  width  is  not  sufficient 
as  a  turning-circle  for  motor-cars,  and  the  former  only  barely  so;  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  where  the  narrower  width  is  adopted  there  must 
be  turning-space  close  at  hand.  In  other  words,  the  width  of  a  street 
may  be  said  to  be  a  function  of  its  length. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  position  and  width  of  the  footpath, 
which  should  be  either  on  the  boundary-line  or  separated  from  same  by 
a  narrow  "  ribbon."  The  former  position  is  the  best,  but,  if  the  gene- 
rally accepted  width  of  6  ft.  is  adopted,  has  a  somewliat  meagre  appear- 
ance,   especially   where  live  hedges   are   allowed   to  encroach   beyond  the 
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boundary-line.  If  and  when  it  becomes  customary  in  this  country  to 
abolish  the  front  fence,  as  is  done  in  residential'  areas  elsewhere,"  tlie 
6  ft.  path  will  be  all  that  is  required,  but  under  present  conditions  it 
is  better  to  increase  it  to  8  ft.,  forming  the  space  between  path  and  kerb 
as  a  continuous  grass  strip.  Assuming  a  street  of  legal  width,  with  the 
30  ft.  roadway,  this  strip  will  have  a  width  of  10  ft.,  the  inner  half 
of  wiiicli  serves  as  a  convenient  location  for  gas,  water,  and  electric 
conduits,  while  the  remainder  should  be  planted  with  a  row  of  trees. 
The  service  conduits,  being  in  this  position,  are  easy  of  access  for  the 
purpose  of  making  house  connections  without  disturbing  permanent 
pavements,  the  advantage  of  which  and  the  economy  in  length  of  connec- 
tions are  to  be  balanced  against  the  extra  expense  of  having  these 
conduits  practically  in  duplicate. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  sewers,  as  modern  practice  is  to  arrange 
for  back  drainage  of  houses  wherever  possible  by  running  the  sewer  on 
the  back  boundary-line,  the  only  disadvantage  being  the  necessity,  in 
combined  systems,  of  carrying  the  street-surface  drainage  through  to  the 
back  of  the  property.  This  can,  however,  usually  be  arranged  for 
without  much  difficulty. 

Tlie  appearance  of  streets  laid  out  on  the  lines  indicated  depends 
entirely  on  the  grass  strips,  &c.,  being  maintained  in  good  order,  which 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  ensured  bj-  the  householders  themselves  under- 
taking the  upkeep  of  their  frontage  in  conjunction  with  their  own 
gardening  operations,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  willingly  done.  In 
order  to  further  encourage  this  work,  in  certain  streets  the  householders 
might  well  be  allowed  to  enclose  a  portion  of  the  street  with  a  low 
fence  and  utilize  it  as  part  of  their  gardens,  under  suitable  restrictions 
as  to  resumption  and  the  use  made  of  the  enclosed  portion.  It  is  evident 
that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  necessarily  apply  to  the  whole 
street  and  not  to  isolated  cases,  otherwise  its  appearance  would  be  spoiled. 
The  arrangement  would  involve  a  different  lay-out  of  the  footpaths,  and 
the  line  of  trees  would  probably  be  placed  in  the  enclosed  portion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  in  subdividing  suburban 
properties  it  is  frequently  possible  to  include  existing  trees  in  their 
approximate  proper  positions,  and  a  slight  irregularity  in  line  is  of 
little  moment  compared  with  the  advantage  of  having  the  trees  full 
grown,  and  thus  beautifying  the  street  from  its  commencement. 

With  regard  to  kerbing  and  channelling,  there  are  two  principal 
points  to  consider  :  first,  that  the  function  of  the  kerb  being  solely  to 
confine  vehicular  traffic  to  the  roadway,  it  need  not  be  made  larger  than 
is  necessary,  while  avoiding  a  meagre  appearance.  A  height  and  width 
of  4  in.  are  all  that  is  required  for  these  purposes.  Channels  should  be 
of  tlie  straiglit  slab  type  and  of  ample  width — say,  15  in.  or  18  in.  This 
ty[)e  allows  for  encroacliment  by  wheeled  traffic  in  emergencies,  and  in 
effect  adds  to  the  available  street-width,  which  is  reduced  in  the  case  of 
curved  or  dished  channels,   and  the  space  occupied  by  same  wasted. 

Strength  and  Surface. 

The  first  of  these  points  must  be  determined  on  the  characteristics  of 
each  particular  case,  and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  of  general  application. 
As  a  minimum  the  street-crust  must  be  such  as  to  carry  safely  a  lorry 
of  5-tons  capacity,  this  being  now  rapidly  adopted  as  the  standard  for 
heavy  carting.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  upward  trend  of  axle- 
weights  will  be  the  subject  of  legislation   in   the  near  future,   and  there 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THAT  LOW  GRADES  MAKE  FOR  GREAT  ECONOMY. 


A  (Jraphic  Demonstration  of  the  Power-cost  of  Heavy  Grades. 

A  load  that  can  be  hauled  on  a  level  road  by  a  single  horse  will  call  for  two  horsi  ,s 
[t  2-per-cent.  incline,  and  more  as  steepness  increases,  until  nine  are  necessary  on  a 
)o  of  15  per  cent.     The  same  proportions  ajiply  in  the  case  of  motor-driven  vehicles 
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A  load  that  just  measures  up  to  the  capacity  of  four  horses  on  an  unsurfaced.  concrete  road  will  require  from  seven 
tu  thirty-six  animals,  or  from  two  to  nine  times  as  much  power,  on  other  types  of  roadway,  as  above. 

[To  face  p,  176. 


HOWING    THE    SaFEST    AND    MoST    PICTURESQUE    METHOD    OF    FORMING    JUNCTIONS    OF    STREETS 

AT  Right  Angles. 
(Note. — Buildings  are  set  back  to  give  good  view  of  roads  in  all  directions.) 


Hampstead  Garden  Suburb. 


[To  face  p.  176  (2). 
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A  (Jkai'hic  Demonstration  of  the  Power-cost  of  Heavy  Grades. 

A  load  that  can  l)c  hauled  on  a  level  road  by  a  single  horse  will  eall  for  two  horses 
on  a  2-per-eent.  incline*,  and  more  as  steepness  increases,  until  nine  are  necessary  on  a 
slope  of  15  i)er  cent.     The  same  proportions  apply  in  the  case  of  niotcjr-diivcn  vehicles. 
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Hami'Stead  Garden  Suburb. 


[To  face  p.  176  (2). 
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is  little  doubt  that  the  limit  will  be  tixed  at  or  near  the  weiglit  indicated. 
Without  going  into  detail  as  to  exact  thickness  of  different  materials 
required  on  varying  subgrades.  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  average 
conditions  the  usual  4i  in.  of  tar-macadam  on  an  old  road-bed,  or  6  in. 
of  cement  concrete,  is  sufficient,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  reduced.  The 
costs  of  these  materials  vary  greatly  in  different  localities,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  frequently  a  matter  for  close  calculation  as  to  which  of  them 
represents  the  better  investment,  taking  into  account  maintenance  costs 
over  a  term  of  years.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  these  admittedly 
expensive  niaterials — in  comparison  with  those  formerly  used  for  road- 
construction — need  necessarily  occupy  the  full  width  of  the  roadway; 
and  the  tendency  is,  in  suburban  and  country  roads,  to  provide  merely 
a  central  strip  from  12  ft.  to  18  ft.  in  width,  with  slioulders  of  cheaper 
material,  which  arrangement  is  entirely  satisfactory  provided  that  the 
requirements  of  traffic  are  studied,  and  also  that  the  shoulders  are  of 
sufficient  strength  to  avoid  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  harder  material, 
such  being  very  dangerous  to  high-speed  traffic. 

With  regard  to  surfacing,  it  is  now  universally  agreed  that  the  smooth 
or  "  .sealed  "  surface  is  the  only  one  that  will  give  satisfactory  life 
under  motor  traffic.  This  surface  may  consist  of  (1)  bare  concrete; 
(2)  concrete  carpeted  with  bitumen,  prej^ared  tar,  or  other  similar 
material;  or  (3)  tar-macadam  "sealed"  with  such  material.  The 
adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these  is,  as  has  been  indicated,  largely  a 
matter  of  local  conditions.  It  is  probable  that  until  all  traffic  is  carried 
on  rubber  tires  the  bare  concrete  surface  will  show  enough  wear  in  a 
few  rears  to  make  "carpeting""  advisable — at  any  rate,  in  streets  of 
even  moderately  heavy  traffic.  In  suburJian  streets  and  country  roads 
it  has  in  its  favour  somewhat  lower  resistance  to  traction,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  and  more  pleasing  appearance,  the  latter  being  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  sombre  appearance  of  tar-macadam.  The  latter  is,  how- 
ever, from  its  slight  resiliency  more  acceptable  to  horse  traffic. 

The  standard  of  road-construction  is  now  being  raised  so  rapidly 
that  the  problem  of  financing  our  main  roads  is  the  principal  difficulty 
we  have  to  face,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  this  is  settled  develop- 
ments will  follow  such  as  will  go  far  to  revolutionize  the  matter  of  rural 
transport,  and  consequently  the  connuercial  and  domestic  life  of  the 
country  generally. 

National   MEiroiuAi.  Highway. 

We  trust  and  hope  we  are  now^  on  the  threshold  of  universal  peace, 
with  war  banislied  for  ever  from  civilized  peoples,  and  a  League  of 
Nations  established  to,  for  all  time,  guard  the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  world  history,  when  this  Dominion  has 
first  taken  her  place  as  a  nation  and  demonstrated  her  rights  to  both 
tlie  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  democracy,  requires  more  than 
the  passing  celebrations  of  the  signing  of  Peace. 

The  flower  of  our  manhood  has  been  borne  away  to  defend  the  rights 
of  humanity,  and,  alas,  many  will  never  return. 

The  sacrifice  of  treasure,"  too,  has  been  enormous,  so  much  so  that 
we  can  ill  afford,  in  the  dim  uncertainty  of  economic  future,  to  expend 
our  resources  upon  anything  in  the  way  of  an  unproductive  memorial 
to  our  soldiers.  Our  war  burdens  are  heavy,  and  economists  exhort  us 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  increase  our  primary  products  and  thus  disperse 
the  great  financial  responsibility  lai.l  upon  us.  Keeping  this  m  view, 
we    as   a    voung   nation    must    feel    a    desire  to   in    a    substantial    manner 
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mark  this  great  epoch  so  that  the  generations  to  conie  may  know  wliat 
has  been  done  to  make  the  future  possible. 

To  effect  this  many  proposals  no  doubt  will  be  advocated,  and  various 
centres  of  population  will  endeavour  to  establish  their  tributes  in  a  more 
or  less  local  and  permanent  manner.  Although  such  may  be  justified, 
it  is  ai^parent  to  students  of  economics  that  we  can  ill  afford,  as  pre- 
viously shown,  to  expend  our  resources  in  such  a  way,  when  the  object 
can  be  obtained  in  a  more  universal  and  exalted  manner  by  the  building 
of  one  great  national  memorial  to  perpetuate  this  great  mile-post  and 
at  the  same  time  develop  our  resources. 

This  Dominion  has  established  an  enviable  record  in  its  boldness  and 
initiative  as  displayed  in  all  Imperial  matters,  especially  those  of  national 
defence,  therefore  the  proposal  to  build  one  great  national  memorial 
highway  throughout  the  lengtli  of  New  Zealand  as  a  tribute  to  our 
soldiers  should  commend  itself  to  this  Conference. 

Nations  of  antiquity  have,  as  a  rule,  marked  their  era  of  prosperity 
by  road-building,  and  history  records  many  noble  works  of  this  nature, 
l)oth  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  Conquest  was,  no  doubt,  in  some 
instances  the  motive,  while  utility  and  civilization  also  provoked  the 
necessary  huge  expenditure  of  labour  on  such  works,  and  many  remains 
of  ancient  highways  are  yet  a  standing  memorial  to  the  greatness  of 
their  time. 

Such  a  project  in  tliis  Dominion  must  appeal  to  town-planners,  who 
are  builders  pledged  to  the  combination  of  beauty  and  utility  in  associa- 
tion witli  all  phases  of  our  daily  life. 

Admittedly  such  a  highway  is  a  bold  and  costly  scheme,  but  not 
extravagant,  as  the  resources  and  natural  beauties  of  this  Britain  of 
the  South  deserve  and  would  handsomely  repay  such  a  development  from 
an  economic  standpoint. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  expound  the  technical  or  constructive 
aspect,  whicli  could  only  be  defined  by  close  consideration  of  the  local 
and  general  conditions  obtaining.  Modern  practice  points  to  both  con- 
crete and  bituminous  compounds  for  the  ideal  construction  of  a  modern 
permanent  highway. 

Tlie  location  would  no  douI)t  be  somewhat  of  a  problem,  requiring 
the  services  of  an  independent  commission  of  experts  to  provide  a  solu- 
tion. It  should  be  governed  largely  by  economic  and  ;iesthetic  consider- 
ations in  linking  up  the  large  centres  with  our  productive  and  scenic 
areas,  and  as  much  as  possible  avoiding  contiguity  with  the  main  railway 
routes. 

Roughly,  the  total  length  of  the  projected  highway  would  be  some 
1,200  miles.  The  initial  construction  of  formation  would  no  doubt  be 
chiefly  along  present  road-lines  now  in  use,  and  it  can  be  presumed,  if 
adopted,  the  controlling  local  bodies  would  gladly  bring  their  portion 
of  the  formation  into  line  with  requirements  preparatory  to  construction 
of  the  actual  traffic  bed,  which  would  be  varied  in  width,  &c.,  according 
to  conditions  and  traffic  requirements. 

Local  memorials  in  the  form  of  parks,  amusement-grounds,  scenic 
attractions,  accommodation  shelters,  tVc,  would  be  laid  down  by  the 
various  communities,  providing  one  great  combination  of  memorials. 

Estimating  tlic  di.stance  at  1,200  miles  to  connect  Auckland  and  the 
Bluff  with  sucli  a  highway,  tlie  cost  could  be  placed  at  about  £5.000  a 
mile,  or  a  total  of  £6.000',000,  to  complete. 

With  the  heavy  wai-  burdens  to  be  provided  for,  possibly  not  more 
than  £1,000,000  a  year  could  be  appropriated;    but  such  an  expenditure 
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should  be  well  within  the  resources  of  the  Dominion,  and  wouhl  to  our 
mind,  apart  from  its  noble  purposes  as  a  memorial  to  our  soldiers,  be 
thoroughly  justified  by  the  economic  development  it  would  promote. 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  and  hope  that  this  great  and  representative 
gathering  of  home-builders  will,  in  their  wisdom,  give  the  project  earnest 
consideration  and  advocacy. 

DISCUSSION  OX  THE  ABOVE  PATER. 

Mr.    K.    W.    Holmes,    I.S.O.,   M.Inst.C.E.    (Engineer-in-Chief,    Public 
AVorks    Department,    Wellington),    thought    the    thanks    of    the    Confer- 
ence  were    due   to   the   authors   of   the   paper,    and    for   the   opportunity 
they    had     afforded     for     discussion     of     several     points    regarding   road- 
construction.       Both    gentlemen    had    their    hearts    in    the    question    of 
town-planning,    as    indicated    by    the   work   they   had    carried    out,    Mr. 
Mair  in  the  Rangitikei  district  and  Mr.  Staveley  in  Wanganui.     He  did 
not  quite  agree  that  the  time  was  at  present  opportune  to  discuss  details 
of  tlie  question,  which  should  be  left  to  the  engineers  who  might  come  after 
to  start  the  operations.    Being  thoroughly  teclinical  maters  they  should  be 
left  to  those  who  were  best  qualified  by  education  and  experience  to  deal 
with  them.      Rather  should  the  attention  of  the  Conference  be  devoted  en- 
tirely  to   educating   legislators   and   the   general   public   to  the   necessity 
of    some   control    in    respect    to   the   extension    of   the   present   cities   and 
towns,     and    over    the    problems    connected    with    the    establishing    and 
planning  of  new  ones.      In  walking  about  Wellington  one  quickly  realized 
that   most   of  the  congested  areas  were   due  entirely  to  the  private  sub- 
divisions of  the  original  town  acres  and  small  suburban  sections.     Any- 
bod}'  familiar  with  Christchurch  would  know  that  the  original  plans  of 
that  city  made  ample  provision  within  the  City  Belt  for  streets,  which 
were   all   fairly   wide — not  wide   enough   in   some  cases,   but  still   a   fair 
width.      Then    immediately    surrounding   the    City    Belt    was    a    zone    in 
which    the    streets    were    abnormally    narrow,    due,    he    believed,    to    the 
unrestricted   cutting-up   of   original   suburban    sections.       One   street    in 
particular  had  been  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Fendalton   Tramway.      It  was  only  half   a  chain 
wide,   and  it  proved  a  difficult  matter  to  get  room  enough  to  provide  a 
safe  and   proper  construction   of  the  line.      He  noticed   in   the  Bill  that 
it   was   proposed  that    areas  of   5    acres   and  less  should   be  exempt  from 
its  provisions.      In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  troubles  in  the  past  had 
been   caused    through   the   subdivision    of    small    areas   it   seemed   a   very 
unwise  proceeding  to  have  any  exemption.      One  of  the  principal  matters 
that   required  attention  was  the  selection  of  proper  sites  for  towns  and 
town-extensions.      One    had    only    to    bear    in    mind    Christchurch,    for 
instance,   where  a  considerable  part  of  the  city  was  located  in   an   area 
only    2  ft.    or   .3  ft.    above  high-water   mark,    and   which   was   at   one   time 
a  swamp.      Great  difficulties  had  been  experienced  in  obtaining  founda- 
tions there,   and  in   dealing  with  sewage  and  other  matters.      If  the  site 
of  the  city  had  only  been  kept  over  towards  Hornby  Junction   it  would 
have   had    a    fair   elevation    and    slope    about    sufficient   to    deal    properly 
with  the  sewage.      Then  there  was  Balclutha.   a  town  which  was  situated 
in    a   very    dangerous    position.      It   was    laid    out    on    a    river-flat    which 
niiglit    properly  be  termed   a   part   of  the  bed  of  the   Clutha   River,    and 
covered  flood-channels  tliat  were  necessary  in  a  river  of  that   description 
to    carry    every    foot    of    water.      It    had    now   become    necessary    to   erect 
protective  works  around  the  town,  of  which  the  general  taxpayer  of  the 
Dominion  had  been  called  upon  to  find  a  share  of  the  cost,   and  the  con- 
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stnictioii  of  which  was  having'  the  effect  of  concentrating  the  whole  of 
the  flood-waters  at  the  brid^^e,  to  the  detriment  of  the  area  of  country 
round  about  Stirling-  and  Kaitangata,  as  had  been  proved  by  the  recent 
disastrous  flood  in  that  district.  Another  town  that  ha'd  been  improperly 
located  was  Blenheim.  The  whole  of  that  town  had  at  one  time  been 
subject  to  floods,  and  was  now  dependent  for  safety  on  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  flood-prevention  embankment  which  had  been  con- 
structed. In  a  place  like  that,  where  the  floods  kept  up  for  several 
days,  one  had  only  to  see  the  difiiculties  caused  in  respect  to  dealing  with 
the  sewage  of  the  town  to  realize  its  improper  situation.  It  was  no  site 
to  build  the  town  on,  whicli  should  have  been  kept  over  towards  Spring 
Creek,  where  the  land  was  never  flooded.  Napier  was  another  instance 
where  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  was  built  almost  down  to  high-water 
mark.  It  was  a  place  that  should  have  been  dealt  with  by  requiring 
that  every  section  before  it  was  built  on  should  be  raised  4  ft.  or  5  ft., 
a  small  matter  compared  with  the  enormous  quantities  of  material  that 
had  been  placed  in  the  lagoons,  &c.,  in  order  to  obtain  land.  The  low 
part  of  Napier  was  comparatively  small,  and  the  sections  being  raised 
meant  that  it  would  be  made  very  healthy.  Another  town  was  Grey- 
mouth,  the  lower  parts  of  whicli  were  inundated  every  time  the  Grey 
River  was  in  high  flood,  with  consequent  extreme  detriment  to  the  health 
of  the  people.  There  was  no  necessity  to  build  down  on  the  low  flats. 
Another  point  was  that  the  expenditure  on,  and  the  supervision  of, 
the  town-planning  works  sliould  be  carried  out  by  those  who  were  pro- 
perly qualifled  by  education  and  experience  to  do  the  work.  The  New 
Zealand  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  was  promoting  legislation  with  a 
view  to  providing  that  the  engineers  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  on  public  works  should  be  properly  qualified.  Large  num- 
bers of  men  engaged  in  callings  in  the  Dominion  now  had  to  be  qualified, 
either  by  examination  under  existing  legislation  or  their  employers  re- 
quired them  to  be  properly  qualified.  For  instance,  doctors,  dentists, 
clergymen,  school-teachers,  lawyers,  surveyors,  navigating  seamen,  navi- 
gating engineers,  engine-drivers,  motor-car  drivers,  mine-managers, 
electric  wirenien.  Civil  servants,  sanitary  plumbers,  drainlayers,  ac- 
countants, tramway  motornien,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  jockey  on  the 
racecourse.  Why  should  any  man  who  might  come  along  and  place  the 
letters  "  C.E."  after  his  name  be  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  an 
unlimited  amount  of  public  money,  while  the  man  who  was  required  to 
lay  the  smallest  drainpipe  had  to  be  licensed  1 

Mr.  F.  W.  FuRKERT,  A. M.Inst. C.E.  (Inspecting  Engineer,  Public 
Works  Department,  Wellington),  endorsed  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Holmes 
regarding  the  qualifications  of  engineers.  For  instance,  any  man 
without  any  qualifications  whatever  could  lay  out  a  sewage  scheme 
as  long  as  he  could  get  a  municipality  to  employ  him.  There  was 
no  legal  hold  in  such  a  case;  but  before  a  private  liouseholder  could  con- 
nect his  washing-basin  with  the  sclieme  he  had  to  employ  a  licensed  drain- 
layer  or  plumber  to  do  the  work.  Then,  again,  a  man  who  called  himself 
an  electrical  engineer  could  lay  out  an  electrical  scheme  whereliy  the 
population  might  be  electrocuted,  but  no  house  could  be  connected  with  it 
without  the  intervention  of  a  licensed  wireman.  As  to  the  paper  read 
bv  Messrs.  Mair  and  Staveley  he  wished  to  offer  the  following  remarks  :  — 

The  writers  of  this  paper  are  absolutely  correct  in  their  statement 
that  the  country   road   of  to-dav  mav  be  the  town   or  city  street  of  to- 
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III  view  of  this  it  behoves  tliose  hiyiiio-  out  roads  iii  new  country  to 
take  a  special  care  at  points  where  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of 
a  town  arising  in  the  future.  When  we  consider  tliat  within  wliat  is 
only  a  short  time  in  the  life  of  a  nation  New  Zealand  must  have  many 
times  its  present  population,  it  naturally  follows  that  it  will  have  many 
times  the  number  of  towns  it  has  now.  Wherever  roads  which  by  reason 
of  their  general  direction  are  likely  to  become  important  avenues  of 
trade  intersect  other  roads  provision  should  be  made  around  this  inter- 
section for  a  township. 

We  frequently  see  in  the  country  a  side  road  entering  the  main  road 
at  such  an  angle  that  traffic  in  only  one  direction  is  directly  possible, 
and  if  a  j^erson  wishes  to  travel  in  the  opposite  direction  he  must  stop 
in  order  to  turn  round,  or  he  must  drive  up  the  main  road  some  dis- 
tance to  find  a  place  at  which  he  can  turn.  Such  junctions  can  fre- 
quently be  avoided  by  shifting  the  junction  quite  a  moderate  distance 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

No  doubt  when  the  surveyors  first  lay  off  roads  they  do  not  realize 
that  these  will  some  day  develop  into  more  than  just  the  legal  access  to 
Bill  Smith's  farm.  The  subject  is  one  which  calls  for  long-sightedness 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  subdivision  of  all  our  lands, 
whether  new  subdivisions  or  the  cutting-up  of  older  properties  are  con- 
cerned. At  these  important  junctions  the  legal  chain  width  should  be 
exceeded,  and  corners  should  be  cut  off.  The  latter  is  most  essential  in 
these  days  of  fast-moving  vehicles,  and  probably  every  delegate  here  will 
have  within  his  own  knowledge  some  instance  where  compensation  has 
had  to  be  paid  in  order  to  acquire  land  to  improve  the  junction  of  two 
roads.  Frequently  in  towns  the  land  has  become  so  valuable  as  to  jilace 
this  improvement  at  corners  beyond  the  financial  resources  of  the  local 
body.  One  has  only  to  recollect  the  compensation  case  in  connection 
with  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Hotel  at  the  corner  of  Willis  and  Manners 
Streets  to  realize  what  the  lack  of  town-planning  in  the  past  has  cost  us 
at  present,  and  this  is  nothing  to  what  it  will  cost  in  the  future. 

In  speaking  of  the  question  of  grades  the  writers  mention  that  a 
grade  of  1  in  30  is  regarded  as  the  upper  limit  in  cities  on  account 
of  the  slipperiness  of  improved  pavements,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult 
indeed  to  adhere  to  such  a  standard  in  many  places.  It  certainly  could 
not  be  done  in  Wellington,  Auckland,  or  Dunedin.  Though  good  grades 
are  desirable,  I  think  1  in  30  is  over-ambitious.  The  grade  in  Moles- 
worth  Street  is  1  in  20;  in  Queen  Street,  Auckland,  it  is  1  in  30;  while 
in  Princes  Street,  Dunedin,  it  is  1  in  14.  All  these  are  highly  improved 
streets,  representing  the  principal  types  of  construction — concrete, 
natural  asphalt,  and  tar-macadam.  In  Europe  1  in  18  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  steepest  grade  to  be  adopted  with  permanent  pavements, 
but  even  this  cannot  always  be  adhered  to. 

I  was  reading  only  a  day  or  two  ago  about  a  trial  of  motor  vehicles 
in  Manchester  in  which  stone-paved  streets  on  a  grade  of  1  in  17  are 
mentioned.  In  Bristol  there  are  wood-blocked  streets  as  steep  as  1  in  10. 
I  am  not  making  these  remarks  with  the  idea  of  advocating  such  steep 
grades,  but  as  indicating  that  the  writers  have  been  rather  ambitious  in 
suggesting  a  grade  of  1  in  30. 

The  suggestion  that  streets  and  residential  quarters  should  be  formed 
in  shallow  cutting  rather  than  above  or  level  with  adjoining  property 
appears  to  assume  that  the  town  is  located  on  level  ground. 

Taking  the  case  of  Wellington,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find 
any  street,  excepting  those  on  the  reclaimed  lands,  which  is  not  in  more 
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or  less  deep  cutting-  on  one  side  and  on  bank  on  the  other  side.  The 
cases  in  New  Zealand  where  it  will  be  possible  to  lay  off  streets  on  ground 
which  lias  a  level  cross-section  will  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  writers  speak  of  the  shallow-cutting  proposal  adding  to  the 
exi)ense,  and  consequently,  in  order  to  find  favour,  requiring  its  ad- 
vantages to  be  clearly  explained.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  do  not 
proceed  to  explain  its  advantages,  and  1  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
idea  if  in  the  reply  to  the  discussion  they  would  deal  with  this  point. 

As  regards  the  niininiuni  width  of  streets  being  66  ft.  as  laid  down 
by  law,  1  iiave  previously  pointed  out  that  this  is  inadequate  at  all 
important  road-intersections  where  towns  may  spring  up  in  the  future. 
1  quite  agree  tliat  it  is  too  narrow  where  towns  are  being  definitely  laid 
out.  This  is  realized  by  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment, which  require  that  in  cutting  up  townships  Government  Sur- 
veyors are  to  observe  a  chain  and  a  half  as  the  width  of  the  principal 
streets.  Judging  by  the  subdivisions  which  are  constantly  being  made 
round  our  principal  towns  this  regulation  should  by  statute  law  be  made 
to  apply  to  private  subdivisions.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  connection 
with  this  is  to  decide  which  shall  be  the  main  streets  and  which  shall 
not.      Here  is  where  the  town-planning  authority  would  come  in. 

In  advocating  wide  streets,  though  no  one  will  deny  the  propriety  of 
providing  ample  street  accommodation,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
towns  where  suitable  building-land  is  limited  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

In  the  reclaimed  j^ortion  of  Wellington  the  total  area  as  indicated  on 
the  lines  on  this  map  was  175  acres.  The  adoption  of  the  streets  as  at 
present  laid  out  utilized  64  acres.  Had  these  streets  been  made  a  chain 
and  a  half  wnde  the  ratio  of  street  to  building-land  would  have  been 
increased  from  58"2  to  84'2  per  cent.,  and  if  120ft.  streets  had  been 
adopted  the  streets  would  have  been  practically  106  per  cent,  of  the 
building-area  ;  in  otlier  word.s,  there  would  liave  been  more  streets  than 
sections.      It  will  be  seen  that  this  can  be  a  serious  matter. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  grass 
strips  in  the  middle  of  busy  city  streets,  and  to  plant  grass  over  the 
tram-tracks  v/ould  tend  to  interfere  with  the  preservation  of  the  align- 
ment and  running-top,  wliich  in  any  but  a  concrete  street  calls  for 
frequent  fettling. 

In  the  city-improvement  work  undertaken  in  London  when  King's- 
wav  was  cut  through  from  Oxford  Street  to  the  Strand,  although  it  was 
laid  off  with  a  width  of  about  140  ft.,  no  grass  strips  were  provided, 
merely  a  row  of  trees  on  each  side.  Certainly  32  ft.  of  a  grass  strip 
would  look  very  nice  if  properly  maintained,  but  its  maintenance  would 
be  a  big  prol)lein.  There  is  another  point  about  this  what  might  be  called 
waste  widtii  in  a  street,  and  that  is  that  it  requires  either  that  all 
sewers,  water-supply  mains,  gas-mains,  telephone-conduits,  and  other 
allied  services  must" be  in  duplicate,  or  else  that  the  private  connections 
with  the  buildings  on  one  side  will  be  practically  doubled  in  cost.  This  is 
part  of  the  price  which  we  nuist  pay.  however,  for  improvement  to  social 
conditions  which  would  l)e  brought  about  by  street-improvement.  All 
underground  conduits  should  be  coiupulsorily  laid  on  one  strip  reserved 
for  that  purpose  and  specially  paved. 

The  writers  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  beautifying  the  ordinary  chain- 
wide  street  with  its  complication  of  verandas,  overhead  wires,  ike.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  directions  in  which  there  is  a  chance 
for  inunediate  improvement  in  the  look  of  our  streets.  If  we  could 
banish  the  forest  of  poles  which  disfigure  them  it  would  be  a  great  step 
ill  the  ri'dit  direction. 
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When  one  contrasts  the  horrible  appearance  of  streets  in  Montreal 
wliere  we  have  poles  run  wild,  with  New  York,  where  poles  are  not 
allowed  at  all,  the  contrast  is  remarkable.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of 
the  Montreal  streets  the  poles  are  siniplv  saplinos  direct  from  the  bush 
with  the  bark  on,  and  very  little  effort  is  made  to  install  them  in  a 
vertical  position.  New  Zealand  has  certainly  advanced  a  step  beyond 
this.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  placing  of  all  wires  underground  is 
an  expense  beyond  the  resources  of  our  towns,  and  perhaps  it  is;  but 
there  is  another  method,  adopted  in  some  towns  in  Belgium.  The  method 
adopted  involves  the  erection  of  a  limited  number  of  very  high  steel 
towers,  not  on  roads,  from  which  radiate  all  the  wires  to  feed  the  sections 
served  by  each  particular  tower.  I  cannot  say  exactly  at  what  centres 
these  towers  are  placed,  but  I  recollect  that  they  were  not  a  frequent 
and  disfiguring  feature  of  the  landscape  in  the  same  way  as  our  poles. 
Of  course,  all  the  wires  which  radiate  from  a  tower  run  "from  the  tower 
to  the  exchange  in  a  duct  underground. 

Returning  to  the  grass  strip  previously  referred  to,  I  would  call 
delegates'  attention  to  the  cross-section  prepared  by  the  Public  Works 
Department  for  the  streets  in  what  is  known  as  the  Hall-Jones  Settle- 
ment, a  suburb  of  Lower  Hutt. 

With  reference  to  the  point  that  24  ft.  is  insufficient  as  a  turning- 
circle  for  motor  vehicles,  this  is  not  a  very  serious  point  in  view  of  the 
facility  with  which  a  car  can  be  backed.  It  might  be  an  objection  where 
traffic  was  dense,  but  then,  again,  where  traffic  was  dense  no  one  would 
advocate  a  24  ft.  or  30  ft.   street. 

^Mien  considering  the  question  of  increased  length  of  service  con- 
nections or  duplication  of  conduits  it  is  a  pity  that  the  writers  did  not 
work  out  an  actual  example  in  order  to  show  just  what  extra  cost  or 
saving  there  would  be  if  the  street  were  widened  to  admit  of  a  grass 
strip  or  plantation. 

The  practice  advocated  of  arranging  for  drainage  by  means  of  a 
sewer  on  the  back  boundary  is  likely  to  lead  to  trouble  with  roots  finding 
their  way  into  the  pipes.  It  again  presupposes  that  the  typography  is 
reasonably  level.  In  most  localities  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  impossible 
to  drain  backwards  from  the  house  on  at  least  one  side  of  the  street. 

As  the  legal  road  of  66  ft.  is  not  required  for  traffic  in  suburban 
localities,  the  writers'  suggestion  that  the  householders  might  be  allowed 
to  enclose  a  portion  of  the  street  is  one  which  deserves  every  attention. 
To  go  no  further  away  than  the  street  in  which  I  live,  the  cross-section 
of  the  ground  was  such  that  the  lower  side  of  the  street  could  only  have 
been  formed  to  the  full  width  by  the  erection  of  high,  unsightly,  ex- 
pensive retaining-walls.  To  get  over  this  the  footpath  was  placed  on 
the  edge  of  a  filling  made  from  the  excavation  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
road.  This  left  a  long  slope  of  1^  to  1,  running  from  the  edge  of  the 
footpath  down  to  and  within  the  property-lines.  If  this  had  been  left 
as  part  of  the  street  it  would  have  been  unsightly,  or  else  would  have 
involved  the  Corporation  in  heavy  expense  for  maintenance.  However, 
the  slope  in  all  cases  has  been  enclosed  by  the  houseliolders  and  utilized 
as  part  of  their  gardens,  witli  manifest  improvement  to  the  appearance 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  advantage  of  a  flat  floor  to  the  water-channel  as  against  a  curved 
one  is  very  apparent  when  comparing  the  streets  in  Christchurch  with 
those  in  Wellington.  Here  every  inch  of  the  road-width  is  available, 
while   in    Christchurch   there   is   something  like   a   foot   on  each  side   into 
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which  vehicles,  especially  motor-cars,  must  not  run.  otherwise  they  will 
be  stalled,  and  possibly  their  upper  structure  will  strike  the  veranda- 
poles. 

Speakiui;  of  veranda-poles,  this  is  a  point  not  touched  on  by  the 
writers.  I  consider  that  the  erection  of  veranda-poles  should  be  pro- 
hibited wherever  possible,  and  that  all  verandas  should  be  carried  by 
cantilevers.  It  may  not  be  possible  in  all  cases  to  have  the  channelling 
flat  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  must  be  dealt  with.  Pro- 
bably the  great  prevalence  of  artesian  wells  constantly  flowing  in  Christ- 
church  has  necessitated  a  more  liberal  provision  in  carrying  off  surface 
water  at  all  times  than  wouhl  be  provided  by  flat-slabbed  channels. 

Coming  now  to  the  strength  of  the  road-crust  and  the  necessity  for 
limiting  the  weights  to  be  carried  on  any  one  axle.  As  roads  other 
than  concrete  roads  are  consolidated  with  rollers  which  give  an  intensity 
of  pressure  of  250  1b.  to  4501b.  per  1  in.  of  roller,  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  weight  per  inch  width  of  wheels  should  be  something  consider- 
ably less,  in  accordance  with  tlie  recognized  engineering  practice  that 
you  must  always  have  a  factor  of  safety. 

The  writers  give  what  they  consider  the  requisite  thickness  of  tar- 
macadam  or  concrete  on  an  old  road-bed,  but  do  not  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  new  construction.  In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
should  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  construction  that  the  earth 
formation  should  be  rolled  and  thereby  consolidated  into  a  consistency 
somewhat  akin  to  that  to  which  years  of  trattic  has  brought  old  roads. 
If  tliis  is  not  done  failure  of  the  first  crust  is  almost  inevitable. 

The  writers  speak  of  the  appearance  of  the  concrete  road  being  more 
pleasing  than  the  sombre  tar-macadam,  but  in  America,  and  in  other 
countries  too,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  tar  concrete  roads  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  do  away  with  the  excessive  glare  in  summer-time 
due  to  their  light  colour.  This  alone  appears  to  me  to  nece.ssitate  some 
covering  in  all  cases  on  concrete  roads  apart  from  the  question  of 
durability  in  the  face  of  iron-shod  traffic. 

The  writers  speak  of  the  standard  of  road-construction  now  being 
raised.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  demand  for  the  raising  of  the  standard 
is  insistent,  but  is  largely  due  to  the  want  of  realization  on  the  pari 
of  the  public  as  to  what  this  improved  standard  will  cost  the  taxpayer. 
It  is  quite  easy  for  a  motorist  to  say  that  the  Government  ought  to  lay 
down  a  concrete  road  from  A  to  B,  but  when  we  find,  as  shown  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  paper  under  notice,  that  the  estimated  cost 
of  this  concrete  road  would  be  something  like  £5,000  per  mile,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  one  else  besides  the  motorist  should  be  consulted 
before  such  an  expenditure  is  seriously  considered.  The  last  remark 
is  not  in  any  way  intended  to  reflect  adversely  on  the  national  memorial 
highway  advocated  by  the  writers.  This  is  a  question  rather  outside  the 
subject  of  the  paper,  but  it  is  Avell  worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration 
of  the  Government.  It  is  difiicult  to  imagine  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  memorial  whicli  would  come  under  the  notice  of  and  be  of  service 
to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  nation,  and  if  its  variotis  sections  were 
called  by  names  which  would  perpetuate  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  soldiers 
it  would  serve  in  no  slight  way  to  keep  their  memory  green.  I  doubt 
very  mu''Ii  if  the  Government  would  be  likely  to  provi<le  a  million  per 
annum  for  such  a  purpose,  but  even  if  they  only  provide  half  or  quarter 
of  rliis  aniouiit  the  work  could  still  proceed  with  a  definite  object  and 
as  part  f)f  n  definite  sclienn'.  This  is  liardly  the  tinie  for  going  into 
details  on   this  question,    but    1    would   lil^e  to  mention   one  point,    wliich 
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is  that  tliis  highway  slioiild  be  located  so  as  not  to  run  tlir()u<rli  tlie 
principal  traffic  streets  of  the  towns  cii  route.  The  traffic  in  the  main 
streets  of  all  our  towns  is  already  quite  sufficient  without  adding  thereto 
the  fast  throuu'h  traffic  wliich  would  follow  such  an  improved  hifjhway 
if  built. 

Mr.  Lawkexce  Bikks,  B.Sc,  M.lnst.C.E.,  M.l.K.K.  (Chief  Electrical 
Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington),  said  he  did  not  quite 
know  why  he  had  been  put  down  to  speak  that  afternoon,  or  whether  he 
was  expected  to  attempt  a  defence,  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  of 
electric-light  poles  in  the  streets.  He  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  He  pro- 
posed to  give  away  the  case  at  once  by  admitting  that  they  were  just 
as  hideous  as  Mr.  Furkert  had  found  them  in  Montreal.  It  was  certainly 
an  important  consideration,  from  a  town-planner's  point  of  view,  as  to 
what  provision  was  to  be  made  in  the  suburb  to  supply  an  electric-light 
service  and  a  telephone  service  to  each  house.  The  obvious  solution  had 
been  generally  adopted  in  the  Old  Country  of  undergrounding  the  wires, 
and  it  was  only  a  question  of  expenditure  which  held  New  Zealand  back 
from  adopting  this  good  example.  He  was  quite  sure  that  as  soon  as 
all  the  telephone-wires  were  underground  it  would  be  considered  but 
a  reasonable  demand  that  the  electric  wires  should  be  similarly  dealt 
with,  but  he  was  afraid  that  this  reform  was  a  very  long  way  off  yet. 
The  money  would  be  better  spent  in  other  directions  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  would  give  a  better  return  if  expended  upon  the  general  im- 
provement of  our  cities  and  streets  in  the  meanwhile.  Pending  the  final 
reform  in  this  respect,  what,  then,  was  to  be  the  solution?  Would  a 
reserve  at  the  back  of  the  sections  be  a  satisfactory  solution  ?  He  would 
not  discuss  that  again  from  the  chief  survey  aspect,  but,  so  far  as  the 
electric-lighting  and  telephone  installation  was  concerned,  it  would  be 
a  great  help  indeed  to  get  into  the  back  of  the  houses  instead  of  into 
the  front  of  them  with  these  wires.  In  many  cases  already  wires  had 
been  laid  along  the  backs  of  the  sections  instead  of  along  the  streets 
in  the  front  of  the  houses.  It  might  be  made  mandatory  to  run  the 
wires  along  the  back  of  the  sections.  It  would  certainly  simplify  the 
services  to  the  houses  and  cheapen  the  construction  enormously,  as  well 
as  improving  the  appearance  of  the  streets  by  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  placing  poles  along  them.  If  that  alternative  was  not 
feasible,  then  the  only  method  would  be  to  run  the  lines  along  the  roads 
as  at  present,  the  telephone-wires  on  one  side  and  the  electric-light  wires 
on  tile  other.  One  point  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  however,  and 
that  was  the  great  necessity  there  was  for  all  the  poles  to  be  uniform  in 
height.  His  Department  was  trying  to  do  that  by  standardizing  the 
30  ft.  pole,  but,  of  course,  they  had  to  have  it  a  little  longer  in  crossing 
tramway  intersections.  There  was  a  great  temptation  to  use  a  cheaper 
pole,  25  ft.  long,  where  it  would  meet  requirements.  Gradually  several 
different  sizes  were  introduced,  and  tliat  lack  of  uniform  resulted  in  a 
very  ugly  effect  in  the  streets.  He  thought  the  local  bodies  should  adopt 
the  standard  which  his  Department  was  providing — the  30  ft.  pole — 
that  was,  for  electric-light  wires  in  suburban  streets  where  the  longer 
pole  was  not  necessary.  From  a  town-planning  point  of  view  tlie  jmles 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets  presented  a  difficulty.  They  had  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  working  out  that  problem.  The  present  method 
was  to  carry  the  poles  to  the  corner  of  the  footpath,  but  this  obviously 
encroached  upon  the  space  which  should  be  left  for  traffic  around  the 
corner.        The    next   suggestion    was   to    round-off   the   corner    and   move 
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the  pule  back  (as  sliuwii  in  ihv  ilia^rain  exhibited  by  the  speaker).  He 
was  not  quite  sure  whetliei-  tlu'  suLZLiestioii  had  been  thrown  out  that  the 
corners  of  the  streets  shouM  be  cut  back,  but  he  agreed  with  that  pro- 
posal. The  three-quarter-chain  road  with  the  corners  cut  back  gave  a 
better  view  than  tlie  one-cliain  road  witli  the  footpath  built  right  up 
to  the  corner.  This  cutting-back  of  tlie  corners  would  very  greatly 
improve  the  intersections  of  roads  and  streets,  and  the  cost  \vould  be 
very  moderate.  Indeed,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  imposing  this 
additional  cost,  as  in  suburban  areas  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
£10  per  intersection.  Time  would  not  permit  him  to  discuss  the  in- 
fluence an  abundant  sujjply  of  electric  power  was  going  to  have  on  town- 
planning;  it  would  be  enormous.  He  looked  forward  to  the  abolition  of 
all  chimneys  in  the  streets,  and  all  coal-carts  in  the  streets.  The  in- 
fluence of  electric  power  on  town-planning  and  the  comforts  of  the  people 
would  be  tremendous. 

Mr.  P.  S.  McLean  (President  of  New  Zealand  Automobile  Union, 
President  of  Hawke's  Bay  Automobile  Association)  said  he  was  there 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  New  Zealand  Automobile 
Union.  He  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  papers  read  upon 
engineering  questions.  He  would  support  the  development  of  these  read- 
ing problems  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  Messrs.  Mair  and 
Staveley  in  their  paper  referred  to  the  old  plan  of  Wellington,  which 
he  (Mr.  McLean)  understood  showed  the  city  and  suburbs  laid  out  with 
streets  66  ft.  wide.  If  an  engineer  had  had  to  work  to  tliat  plan  in 
providing  roads  on  the  hilly  sites  of  Wellington  he  would  have  their 
sympathy.  He  (Mr.  McLean)  would  like  to  know  if  there  was  a  copy  of 
that  plan  in  existence.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  his  union,  he  was  sure 
that  motorists  woidd  heartily  support  the  proposal  for  a  national 
memorial  highway.  The  great  blot  upon  the  Dominion  was  that  there 
were  no  decent  roads  by  which  to  travel  through  the  country.  Referring 
to  the  question  of  transport,  he  said  it  was  transport  which  not  only 
carried  goods  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  but  also  was  responsible  for 
the  spreading  of  the  population,  and  for  all  the  other  benefits  which 
contributed  towards  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing which  was  usual  in  the  perorations  of  high-class  politicians.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  the  pioneers  coming  into  this  country  in  wooden  hulks 
and  being  taken  to  their  homes  in  bullock-drays  the  one  great  difticulty 
whicli  the  people  had  to  contend  with  was  the  absence  of  efficient  trans- 
port. This  was  a  question  which  the  Dominion  was  still  struggling  with. 
It  was  quite  true  that  the  railways  had  done  a  good  deal,  but  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  doing  everything.  Indeed,  in  any  country  in  the  world 
railways  wliicli  were  not  supplemented  by  good  roads  were  of  little  use. 
There  should  l)e  good  arterial  roads  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  these 
should  be  under  the  control,  both  as  to  initiation  and  maintenance,  of 
a  national  non-political  Road  Board.  Regarding  the  improvements  of 
transport,  he  desired  to  point  out  that  in  America  the  extensions  of 
railways  between  1880  and  1910  on  the  Chicago  -  New  York  portion  of 
the  New  York  -  San  Francisco  line  reduced  the  rate  on  each  bushel  of 
wheat  from  20  cents  to  9^  cents.  But  notwithstanding  that,  and  not- 
withstanding tlie  fact  that  the  railways  in  America  are  still  flourishing, 
there  was,  according  to  an  American  journal,  one  motor-car  in  the  United 
States  to  every  twenty-seven  of  the  population,  and  in  one  State  there 
was  a  motor-car  to  every  eight  of  the  population.  What,  he  asked,  had 
been  the  progress  of  motoring  in  New  Zealand?     In  1909  there  had  been 
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imported  into  New  Zealand  motor-cars,  motor-cycles,  and  general  matter 
used  for  the  repair  of  motors  to  the  value  of  £182,257.  There  was  a 
gradual  increase  until  in  1913  it  amounted  to  £1,021,613.  Taking  the 
total  for  the  five  years  from  1909  to  1913  it  amounted  to  £2,8-40,907. 
He  asked  whether  those  importations  could  be  said  to  have  injured  the 
railways  of  the  Dominion  to  any  extent.  It  was  often  said  that  motorists 
cliiefiy  used  their  cars  for  pleasure.  The  same  question  had  been  raised 
in  Australia  a  year  or  two  ago.  A  census  had  been  taken  of  the  use 
to  which  motor-cars  were  put,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  85  per  cent, 
of  the  cars  were  used  for  business  purposes.  He  was  advocating  that 
there  should  be  a  national  non-political  Road  Board,  and  his  reason  for 
so  doing  was  that  at  the  present  time  the  control  of  the  roads  in  the 
Dominion  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  who  was  also  responsible  for 
tlie  construction  of  our  railways.  That  was  to  say,  that  the  man  with 
whom  lay  the  decision  as  to  the  expending  of  money  on  the  improvement 
of  arterial  roads  was  the  same  man  with  wdiom  lay  the  decision  as  to 
the  construction  of  new  railways.  The  present  Minister  of  Public  Works 
was  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  (Mr.  McLean)  had  been  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  in  every  way  a  most 
estimable  gentleman,  but  at  the  same  time  when  an  appeal  was  made 
to  him  for  the  improvement  of  arterial  roads  in  the  Dominion  he  would 
raise  the  point  that  if  these  roads  were  so  improved  they  would  take 
away  the  traffic  from  the  railways.  This  was  an  erroneous  contention. 
Telephones  had  not  done  away  with  telegrams.  The  one  was  supple- 
mentary to  tlie  other,  and  the  same  remark  applied  to  roads  and  railways. 
In  England  a  Transport  Bill  had  recently  iDeen  introduced.  Sir  Eric 
Geddis  was  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Transport  Board.  He  was  a  railway 
man.  The  result  of  the  introduction  of  that  Bill  had  been  that  356  out 
of  670  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  intimated  to  tlie  Prime 
Minister  that  they  were  prepared  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  upon  the  grounds  that  the  Minister  in  control  was  also  Minister  of 
Railways,  and  he  would  insist  upon  making  his  railways  pay  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  roads.  New  Zealand  was  in  the  same  position,  and  had 
been  suffering  for  many  years  on  account  of  similar  conditions. 

Mr.  H.  F.  TooGOOD,  Consulting  Engineer.  M.C.I. .  M.N.Z.Soc.C.E., 
M.Inst.M.E.  (Engineer  to  Featherston  County  Council),  said  that  with 
regard  to  tlie  construction  of  engineering-works  he  desired  to  impress 
u])on  tlie  Conference  that  at  the  present  time  there  was  no^  guarantee 
that  aiiv  works  which  might  be  undertaken  would  be  carried  out  by 
qualified  men.  Any  one  in  the  Dominion  might  build  a  bridge  over  a 
stream  upon  a  public  highway,  provided  the  consent  of  the  local  authority 
was  obtained,  but  if  a  man  desired  to  drive  a  traction-engine  across  that 
bridge  he  must  have  a  certificate  to  do  so.  The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
was  aiming  to  secure  the  support  of  the  local  bodies  with  a  view  to  placing 
tlie  engineering  profession  on  a  proper  basis.  It  was  their  desire  that 
no  man  wdio  at  the  present  time  was  earning  his  living  as  an  engineer 
should  be  debarred  from  continuing  in  that  profession,  but  that  every 
engineer  in  the  charge  of  works  to  be  paid  for  out  of  Government  or 
local-bodv  funds  should  hold  a  certificate.  The  members  of  the  society 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  positions— to  lower  themselves— m  order 
to  raise  the  other  men  for  the  purpose  of  posterity.  It  was  important  to 
loc-al  bodies  and  to  all  associations  who  would  be  dealing  with  the  altera- 
tions of  cities  and  towns  to  know  that  the  men  who  would  have  to  carry 
out  the  proposals  would  be  thoroughly  qualified  men.     The  last  speaker 
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had   interested  theiii  in  the  question  of  higliways.     As  one  interested  in 
county   work   he   asked   the  Conference   to  consider   not  only   towns   and 
boroughs,  but  villages  and  the  country  in  between.      In  the  interests  of 
the   nation   they   did   not   ask  people  to  congregate   in  the  cities,   but  to 
go  back  to  the  country  districts,  and  one  of  the  things  that  was  stopping 
them  going  back  to  tlie  country  was  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads   as 
they  now  existed.      Tlieir  efforts  should  be  in  the  direction  of  giving  the 
man   in  the  backblocks  a  better  chance,  and  the  towns  would  benefit  by 
that,    because  it   would  enable  the   dwellers   in   the  cities  to  go   into  the 
country  in  the  best  way.      There  was  not  a  road  into  the  Wairarapa  or 
a  road  to  Palmerston   North  worthy  of  being  called  a  highway,  and  yet 
the  city  was  thinking  what  it  could  do  to  benefit  itself  without  realizing 
the  national  view  that  arterial  roads  to  and  from  a  city  were  as  much  to 
be  considered  as  matters  witliin  its  own  boundaries.      In  this  connection 
the  memorial  highway  was  a  matter  that  should  appeal  strongly  to  every 
member  of  the  Conference,   but  when  the  route  of  the  highway  came  to 
be  considered   there  would   be  so  much   political   wire-j^uUing   that   they 
would   get   sick   and   tired   of   the   whole   thing,    and   unless   the   location 
of   the  road   was  given   entirely   into  the  hands  of   experts  the   national 
highway  would  become  a  byword  in  our  political  life.     A  national  high- 
way from  Wellington  to  Auckland  should  not  run  on  existing  locations 
except  in  a  few  cases,  and  should  not  run  through  towns;    but  he  knew 
one  town  that  would  make  a  very  hard  fight  to  get  it.      They  were  apt 
to  think  that  all  they  should  have  in  their  life  was  beautiful,  but  there 
were  other  things — quite  sordid  considerations — that   affected  conditions 
very   materially.      One   thing   that   had    struck   him   on   looking   through 
the  Exhibition  was  that  in  the  road-formation  they  had  a  sewer  under 
a  gra.ss   "  ribbon  "   and  alongside  it  a  row  of  trees.      In  that  case  with 
sewers  of   ordinary  construction   the  roots  of   the   trees   would   get    into 
the  sewers  and  choke  them  in  a  very  few  years;    and  if  they  w^ere  going 
to  adopt  roads  of  this  description  they  would  greatly   increase  the  cost 
of  the  works,  as  they  would  have  to  carry  them  out  on  an  entirely  new 
system.      The    town-planner    must    take    into    consideration    the    natural 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  must  ask  the  engineer  for  a  little  advice. 
It  was  rather  a  notable  fact  that  there  was  no  mention  of  an  engineer 
except  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Dominion,   and  yet  the  whole  basis 
of   town-planning   rested   uj^on   the   engineer,    for   unless  the  roads   were 
located  by  men  who  were  thoroughly  qualified  by   their   past  experience 
in   the   matter,    the   architect,    no   matter   how   able   he   might   be.    would 
never  be  able  to  make  a  city. 

Dr.  J.  Allan  Thomson,  F.G.S.  (Director  of  Dominion  Museum,  Wel- 
lington), said  that  the  Honorary  Director  had  asked  him  to  speak  on  the 
geological  aspects  of  roadmaking,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  say  a  great 
deal  on  that  subject.  To  deal  with  it  fully,  however,  would  involve  a 
great  deal  of  technicalities  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  meeting 
such  as  that,  so  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  had  agreed  that  he  should  omit  that, 
and  instead  address  the  Conference  on  the  Saturday  morning  on  the 
responsibilities  of  museums  and  public  libraries  in  relation  to  the  incul- 
cation of  town-planning  principles.  He  had  Ijeen  asked,  however,  to 
make  a  few  general  remarks  that  afternoon. 

It  seemed  to  him  possible  that  in  many  cases  where  new  garden  cities, 
suburbs,  or  industrial  villages  were  being  planned  the  advice  of  a 
geologist  might  be  of  considerable  assistance,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
geological  map  and  a  soil  map  might  be  desirable.  Questions  of  water- 
supply,    of    drainage,    and    of    soil-utilization    were    often    dependent    on 
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geological  considerations.  That  would  apply  especially  in  areas  like 
London,  where  the  underground  geology  for  thousands  of  feet  was  clearly 
known,  thanks  to  the  examination  of  hundreds  of  well-borings,  and  where 
it  was  possible  in  any  given  locality  to  predict  accurately  not  only  the 
depth  at  which  water-bearing  strata  would  be  met  with,  and  the  strength 
of  the  flow,  but  even  the  chemical  composition  of  the  water  and  its 
potentialities  for  brewing  and  other  industries  where  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  water  was  an  all-important  factor.  But  even  in  a  country  like 
New  Zealand,  where  the  geology  was  not  nearly  so  well  known,  there 
would  probably  arise  many  cases  where  geological  considerations  would 
affect  the  choice  of  an  area,  and  its  utilization  when  chosen,  and  the 
advice  of  a  geologist  should  on  no  account  be  ondtted.  They  would  pro- 
bably find  in  most  cases  that  this  advice  would  be  available  free  of  charge, 
for  scientific  men  were  too  soft-hearted  and  did  not  charge  for  advice  as 
did  lawyers  and  engineers.  Perhaps  their  advice  would  be  more  valued 
if  they  did  !  But  even  if  a  fee  had  to  be  paid  it  would  be  a  small  burden 
on  the  scheme,  and  would  be  money  well  spent.  Coming  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  subject  of  roads  and  road-metals,  he  found  that  the  paper 
to-day  discussed  rather  the  relative  advantages  of  tarred  and  concrete 
surfaces  than  macadam  roads,  and  he  could  hardly  speak  to  the  paper 
from  the  geological  standpoint.  But  of  road-metals  generally  it  was 
possible  to  make  a  few  non-technical  remarks.  The  first  was  that  these 
had  not  been  satisfactorily  treated  as  yet  by  New  Zealand  geologists. 
Canada  and  America  had  had  technical  reports  prepared  by  Geological 
Survey  officers  on  road-metals,  and  he  thought  they  could  do  much  good 
by  urging  on  the  Government  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  increase  the 
staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  enable  it  to  devote  tlie  full  time  of 
one  specially  qualified  officer  to  a  study  of  the  road-metals  of  the  Do- 
minion. The  provisions  of  a  suitable  road-metal  for  any  given  district 
was  a  local  problem,  and  was  strictly  limited  by  the  distance  to  which 
it  would  pay  to  cart  metal.  For  a  horse  and  dray  that  distance  might 
be  put  at,  roughly,  five  miles,  but  with  motor-lorries  it  was  being  ex- 
tended to  about  ten.  There  were  many  localities,  especially  in  the  papa 
districts  of  the  North  Island,  where  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  really 
good  metal  within  five  or  even  ten  miles,  though  he  ventured  to  say, that 
a  geologist  would  often  indicate  soxirces  of  supply  that  one  not  trained 
in  geology  might  overlook.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  their  attempts  to 
assist  settlers  there  was  a  great  lack  of  co-operation  between  Departments. 
They  carried  agricultural  lime  for  farmers  free  on  the  railways  for 
100  miles.  But  in  the  papa  country  there  was  generally  sufficient  lime 
in  the  soil,  and  a  ton  of  road-metal  did  far  more  to  increase  production 
than  a  ton  of  lime.  Much  of  that  papa  country  was  served  by  the  Main 
Trunk  Railway,  on  which  the  grarles  up  to  the  Waimarino  Plains  were 
very  severe  on  both  sides  and  severely  limited  the  amount  that  could 
be  hauled.  But  on  the  top  of  those  plains  stood  the  Ruapehu-Tongariro 
mountain  mass  with  numerous  smaller  hills  made  of  andesites  which 
were  good  road-metal  material.  Why  should  not  metal  be  railed  down 
on  either  side  from  there  to  the  roadless  areas  on  each  side  at  greatly 
reduced  rates  or  even  free?  Failing  any  source  of  road-metal  in  papa 
country  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  burning,  with  production  of  a 
clinker.  There  again  the  advice  of  a  geologist  might  assist  to  select  the 
best  clay  for  burning,  but  in  that  case  he  would  have  to  be  assisted  by  a 
chemist.  In  districts  where  more  than  one  class  of  rock  for  road-metal 
was  available  the  choice  of  the  best  was  desirable.  There  the  scientific 
method  was  that  of  experiment.  The  different  materials  should  be  tested 
on  strips  of  road  with  identical  conditions  of  traflRc.      If  such  tests  were 
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carried  out  the  geologist  could  learn  imich  from  them  as  to  the 
mmeralogical  and  petrological  character  of  rocks  that  affected  their 
suitability  for  metal^,  and  could  then  apply  the  knowledge  tlius  gained 
to  other  districts.  Nature,  however,  was  carrying  out  a  rough-and-ready 
test  in  all  localities  that  should  not  be  ignored.  All  the  rocks  of  a  dis- 
trict fouml  tlieir  way  into  streams  and  tliere  jostled  with  one  another 
until  only  the  hardest  and  most  enduring  survived.  He  had  frequently 
been  struck  with  the  rapidity  with  which  an  apparently  hard  rock 
coming  in  quantity  into  a  stream  became  eliminated  a  few  chains  down- 
stream. That  test  of  Nature's  should  never  be  neglected  in  the  search 
for  road  inaterials.  The  selection  of  a  suitable  binding-material  was 
almost  as  important  as  the  selection  of  a  durable  metal.  Here  he  would 
plead  ignorance  of  the  subject.  It  suggested  itself  on  theoretical  grounds, 
however,  that  whereas  a  durable  metal  consisted  principally  of  crystalline 
minerals,  a  binding-material  .should  contain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  colloids,  such,  e.g.,  as  liydrate  of  iron.  In  rock-weathering  the 
tendency  was  for  the  elimination  of  the  soda,  potash,  and  lime  as  soluble 
carbonates,  leaving  behind  hydrated  oxides  of  iron,  alumina,  and  silica, 
which  at  first,  at  any  rate,  were  in  the  colloidal  state.  The  chemistrv 
of  colloids  was  a  comparatively  recent  development,  and  he  did  not  know 
to  what  extent  it  had  been  applied  to  roadmaking,  but  there  appeared 
to  be  room  for  much  research  on  the  subject,  and  it  might  confidently 
be  predicted  that  such  research  would  in  time  lead  to  great  improve- 
ments in  roadmaking  practice. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Paterson  (New  Zealand  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers)  con- 
gratulated Messrs.  Mair  and  Staveley  on  the  wide  area  covered  by  their 
paper.  One  or  two  items  were  open  to  criticism — the  maximum  width 
of  streets,  for  instance,  which  was,  after  all,  a  question  of  transport. 
Mr.  Furkert  liad  referred  to  a  street  66  ft.  wide,  of  which  onlv  44  ft. 
was  occupied  by  actual  traffic,  the  balance  being  an  encroachment.  In 
the  City  of  Wellington  there  were  numbers  of  66  ft.  roads — built  on 
high  sidelings — part  of  which  were  used  for  traffic,  while  the  balance, 
from  the  water-level  of  the  footpath  to  the  actual  title  line,  had  been 
occupied  by  adjoining  landowners  as  a  licensed  encroachment,  for  which 
they  were  charged  a  small  rent  assessed  per  valuation,  and  which  instead 
of  becoming,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  nice  ornamental  plantation  was  inter- 
sected at  every  boundary  by  the  boundary-lines  of  each  section.  That 
was  quite  wrong.  One  such  particular  street  had  on  one  side  a  very  fine 
row  of  concrete  walls,  and  on  the  other  one  or  more  houses  with  more  or 
less  glorified  fences,  but  not  one  bit  of  ornamentation.  There  should 
have  been  a  low  wall,  a  small  rail,  or  something  of  the  kind,  looking  down 
on  a  nice-looking  plantation  instead  of  other  things.  To  that  extent  the 
66  ft.  road  was  quite  justified,  and  the  landowner's  method  of  dealing 
with  the  Jiiattri-  was  quite  wrong.  One  great  difficulty  respecting  the 
garden  suburl)s  in  a  young  country  like  New  Zealand  was  that  if  the 
suburb  was  situated  in  such  a  position  that  ultimately  it  would  be  on  an 
arterial  road  there  was  no  known  method  by  which  any  engineer  could 
be  certain  in  the  future  where  the  line  of  transport  would  go,  and  where 
the  volume  of  business  would  render  arterial  roads  necessary.  Probably 
there  was  not  one  delegate  in  the  room  who  had  any  idea  of  what  in 
fifteen  years'  time  would  be  the  motor  traffic  on  their  roads;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  consider  any  matter  of  road-construction,  or  anything  else, 
unless  they  had  a  "  twenty-five-year  provision  "  ahead  of  the  present 
time.  In  subclause  (3)  of  clause  12  of  the  Town-planning  Bill  there  was 
a  provision  for  acquiring  land  under  the  Public  Works  Act  on  the  Go- 
vernment valuation   at  the  time  of  sale  in  the  case  of  roads  wanted  for 


a  garden  suburb.  That  clause  was  unfair  to  the  authorities  and  to  the 
owners,  and  he  suggested  that  some  i)hin  of  betterment  sliouhl  be  inserted 
in  the  Bill — something  on  these  lines  :  an  area  of  so-many  acres  was 
valued  at  so-much;  it  would  be  roaded  by  tlie  authorities,  and  the  read- 
ing sections  would  be  taken  out  of  the  block,  the  balance  being  subdivided. 
After  subdivision  the  owner  of  the  land  would  receive  sections  at  the 
Government  valuation  to  the  equivalent  of  their  prices  prior  to  the  deal. 
The  balance  of  the  land  would  be  then  divided  into  "thirds,"  the  Cor- 
poration getting  two-thirds  and  the  owner  one-third.  There  should  be 
some  system  like  that,  so  that  the  Corporation  would  benefit  by  the  better- 
ment, while  the  owner  would  receive  a  fair  profit  on  his  land  after  keep- 
ing it  so  many  years.  Councillor  McKenzie  had  asked  him  to  mention 
tliat  the  Wellington  City  Council  had  at  the  present  time  the  only  Town- 
planning  Act  in  existence  in  the  Dominion  amongst  its  statutes.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  City  Engineer  had  the  right  of  veto  if  certain  requirements 
in  respect  to  frontage  and  air-space  of  all  subdivisions  were  not  up  to 
the  prescribed  standard.  The  working  of  that  Act  had  made  for  very 
much  better  conditions  as  to  tlie  roading  of  subdivisions  than  had  hitherto 
prevailed.  It  enforced  the  necessity  of  a  high-class  officer  being  in  cliarge 
of  such  important  work. 

Mr.  S.  JicKELL  (Palmerston  North)  said  the  question  of  roadmaking 
interested  every  one  because  they  all  had  to  use  roads,  but  it  was  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  those  who  lived  in  the  country.  The  engineers  in  this 
country  could  make  just  as  good  roads  as  the  engineers  in  any  other 
country,  but  in  the  first  place  they  must  have  the  money  to  make  them. 
Right  from  the  start  it  was  a  very  diflficvilt  thing  to  get  the  money  that 
was  needful.  Directly  you  touched  the  ratepayers'  jDockets  the  pockets 
were  sealed.  In  a  town  he  knew  of  a  loan  was  placed  before  the  rate- 
payers for  £66,000.  At  the  time  there  was  going  to  be  a  municipal 
election.  A  ticket  was  got  up,  and  those  on  the  ticket  promised,  if  re- 
turned, to  reduce  the  vote  from  £66,000  to  £20,000.  Needless  to  say, 
those  on  the  ticket  were  promptly  elected,  and  the  vote  was  reduced. 
That  work  had  now  just  been  finished,  and  instead  of  costing  £66,000 
it  had  cost  £106,000.  Another  loan  was  placed  before  the  ratepayers 
for  tramways.  It  was  carried.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  people  then  got 
their  heads  together,  petitioned  against  it,  and  it  was  thrown  out.  It 
did  not  seem  to  him  that  there  was  anything  new  in  the  paper  that  had 
been  read.  It  contained  just  the  ordinary  things  that  every  engineer 
knew,  but  it  represented  what  engineers  wanted  to  do  if  they  could  only 
get  the  money  to  do  it.  The  first  necessity  for  town-planning  was  the 
engineer.  Then  a  site  must  be  selected,  and  they  must  see  that  it  was 
healtliy  as  to  subsoil,  position,  sunshine,  slope  of  ground,  and  everything 
else,  and  there  should  be  no  water  or  very  little  water  in  it,  witli  easy 
drainage  and  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  water-supply.  He  took  it 
tlieir  idea  was  to  make  towns  better  than  the  present  towns,  and  that 
must  be  provided  for  in  laying  them  out.  In  many  towns  only  one 
side  of  the  street  got  any  sun  in  the  winter,  while  both  sides  should  get 
it,  and  would  get  it  equally  if  the  city  was  properly  laid  out.  One 
of  the  greatest  bugbears  that  ever  existed  was  right-of-ways,  and  a  right- 
of-way  of  less  than  12  ft.  should  not  be  allowed.  In  laying  out  a  town 
sections  must  not  be  too  deep.  Two  chains  was  deep  enough  for  a 
section.  If  they  made  them  deeper  than  that  they  got  the  backs  of  the 
sections  filled  with  ramshackle  buildings,  fowl-houses,  stables,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  that  should  never  exist  in  a  city.  In  town-planning,  the 
engineer  came  first,  and  then  the  architect;  but  before  the  architect  set 
to  work  the  matters  he  had  mentioned  should   be  dnlv  settled,   and  then 
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they  would  have  a  proper  town,  and  people  would  live  cleanly,  healthiiv. 
and  happily. 

Mr.  Len  McKe-nzie  (Wellington  City  Council  and  Outlying  Districts 
Conunittee)  was  of  opinion  that  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment were  imposed  by  the  wretched  subdivision  of  lands  that  was  made 
by  land  syndicates.  Fortunately,  they  had  now  power  to  supervise  the 
various  subdivisions  for  the  future,  and  could  make  landowners  form 
roads  tliat  would  give  proper  vehicular  access  and  gradients.  They 
should  ask  to  have  these  provisions  embodied  in  the  new  Town-planning 
Bill.  It  was  very  costly  to  reconstruct  roads.  At  the  present  time  the 
Council  was  reconstructing  a  road  that  would  cost  £1.000  to  make.  They 
had  to  purchase  properties  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  and  then  the  cost 
of  the  road  was  not  returned  to  the  Council,  but  merely  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  land.  Mr.  Jickell  was  wrong  in 
regard  to  right-of-ways.  There  were  no  legal  right-of-ways.  The  City 
Solicitor  informed  them  that  the  Corporation  Act  did  not  provide  for  any 
right-of-ways.  They  had  no  right-of-ways,  and  were  not  going  to  take 
them  over.  More  power  was  wanted  from  the  Government  so  that  the 
municipalities  could  compel  the  landowners  to  provide  proper  access 
to  and  from  the  main  roads.  This  should  be  granted,  as  otherwise  pres- 
sure would  be  brought  upon  the  Council  to  repurchase  some  of  the 
properties  so  as  to  give  means  of  access  that  should  have  been  provided 
by  the  owners  of  the  land.  Unfortunately,  roads  were  not  always  laid 
out  by  engineers.  The  Government  did  not  recognize  anybody  as  the  one 
who  shoTild  lay  out  roads,  and  some  of  the  roads  were  laid  out  by  Town 
Clerks.  They  should,  he  thought,  stress  the  point  that  every  municipality 
sliould  be  controlled  by  an  engineer,  and  that  that  engineer  sliould  be  a 
man  of  ability,  and  should  have  the  proper  credentials  so  that  he  would 
be  able  to  help  the  municipality  and  give  them  a  safe  guidance.  They 
knew  now  that  the  Town-planning  Bill  that  they  had  got  passed  by 
Parliament  was  going  to  be  of  very  great  advantage,  and  he  believed  it 
would  be  recognized  that  this  Bill  which  Wellington  had  got  passed  was 
one  of  the  best  that  had  ever  been  put  through  Parliament.  He  hoped 
that  other  boroughs  would  take  this  matter  into  consideration  and  see 
if  it  was  not  worth  while  to  copy  what  had  been  done,  and  to  secure 
the  benefits  that  had  been  derived  from  the  passing  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  A.  D.  D0B8ON  (New  Zealand  Institute  of  Surveyors,  Canterbury) 
said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  first  thing  necessary  to  make  a  town 
was  to  lay  out  the  roads  and  streets,  but  very  few  engineers  ever  had 
the  opportunity  of  doing  that  because  they  did  not  lay  out  the  towns;  the 
people  came,  and  by  settling  in  a  place  made  that  place  a  town.  If  they 
were  to  do  what  was  suggested  the  engineer  must  come  first ;  but  in  the 
past  the  settler  had  come  first,  and  the  settlers  had  built  their  dwellings 
and  had  formed  streets.  In  connection  with  town-planning,  the  engineer 
must  be  first,  and  he  must  be  a  competent  man.  a  man  of  experience  and 
one  who  had  seen  other  towns.  It  seemed  to  him  they  were  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end,  and  were  getting  very  beautiful  desiirns  and  drawing 
specifications  for  the  new  Jerusalem.  Instead  of  considering  what  the 
engineer  had  to  do  they  started  away  beautifying  the  place  before  they 
had  got  the  proper  foundations. 

Mr.  HrnsT  Seaoer  said  tliat  tlie  town-planning  in  the  future  must  be 
the  work  of  many  minds  working  for  the  one  ideal.  They  could  never 
get  a  city  beautiful  carried  out  by  one  man.  They  must  have  the  engi- 
neers, the  architects,  and  all  classes  working  together  in  order  that  their 
ideals  mav  be  realized. 
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Mr.  N.  C.  Staveley  (Jiorough  Engineer,  Wanganui),  in  reply, 
thanked  the  speakers  for  Hieir  many  appreciative  remarks.  With  regard 
to  the  grassing  of  tramways,  the  disadvantage  of  tlie  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  plots  was  too  great  for  the  smaller  towns.  But  it  would  be  all 
right  if  in  the  residential  streets  the  residents  could  be  induced  to  look 
after  the  grass,  leaving  only  the  portions  in  the  business  streets  to  be 
maintained  by  the  municipalities.  If  that  were  done  he  saw  no  reason 
why  grass  should  not  be  placed  there.  The  glare  from  concrete  roads 
would  not,  he  thought,  be  worse  than  the  glare  from  limestone  roads.  The 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  would,  he  desired  to  say,  aim  at  becoming  a 
close  corporation.  They  did  not  ask  that  all  engineers  should  be  members 
of  the  New  Zealand  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  but  they  did  ask  that  all 
who  practised  as  engineers  should  have  proper  qualifications  tested  by  some 
competent  Board.  In  respect  to  avenues  of  trees  near  sewers,  there  was 
a  risk  of  tjie  roots  penetrating  the  sewers,  but  that  depended  very  much 
on  the  class  of  trees.  Willow-trees  were  very  bad,  but  there  were  trees 
that  could  be  planted  from  which  there  was  very  little  danger  of  this 
to  be  apprehended.  He  did  not  think  it  would  increase  the  cost  to  lay 
out  streets  with  grass  plots  if  residents  liked  that,  except  that  it  would 
necessitate  the  duplicating  of  the  mains.  Back  drainage  was  not  always 
practicable,  but  where  it  was  practicable  it  was  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  right-of-ways.  It  could  be  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  pro- 
perties. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Mair  and  Staveley  for  their  paper  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Conference  resumed  at  8.1.1  p.m.,  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell  pre- 
siding. 

Tlie  Hon.  G.  W.  Rushell  said  he  had  some  correspondence,  whicli  he 
had  just  received,  to  read  to  the  Conference.  The  first  communication 
was  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  Acting  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Defence.      It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Office  of  the  Minister  of  Defence.  Wellington.  X.Z., 
"  21st  May,  1919. 
"  Memorandum  for  Hon.  G.  W^.   Russell. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  promise  I  made  at  the  Town-planning 
Conference  yesterday,  I  have  this  morning  despatched  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Hurst  Seager  at  the  Town  Hall  the  various  monumental  stones  which  have 
been  submitted  by  various  firms  as  suggested  designs  for  headstones  over 
tlie  graves  of  our  fallen  soldiers. 

f"  I  attach  hereto  a  rough  list  of  the  stones  sent  to  .Mr.  Hurst  Seager. 
"  J.  Allen, 
Minister   nf  Defence. 

"  Hdusford  ft  11(1  Mills: — 

"  (1.)  Sample  of  Kaipuru  white  marble  ('  Private  J.  Wallace  '). 
"  (2.)   Sample  of  Corouiandel  granite. 

t"  (3.)  Stone  inscribed  'Private  W.  J.  Murtow,'  &c. 
"(4.)  Stone  with  basement  ('  Privnte  H.   X.   Bedford.'  d-c),  (inscrip- 
(  tion  above  cross). 

"  (5.)   '  Private    H.     N.    Bedford  ' — inscription    indicated    on    paper 
pasted  beneath  cross. 

7— Town-planniug. 
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Sxthinitted    hij    fhe    Neir    Zenhind    Maihlf    ('mnprniji    and    W .    Parkinson, 
Auckland : — 

"  (1.)  Specimen  of  Tui  marble. 

"  (2.)  Specimen    of    Moa    marble,    inscribed    '  Private   John    Smith — 

1/1901,'  &c. 
"(3.)  Specimen   of   Moa   marl)le,    inscribed    '  L.-Corpl.    1/1!>    William 

Brown.' 
"  (4.)   Small  cross-shaped  stone  made  in  Moa  marble. 

"  Small  1  in.  greenstone  slab,  inscribed  '  New  Zealand  Expedi- 
tionary Force.' 

"  Grreenstone  cross  with  basement  (as  exhibited  in  lobby  of 
Parliamentary  Bnildings  for  some  months).  Lent  by  Magnus, 
Sanderson,  and  Co. 

"  One  large  granite  slab  with  cross  on  it. 

"  One  small  block  of  granite  with  '  N.Z.E.F.'  and  special  design 
on  it." 

Tlie  next  was  a  cablegram  from  tlie  Hon.  W.  A.  Holman,  Prime 
Minister  of  New  South  Wales,  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Wel- 
lington.     It    ran    as  follows:  — 

"  Congratulations  opening  Town-planning  Conference.  New  Zealand 
ever  in  van  democratic  progress.     Wish  success  Conference." 

He  has  also  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Purdom, 
Secretary  of  the  Garden  Cities  and  Town-planning  Association.  London 
W.C.  :— 

"  The  Garden  Cities  and  Town-planning  Association, 

"  -3  Gravs  Inn  Place,  Grays  Inn,  London  W.C 
"Dear   Sir.—  "  Uth  March,  1919. 

"  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  associa- 
tion the  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  and  I  was  in- 
structed to  convey  it  to  you  : — 

"  '  That  the  Garden  Cities  and  Town-planning  Association  liears  with 
much  interest  of  the  Town-planning  Bill  introduced  in  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament,  and  hopes  that  it  will  speedily  become  law.  The  association 
sends  its  good  wishes  to  the  Conference  of  borough  authorities  on  the 
matter,  and  hopes  the  Conference  will  prove  a  great  success.' 

"  Yours   faithfully, 

"  C.  B.  Purdom,  Secretary. 

"  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell,  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  Wellington,  N.Z." 

Finally,  he  had  received  a  telegram  of  apology  for  non-attendance 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Waimairi  County  Council. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  C.M.G.,  M.P.  (President  of  Federated  Town-phuniing 
Associations  of  New  Zealand),  presented  the  report  of  Committees  Nos.  I 
and  2,  which  had  been  amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
Town-planning  Bill,  1917.      Tlie  re])ort  was  as  follows: — 

TOWN-PLANNING  BILL.— REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

I  have  to  report  that  Committee  No.  1,  appointed  to  report  as  to  the 
respective  powers  and  functions  of  boroughs  under  the  Bill,  and  whether 
the    principles    of    the    Bill    should    be    mandatory,    and    how    far    such 
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mandatory  powers  should  be  vested  in  (a)  tlie  Government,  (b)  the 
separate  or  combined  districts  affected,  (c)  a  Local  Government  Board  for 
the  Dominion;  and  Committee  No.  2,  to  report  simihirlv  in  respect  of 
counties,  town  districts,  and  road  districts,  decided  to  amalgamate. 

The  committee,  which  held  three  meetings,  carefully  considered  the 
Bill,  and  has  to  report  as  follows  :  — 

The  amalgamated  committee  unanimously  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions : — 

(1.)  That  this  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  principles  of  town- 
planning  should  be  applied  to  New  Zealand,  and  town-planning  schemes 
prepared  without  delay. 

('2.)  That  for  this  purpose  legislation  is  necessary  in  the  form  of  a 
Town-planning  and  Housing  Act. 

(3.)  That  there  be  a  Town-planning  and  Housing  Department,  and 
an  expert  Town-planner  appointed,  the  Department  to  have  supervision 
over  all  town-planning  schemes. 

(-t.)  That  it  is  advisable  to  appoint  a  Central  Town-planning  Com- 
mission, to  consist  of  the  Town-planner  and  four  other  experts  in  engi- 
neering, architecture,  surveying,  and  public  health. 

(5.)  The  Town-planner  should  be  a  competent  and  experienced  town- 
planner  with  a  salary  that  would  enable  the  Dominion  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  first-class  man  who  has  had  actual  experience  both  in  town- 
planning  schemes  and  garden  cities,  and  who  is  recognized  by  civic 
authorities  as  a  town-planner  of  eminence. 

(6.)  That  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  for  the  creation  of  local  Town- 
planning  Boards  is  approved,  subject  to  further  provision  being  made  for 
the  creation  of  special  areas  covering  more  than  the  existing  boundaries 
of  any  local  authority,  with  representation  thereon  of  all  the  local 
authorities  interested. 

(7.)  That  where,  owing  to  the  development  of  any  district,  the  imme- 
diate preparation  of  a  plan  for  town-extension  becomes  necessary,  the 
Minister  may,  in  default  of  action  by  the  local  authority,  direct  the 
Town-planning  Department  to  prepare  such  a  plan  for  the  consideration 
of  the  local  Town-planning  Board  set  up  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  local  authority;  such  plan  to  have  legal  effect  after  the  steps  provided 
in  the  Bill  for  consideration  of  objections  have  been  taken. 

(8.)  That  this  committee  approves  of  the  betterment  principle  em- 
bodied in  clause  19  (17).  and  suggests  that  with  a  view  to  its  effective 
operation  a  special  valuation  should  be  made  in  areas  to  be  covered  by 
town-planning  schemes  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  such  valuation  to 
serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  special 
betterment  rate  when  it  has  become  evident  that  land-values  liave  in- 
creased owing  to  preparations  for  or  carrying  out  of  a  scheme. 

(9.)  That  the  Bill  should  make  provision  for  the  preservation  of  our 
historical  buildings  and  relics,  and  that  the  Town-planning  Commission 
be  given  the  power  to  decide  which  of  these  buildings  are  considered 
proper  for  preservation,  in  which  case  the  owners  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  remove,  alter,  or  destroy  without  special  permission  from  the  Com- 
mission. 

(TO.)  That  the  Conference  be  recommended  to  appoint  tliis  conmiittee 
a  permanent  one  to  further  the  passage  of  the  proposed  Bill  through 
Parliament;  Mr.  C.  J.  Parr.  M.P..  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Wheeler  to  be  con- 
veners. 
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(11.)  Clause  12  (2)  of  the  Bill  :  IJe.solved,  That  tlie  words  "  exceeding 
ten  acres  in  extent  "  be  struck  otit,  tlie  committee  being  of  opinion  that 
an  area  of  10  acres  is  much  too  large  to  be  subdivided  without  tlie 
approval  of  the  Commission;  and,  furtlier,  that  every  subdivision  should 
be  subject  to  approval. 

(12.)  Clause  20  :  That  the  words  "  not  exceeding  £5.000  "'  be  struck 
out,  the  committee  being  of  opinion  that  a  town-planning  scheme  having 
the  public  health,  comfort,  and  amenity  for  its  object,  and  after  passing 
through  all  stages  of  inquiry  and  investigation  as  required  by  the  Act, 
should  not  necessitate  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  committee,  however,  favours  the  retention  of  the  safeguard  pro- 
vided by  the  Bill  where  10  per  centum  of  the  ratepayers  mav  demand  a 
poll. 

C.   J.   Parr,   Chairman. 

Town  Hall.  Wellington,   22nd  May.   1919. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  M.P.,  said  that  the  committees  had  been  asked  to  say 
whether  they  thought  the  Bill  met  the  case,  and,  if  not,  in  what  respects 
it  failed,  and  also  to  make  any  suggestions  in  regard  to  legislation  which 
were  thought  necessary.      Two  committees  had  originally  been  appointed 
to  do  this  work — one  a  city  connnittee  to  discuss  the  matter  from  the  city 
point  of  view,  and  the  other  was  a  country  committee  to  examine  the  Bill 
from  the  country  aspect.      The  conveners  of  these  conmiittees  had  agreed 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  proceed  with  tlie  investigation  of  the  matter 
upon   separate  and  independent  lines,   because  there  iniglit  be  a   danger 
of  conflicting  resolutions  being  carried  and  an  impasse  being  reached.      It 
had  therefore  been  wisely  decided  to  amalgamate  the  two  committees  in 
order  to  reconcile  any  differences  of  opinion  and  bring  down  one  report 
for   tlie  consideration   of  the  Conference.      He   was   pleased  to   say  that, 
thanks  to  the  courtesy  and  support  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Jull  (convener  of  No.  2 
Committee)    and   the   country   gentlemen    associated   with  him,    they   had 
been    able    to    reconcile    their    different    ideas,    and    the    report    was    the 
unanimous    opinion    of    the    amalgamated    committee.      The    first    three 
clauses    of    the    report    required    no   comment,    he    thought.      Regarding 
clause  (4),  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  Central  Town-planning  Com- 
mission,   it   would   be   remembered    that    in    Mr.    Russell's    Bill   there   was 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  consisting  of  nine  gentle- 
men— the  Surveyor-General,   Public   Health   officials,   tVc.      It  was  under- 
stood,   however,    latterly,    that    the    Minister    had    decided    to    make    an 
alteration    in    the    personnel    of    the    Commission.       The    committee    had 
considered    this   matter   carefully,    and   had    decided   to   recommeml    that 
the    Commission    should    consist    of    the    Town-planner    and    four    otlier 
experts  in   engineering-work,   surveying,   and  public  health.      Regarding 
clause  (5),  which  suggested  that  a  sufficiently  high  salary  should  be  paid 
to  the  Town-planner  to  enable  a  first-class  man  with  experience  in  town- 
planning  schemes  and  garden  cities  to  be  obtained,  the  committee  was  of 
opinion  that  a  Town-planner  at  a  salary  of   £300  or    £400  per   aiinnm 
was  not  the  class  of  man  required  by  the  Dominion.      He  must  be  a  man 
with  a  university  certificate  that  he  had  been  through  a  course  of  town- 
planning  in  an  accredited  university,  and  he  should  have  experience  in 
the   planning   of   garden   cities   at    Home.      The   salary    for   sucli    a    man 
might   run   into    £2,000   a  year,   but   such   a  man   would  save  his  salary 
ten  times  over  by  enabling  the  authorities  to  avoid  mistakes.      Regarding 
clauses  (6)  and  (7),  the  committee  had  come  fo  the  eoiiclusioii  that  tlie  hical 
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governing  body  ot"  the  ilistrict  was  tlie  proper  uuthoritv  to  initiate  the 
town-planning  scheme  for  that  district.  If  the  local  body  neglected  or 
refused  to  prepare  a  scheme,  then  the  Minister  should  take  the  necessary 
action;  but  the  local  body  should  have  the  right  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  proposed  sclieme  and  lodge  objections  to  any  of  the  proposals, 
which  objections  would  be  dealt  with  by  tiie  central  authority  or  Commis- 
sion. Every  district  in  the  Dominion  should  be  brought  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  even  though  a  town-planning  scheme  might  not  be 
necessary  in  some  of  the  more  thinly  populated  districts  for  forty  years 
to  come.  With  reference  to  clause  (8),  there  was  provision  in  the  Bill 
that  where  a  landowner  derived  considerable  benefit  in  land-value  by  the 
operation  of  a  town-planning  scheme  he  must  pay  one-half  of  the  better- 
ment to  the  local  body  to  assist  it  in  the  work.  The  committee  considered 
that  a  betterment  rate  should  be  struck,  and  that  a  valuation  should  be 
made,  as  soon  as  a  scheme  for  the  district  was  meditated,  to  get  a  basis  or 
starting-point  for  the  value  of  the  land  as  before  the  beginning  of  the 
scheme.  A  valuation  of  that  kind  was  essential.  Clause  (9),  recommend- 
ing provision  for  tlie  preservation  of  historical  buildings,  had  been  in- 
serted on  the  motion  of  an  Auckland  lady  member  of  the  committee,  who 
was  much  concerned  at  tlie  destruction  of  old  churches  reminiscent  of 
Bishop  Selwyn's  days,  and  other  buildings.  Referring  to  clause  (11) 
of  the  report,  in  the  original  Bill  there  was  a  clause  providing  that 
wherever  there  was  a  subdivision  of  land  10  acres  or  more  in  extent  the 
plan  of  such  subdivision  must  be  approved  by  tlie  Minister  or  central 
authority.  Subsequently  the  Hon.  Mr.  Russell  had  reduced  the  limita- 
tion from  10  to  5  acres,  but  the  committee  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
limitation  should  be  struck  out  altogether,  because  every  proposed  sub- 
division would  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  town-planning  autho- 
rities before  being  carried  out.  Some  lawyers  on  the  committee  had 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  evade  the  law  in  tliis 
respect,  and  so  the  committee  had  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
no  limitation  at  all,  but  a  simple  provision  that  when  a  landowner  was 
about  to  cut  up  his  property  he  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  autho- 
rities to  ensure  that  the  interests  of  the  public  were  safeguarded.  Re- 
garding clause  (12)  of  the  committee's  report,  the  Bill  provided  that 
where  a  town-planning  scheme  is  projected  money  may  be  borrowed  to 
execute  the  work.  Tlie  Bill  provided  that  a  loan  not  exceeding  £5,000 
may  be  obtained  without  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers  being  taken.  The 
committee,  however,  after  careful  consideration,  had  decided  that  the 
words  "  not  exceeding  £5,000  "  be  struck  out.  He  (Mr.  Parr)  would 
be  the  last  to  neglect  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  but 
already  the  City  Council  had  the  power,  without  taking  a  poll,  to  raise 
a  loan  for  workers'  homes;  consequently,  it  was  equally  right  for  the 
City  Council  to  borrow  money  for  a  town-planning  scheme  without  con- 
sulting the  ratepayers,  especially  as  it  would  be  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  people.  Further,  a  town-planning  scheme  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  investigation.  The  scheme  had  to  be  advertised,  and  a 
proper  plan  exhibited  in  the  district.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  report. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  William  Ferguson  (President  of  the  Xew  Zea- 
land Institute  of  Civil  Engineers),  it  was  resolved.  That  the  discussion 
on  the  report  be  taken  on  the  clauses  seriatim. 

Mr.  E.  Dixon  (Mayor  of  Hawera)  asked  if  it  was  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  latter  part  of  clause  20  of  the  Bill. 
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Mr.  C.  J.  Pahk,  M.P..  said,  No.  We  retain  tlie  precaution  that  where 
10  per  cent,  of  the  ratepayers  ask  for  a  poll  one  shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  E.  Dixon  urged  that  it  should  be  struck  out.  The  proposed  safe- 
guard might  be  necessary  in  tlie  case  of  large  cities  like  Christchurch 
and  Auckland,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  its  retention  would  tend  to  cripple 
the  improvement  they  were  trying  to  bring  about.  The  Borough  Council 
had  power  to  erect  workers'  dwellings  without  a  poll,  and  it  was  a  wise 
provision,  because  the  scheme  was  then  not  likely  to  be  frustrated  by  a 
class  vote.  He  was  afraid  that  a  borrowing  proposal  under  the  Town- 
planning  Act  might  be  defeated  on  similar  grounds,  or  on  account  of  the 
apathy  of  the  ratepayers  generally  in  regard  to  loan  proposals. 

Mr.  A.  Leigh  Hunt  (Wellington  Town-planning  and  Beautifying 
Association)  supported  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  had,  however, 
overlooked  one  very  important  point  to  which  he  as  a  member  wished 
to  call  attention.  The  Bill  was  an  excellent  one.  and  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good,  but  its  weakness  was  that  it  did  not  apply  to  State 
lands  or  works.  The  local  association  in  Wellington  contended  that  what 
was  good  enough  for  local  bodies  and  private  individuals  was  good 
enougli  for  the  State.  The  Government  now  carried  on  numerous  enter- 
prises— a  proposal  had  that  day  been  put  forward  for  the  erection  by  the 
State  of  miners'  homes — and  therefore  it  should  trust  the  Town-planner 
on  the  proposed  Commission,  and  be  amenable  to  any  decisions  that  body 
might  come  to  in  regard  to  the  general  principles  of  town-planning  in 
connection  with  its  own  operations.  He  proposed  to  move  tlie  following 
addition  to  clause  (1)  of  the  report  :  "  That  the  provisions  of  the  Town- 
idainiing  Act  shall  apply  to  all  Crown  lands  and  works,  and  should  any 
difference  arise  thereby  between  the  Minister  and  the  Town-planner  or 
the  Commission,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  a  special  Committee  of 
Parliament." 

The  Chairman  (Hon.  G.  W.  Russell)  stated  that  such  a  provision  would 
not  be  passed  by  Cabinet.  It  would  be  better  to  allow  tlie  clause  to  be 
placed  before  Parliament  as  printed,  and  then  to  get  a  member  to  move 
the  pr()])0sed  amendment  there,  and  let  Parliament  decide  it. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr.  M.P.,  said  that  the  committee  had  not  overlooked 
the  point  referred  to  through  any  misunderstanding.  It  had  not  been 
brought  forward  because  he  felt,  knowing  what  he  did  of  the  methods 
of  Parliament,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  such  a  clause  through 
at  present.      He  would  rather  have  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  amendment  was  rejected,  and  clause  (1)  was  agreed 
to. 

Clause  (2). — "  That  for  this  purpose  legislation  is  necessary  in  the 
form  of  a  Town-planning  and  Housing  Act."' 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  (3). — "That  there  be  a  Town-planning  and  Housing  Depart- 
ment, and  an  expert  Town-planner  appointed,  the  Department  to  have 
supervision  over  all  town-planning  schemes."' 

Councillor  D.  G.  Slt.livan  (Christchurch  City  Council)  asked  if  the 
clause  meant  that  the  authority  of  the  State  was  to  be  increased  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  local  bodies. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr.  M.P..  said.  No. 

Councillor  D.  G.  Sullivan  said  the  Bill  conferred  no  new  powers  on 
the  local  bodies,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  took  authority  away  from  them. 
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Was  the  Minister  to  be  given  the  right  of  veto  over  a  scheme  that  origi- 
nated trom  a  local  body?  "^ 

The  Chairman  (Hon.  G.  W.  Russell)  replied  that  the  whole  scope  of  the 
li 111  was  to  give  the  people  in  every  way  the  fullest  possible  measure  of 
local  self-government,  and  he  would  only  seek  to  introduce  clauses  for  the 
purpose  of  couipelhng  local  bodies,  or  anybody  else,  to  do  their  duty, 
when  they  had  first  had  every  opportunit'y  to' do  it  and  had  ne^rlected 
it  or  i-efused.  "^ 

Mr.  A.  Leigh  Hcxt  moved  as  an  addition  to  the  clause,  "That  the 
Town-jilanner  shall  be  appointed  subject  to  removal  by  Parliament  only." 
The  Town-planner  would  have  a  very  difficult  task  to  "^perform;  he  should 
be  a  strong  man.  and  should  be  placed  in  a  strong  position.  He  would 
be  up  against  the  local  bodies,  land  syndicates,  jerry-builders,  and  vested 
interests  generally,  and  it  should  be  left  to  Parliainent  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  was  doing  his  duty. 

The  Chaikmax  (Hon.  G.  W.  Russell)  said  there  were  only  two  ap- 
pointments under  the  State  the  occupants  of  which  were  subject  to 
removal  by  Parliament  only — a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Controller  an<l  Auditor-General.  He  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Hunt's  amend- 
ment would  not  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  as  it  would  place  the 
Town-planner  above  the  General  Manager  of  Railways,  the  Heads  of 
all  Government  Departments,  and  put  him  on  a  pedestal  as  far  as  the 
Government  and  people  were  concerned. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Reardon  (Workers'  Educational  Association,  Wellington) 
suggested  that  it  was  futile  for  a  member  of  the  committee  to  move  amend- 
ments traversing  his  own  report.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
should  be  adhered  to,  otherwise  the  Conference  would  land  nowhere. 

Private  Greenslade  (Mayor  of  Northcote)  asked  if  the  Chairman 
ruled  the  amendment  out  of  order. 

The  Chairman  (Hon.  G.  W.  Ru.ssell)  said.  No;  but  it  was  an  imprac- 
ticable proposal. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr.  M.P.,  said  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  brought  this  matter 
before  the  committee,  a  majority  of  whom  felt  that  the  Town-planner 
would  be  in  a  much  safer  iDosition  under  a  Commission  and  the  Minister 
than  under  Parliament,  where  at  any  time  the  matter  might  become  a 
party  question,  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  any  official.  He 
saw  no  reason  to  take  this  particular  appointment  out  of  the  ordinary 
category. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  amendment  negatived,  and  clause  (3)  agreed  to. 

Clause  (4). — "  That  it  is  advisable  to  appoint  a  Central  Town-planning 
Commission,  to  consist  of  the  Town-planner  and  four  other  experts  in 
engineering,  architecture,  surveying,  and  public  health." 

Mr.  W.  Ferguson  (President,  New  Zealand  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers) considered  this  the  most  important  clause  in  the  report.  He  con- 
gratulated the  committee  on  having  reduced  the  number  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  nine  to  five  members.  The  clause  could,  however,  be  still 
further  improved  in  this  direction  :  Engineering  was  the  foundation  of 
all  town-planning,  but  the  engineers  were  not  sufficiently  represented  on 
tlie  proposed  Commission,  which  included  a  surveyor.  For  the  whole 
of  the  laying  out  of  a  city,  its  drainage  and  water-supply,  there  was  to 
be  one  engineer   and  a   surveyor.      The  latter   official  was  a  part  of  the 
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machinery  put  into  operation  after  the  engineering-work  was  done; 
he  was  not  concerned  with  the  laying-out  or  designing  of  the  city.  He 
felt  strongly  that  two  out  of  the  five  men  should  be  City  Engineers, 
leaving  out  the  surveyor.  He  suggested  that  the  word  "  surveyintr  " 
should  be  struck  out. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Newman,  M.P.,  agreed  that  two  members  of  the  Commission 
should  be  City  Engineers.  The  City  of  Wellington  had  one  Engineer, 
Mr.  Morton,  whose  duties  for  this  one  city  alone  were  most  onerous. 
How  would  one  engineer  be  situated,  therefore,  in  looking  after  the 
town-planning  for  the  whole  Dominion  ?  It  was  a  blot  on  the  Bill  to 
provide  for  one  engineer  only.  The  Minister  should  accede  to  the  sug- 
gestion to  appoint  two  City  Engineers,  wlio  would  have  more  experience 
of  the  work  to  be  done  than  any  others  of  the  community. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Luke,  M.P.  (Mayor  of  Wellington),  agreed  with  Mr. 
Ferguson's  suggestion.  The  term  "City  Surveyor'"  was  a  misnomer 
now;  former  officials  of  that  name  were  now  called  "City  Engineers" 
or  "Borough  Engineers";  they  attended  not  only  to  the  surveying- 
work,  but  also  to  the  constructive  side  in  tlie  building-up  of  a  city  or 
town.  The  City  Engineers  were  the  principal  ones  in  the  Dominion; 
their  experience  on  such  a  Commission  would  be  invaluable,  and  he  hoped 
the  jDroposal  to  appoint  two  would  be  adopted,  as  high-class  engineering 
was  the  basis  of  the  town-planning  movement.  They  wanted  at  the  com- 
mencement solid,  competent,  faithful  engineering-w'ork.  and  then  the 
sclieme  would  be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  K.  W.  S.  Ballaivtyne  (Wellington  Labour  Representation  Com- 
mittee) mentioned  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment for  many  years,  and  he  protested  against  Mr.  Ferguson's  proposal. 
He  (Mr.  Ballantyne)  was  not  a  surveyor,  but  contended  that  it  was  most 
necessary  that  there  should  be  one  on  the  Commission.  Tiiere  were 
engineers  in  the  Dominion  who  were  not  qualified,  and  their  work  had 
to  be  regarded  with  caution.  But  the  surveyors  had  to  be  qualified,  and 
tlieir  work  in  New  Zealand  had  been  a  credit  to  them.  He  hoped  the 
surveyor  would  be  retained  on  the  Commission. 

Mr.  John  Strauchon  (New  Zealand  Institute  of  Surveyors,  Welling- 
ton) stated  he  would  regret  to  see  the  word  "surveying"  struck  out, 
while  recognizing  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  engineers  would 
be  really  the  foundation  of  the  whole  success  of  the  town-planning  scheme. 
The  laying-out  of  a  town  was  almost  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work.  But  the  surveyor  should  still  be  represented,  as  he  had  to  attend 
to  the  contouring  and  the  laying-out  of  the  streets.  There  was  also 
another  point  :  tliere  was  no  better  man  anywhere  than  Mr.  Morton,  the 
Wellington  City  Engineer,  but  he  would  be  the  chief  executive  oflicer 
of  the  local  Town-planning  Board,  and  could  not  be  on  the  central  Com- 
mission; nor  any  other  local  body  engineer  who  might  have  to  act  as 
the  executive  officer  of  a  local  Board.  The  engineers  of  the  local  autho- 
rities should  be  retained  wliere  they  would  be  likely  to  prove  most  useful, 
to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  their  own  Town-planning  Boards.  Then 
the  surveyor  would  have  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  titles,  and  therefore 
he  came  before  the  engineer,  who,  although  qualified  in  that  respect,  had 
generally  not  tlie  surveying  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  deal  with 
titles. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Paul,  M.L.C,  deprecated  the  question  of  professional 
interests   beiny    introduced    into   this   question   to   the    detriment    of   tlie 
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constitution  of  the  Comniii^sion.  He  agreed  that  tlie  surveyor  was  non- 
essential. The  report  did  not  say  that  it  "shall"  be  an  engineer,  a 
surveyor,  or  an  architect,  but  an  expert  in  those  matters.  He  suggested 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  body  tliat  appointed  the  Conunission  to  decide 
who  should  be  on  it.  and  that  the  Minister  should  stick  to  tlie  clause, 
which  was  wide  enough  to  allow  of  a  second  engineer  l)eing  appointed  if 
necessary. 

The  CiiAiKMAX  (Hon.  G.  W.  Russell)  thought  the  report  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  presented.  The  question  under  discussion  was  one 
of  detail  that  could  be  adjusted  at  the  proper  time.  There  w^as.  how- 
ever, one  omission  he  felt  justified  in  calling  attention  to,  becau.se  of 
its  importance.  In  the  Bill  he  originally  presented  to  Parliament  there 
was  a  proposal  that,  in  addition  to  the  scientific  men  on  the  Commis- 
sion, there  should  be  two  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor-General. 
one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Municipal  Conference,  and  another 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Counties  Conference.  On  such  a  bodv  the 
local  bodies  should  be  represented  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  report  of 
the  committee,  he  sliould  feel  bound  to  consider  whether  it  was  not 
desirable  that  tliose  additional  repre.sentatives  should  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr.  M.P.,  opposed  the  striking-out  from  the  proposed 
Commission  of  the  stirveying  expert,  as  in  the  laying-out  of  new  towns 
the  survey  of  the  roads  and  the  site  came  first.  He  coidd  assure  Mr. 
Ferguson  that  the  committee's  sole  desire  had  been  to  get  none  but  men 
of  experience  and  first-class  technical  ability  on  this  Commission.  The 
committee  had  considered  the  question  of  the  representation  of  tlie 
Municipal  and  Counties  Association,  but.  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  felt 
that  as  the  proposed  body  was  an  expert  Commission  that  had  to  deal 
with  all  kinds  of  questions  as  experts,  and  would  have  to  decide  teclmical 
matters,  it  would  be  far  better  that  men  skilled  in  tlie  work  concerned 
should  be  appointed,  ratlier  than  those  who  had  occupied  simply  the  posi- 
tion of  Chairmen  of  local  bodies,  althougli  proba])ly  successfully.  ' 

Clause  (4)  agreed  to. 

Clause  (5)  agreed  to. 

Clause  (6). — "  Tliat  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  for  the  creation  of  local 
Town-planning  Boards  is  apjDroved.  subject  to  further  provision  being 
made  for  the  creation  of  special  areas  covering  more  than  the  existing 
boundaries  of  any  local  authority,  with  representation  thereon  of  all 
the  local  atithorities  interested." 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell  said  he  was  not  quite  sure  whetlier  this  was 
not  already  provided  by  the  Bill.  However,  he  would  take  no  exception 
to  the  clause,  but  the  point  would  he  looked  into  by  the  Crown  Law 
Officers. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  (7). — "  That  where,  owing  to  the  development  of  any  district, 
the  immediate  preparation  of  a  plan  for  town-extension  becomes  neces- 
sary, tlie  Minister  may,  in  default  of  action  by  the  local  authority,  direct 
the  Town-planning  Department  to  prepare  such  a  plan  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  local  Town-planning  Board  set  up  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  local  atitliority;  such  plan  to  have  legal  effect  after  the  steps 
provided  in  the  Bill  for  consideration  of  objections  have  been  taken." 
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The  Hon.  (t.  W.  Rlssrm,  pointed  out  that  the  clause  concluded  with 
the  provision  that  the  plan  was  to  have  legal  effect  after  the  steps  pro- 
vided in  the  Bill  have  been  taken.  Supposing  the  local  authority  re- 
fused to  go  on  with  the  scheme,  was  it  the  intention  of  the  connnittee 
that  the  mandatory  power  should  be  exercised  by  the  Government,  and 
that  the  Government  should  strike  the  necessary  rate  in  order  that  the 
scheme  might  be  carried  out  1  He  would  like  enlightenment  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Park,  M.P.,  replied  that  the  committee  felt  sure  that  no 
local  body  in  New  Zealand  would  be  so  obstinate  as  all  that.  If  a  local 
body  contumaciously  neglected  or  refused  to  do  its  duty,  then  all  the 
powers  given  to  the  local  body  should  be  exercised  by  the  Minister  or  the 
Commission. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  (8).  — "  That  this  committee  approves  of  the  betterment  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  clause  19  (IT),  and  suggests  that  with  a  view  to  its 
effective  operation  a  special  valuation  should  be  made  in  areas  to  be 
covered  by  town-planning  schemes  at  the  earliest  possible  date ;  such 
valuation  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the  piirpose  of  levy- 
ing a  special  betterment  rate  when  it  has  become  evident  that  land-values 
have  increased  owing  to  preparations  for  or  carrying  out  of  a  scheme." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Luke.  M.P.  (Mayor  of  Wellington),  desired  to  see  an  amend- 
ment made  in  thi.s  recommendation,  providing  that  tlie  compensation 
may  l)e  paid  in  either  land  or  money.  It  was  just  possible  that  property- 
holders  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  if  the  compensation  could 
be  assessed  either  in  the  form  of  land  or  money.      He  moved  accordingly. 

Clause  amended  Ijy  the  insertion  of  the  words  "to  be  payable  in 
either  land  or  money  "'  after  the  word  "  j^rinciple." 

Clause  as  amended  agreed  to. 
Clause  (!))  agreed  to. 

Clause  (10).  — "  That  the  Conference  be  recommended  to  appoint  this 
committee  a  permanent  one  to  further  the  passage  of  the  proposed  Bill 
through  Parliament;  Mr.  C.  J.  Parr.  M.P.,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Wheeler 
to  be  conveners." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Parr,  the  nauic  of  Mr.  Von  Haast  was  added 
to  the  conveners. 

Clause  as  amended  agreed  to. 

Clause  (11).  —  "  Clause  12  (2)  of  the  Bill:  Resolved.  That  the  words 
'  exceeding  ten  acres  in  extent  '  be  struck  out.  the  committee  being  of 
opinion  that  an  area  of  10  acres  is  much  too  large  to  be  subdivided 
without  the  approval  of  the  Commission;  and.  further,  that  every  sub- 
division should  be  subject  to  approval." 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell  said  tliis  clause  would  require  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Crown  Law  Officers  because  it  was  so  far-reaching. 
He  was  not  sure  that  it  was  practicable. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  (12).  — '•  Clause  20:  That  the  words  'not  exceeding  £5,000' 
be   struck    out,    the   connnittee   being   of    opinion    that    a    town-planning 
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scheme  having  the  public  liealth.  comfort,  and  amenity  for  its  object, 
and  after  passing  througli  all  stages  of  inquiry  and  'investigation  as 
required  bv  the  Act.  should  not  necessitate  a  poll'of  the  ratepayers.  The 
committee,  however,  favours  the  retention  of  the  safeguard  provided 
by  the  Bill  wliere  10  per  centum  of  the  ratepayers  may  demand  a  poll." 

-Mr.  J.  Price  (Matamata)  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  stated  as  to 
whetlier  the  rate  was  to  l)e  struck  on  the  unimproved  value  or  on  tlie 
capital  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  E.  Dixux  (Hawera>  moved.  That  the  latter  i)art  of  the  clause  be 
deleted. 

Motion  negatived,  and  clause  agreed  to. 

Report  adopted  as  amended. 

Mr.  R.  W.  S.  Ballanttne  (Wellington)  presented  the  report  of  Com- 
mittee Xo.  11  on  "'Town-planning  as  it  affects  National  Utilities  and 
Services."  as  follows:  — 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    Xo.    11     OX    TOWX-PLAXXIXG    AS    IT 
AFFECTS  XATIOXAL  UTILITIES  AXD  SERVICES. 

1 .  Close  co-operation  is  necessary  between  Government  Departments, 
jjarticularly  Lands.  Ptiblic  Works,  Railways,  Post  and  Telegraph, 
Tourist,  and  the  Town-ijlanning  and  Hotising  Departments,  especially 
wliere  these  Departments  are  carrying  out  public  works.  Thej'  should 
observe  the  town-planning  and  housing  by-laws,  and  when  proposing  to 
carry  out  works  appertaining  to  a  partictilar  district  they  should  give 
the  local  authority  concerned  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  plan,  &c.,  so 
that,  if  necessary,  objections  may  be  considered  b\  the  Town-planning  and 
Housing  Board. 

2.  Catchment  areas  in  all  cases  should  be  purchased  or  reserved  in 
any  part  likely  to  become  a  centre  of  population. 

3.  The  practice  of  the  Telegraph,  Department  in  placing  unsightly 
poles  for  carrying  telegraph  or  telephone  wire  (rough  tree-trunks,  bark- 
skinned  and  unpainted)  down  streets  that  have  been  tree-planted  and 
grass-plotted  with  the  object  of  beautifying,  without  in  any  way  consult- 
ing the  local  authorities,  and  entirely  destroying  the  effect  aimed  at.  is 
to  be  deplored. 

i.  That  the  Town-planning  and  Housing  Board  must  approve  all 
subdivisions  under  the  Land  Transfer  Act  before  the  Registrar  can 
register  title. 

W.   Blomfield,   Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  W.  S.  Ballantyne  said  he  regretted  that  the  committee 
meetings  had  been  sparsely  attended,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  had 
been  thought  proper  to  bring  down  a  report.  Regarding  clause  1  of 
the  report,  the  committee  thought  it  right  that  the  General  Government 
should  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Town-planning  Act.  The 
Government,  it  seemed,  had  come  to  consider  that  they  could  erect 
buildings  which  were  an  eyesore  to  tlie  community,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to-  provide  that  all  works  proposed  by  the  Government  as 
well  as  h\  private  individuals  and  local  bodies  should  be  passed  by  the 
Town-planner.  Respecting  clause  ."3  of  the  report,  the  committee  had 
found   fault   with   the   Post    and   Telegraph   Department   for   placing   un- 
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sif^iitly  poles  for  carrviii^'  telt'phouL'  and  tek-jLiraph  wires  aloii<i-  tlie  streets 
without  coiisultiii>;'  the  local  authorities.  It  was  very  necessary  that  tliis 
sort  of  work  sliould  he  under  some  control.  He  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

Motion  carried  and  rei)ort  agreed  to. 

Mr.  H.  M.  GoKK  (Secretary  to  Conference)  read  the  report  of  Com- 
mittee No.  8  upon  "  Town-planning  as  it  affects  the  Woman,  the  Child, 
and  the  Home,"  as  follows: — 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  No.  8. 

1.  Your  committee  congratulates  the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs  for 
his  vision  and  public  spirit  in  having  arranged  this  Towi:-planning  Con- 
ference, which  should  prove  of  inestimable  educational  value  to  the  people 
of  this  Dominion. 

2.  Your  conuuittee  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  tlie  aims  of  the  town- 
planning  movement,  and  hopes  that  practical  town-planning  legislation 
will  be  placed  on  the  statute-book  during  the  coming  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

3.  Your  conuuittee  urges  the  Minister  to  provide  for  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  women  on  all  bodies  specially  set  up  to  deal  with  town- 
planning. 

4.  Your  connnittee  is  of  the  opinion  that,  as  at  the  present  time  this 
Conference  is  dealing  with  the  broad  question  of  town-planning,  it  would 
be  premature  and  ill-advised  to  enter  into  details  of  town-planning  in 
respect  to  the  needs  of  women  and  children. 

We  respectfully  submit  to  the  Minister  that  this  committee  be  not  dis- 
banded, and  that,  when  required,  it  consider  specific  matters  under  the 
above  reference.  We  submit,  further,  that  the  Government  be  requested 
to  arrange  for  a  conference  of  won^en.  with  this  connnittee  as  a  nucleus, 
to  consider  these  matters  in  detail. 

Report  agreed  to. 

The  Hon.  G.  Fowlds  presented  the  report  of  Committee  No.  6,  set  up 
to  consider   "The  Financial  Aspect  of  Town-jjlanning,"   as  follows:  — 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   Xo.   6. 

Tlie  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  financial  aspect  of  the  town- 
planning  problem  have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows  :  — 

(1.)  That  the  total  cost  of  the  Town-planning  Department,  including 
the  salary  of  a  town-planning  expert,  should  be, paid  by  the  Dominion 
Government. 

(2.)  That  the  cost  of  carrying  out  local  scliemes  sliould  be  borne  by  the 
districts  affected,  but  the  money  required  should  be  provided  by  the 
Dominion  Government  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest,  the  local 
authorities  concerned  being  only  called  upon  to  pay  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund. 

(•"{.)  That  }trovision  sliould  be  made  for  assistance  from  tlie  Consoli- 
dated Fund  for  some  of  the  smaller  local  authorities  in  exceptional 
circumstances. 
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(4.)  That  clause  L>i.  subclause  (2)  {(/}.  of  the  Town-planning  Bill  be 
amended  to  provide  for  the  assessment  of  all  rates  required  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  cost  of  town-planning  schemes 
on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land. 

He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  M.P..  moved  the  deletion  of  the  last  clause,  as  it 
would  compel  local  bodies  to  rate  on  the  unimproved  value  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  funds  for  town-planning  purposes. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell  said  that,  of  course,  a  recommendation  of 
this  nature  could  not  be  accepted  as  binding,  although  it  would  be  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to  gauge  public  opinion. 
To  say  that  for  a  particular  jjurpose  one  system  of  rating  shall  be  adopted 
is  to  suggest  an  impracticable  proposition.  In  his  opinion,  the  practice 
of  rating  on  unimproved  values  had  done  more  to  destroy  the  beauty  of 
our  towns  and  cities  than  anything  else.  The  outcome  of  the  system  was 
that  a  house  was  erected  on  every  possible  section  of  land.  It  had  taken 
the  rates  off  the  rich  landowners  and  the  valuable  properties  such  as 
hotels  and  warehouses.  He  did  not  want  delegates  to  disperse  with  the 
idea  that  as  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs  and  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
Bill  he  was  prepared  to  accept  a  resolution  insisting  upon  rating  under 
one  system  only.  Rating  on  the  unimproved  values  had  compelled  peoisle 
to  build  on  every  inch  of  land  they  had,  and  that  was  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  town-planning — beauty-spots  had  been  lost  to  the  people  in 
consequence. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Luke,  M.P.,  objected  to  the  initiative  being  taken  away 
from  the  people  as  to  how  they  should  be  rated.  The  present  system  of 
permissive  legislation  was  much  more  desirable. 

Mr.  R.  W.  S.  Ballanttne  said  that  if  a  labour  man  occupied  a 
cottage  and  piece  of  land  and  improved  it  he  would  have  to  pay  more 
rent,  because  tlie  rates  would  go  up  consequent  upon  his  improvements. 
That  was  not  a  fair  system. 

Mr.  J.  McCoiiBS,  M.P..  said  that  the  small  ratepayers  of  Christchurch 
were  quite  satisfied  that  rating  on  unimproved  values  was  definitely  to 
their  advantage.  The  Minister  wrongly  blamed  the  rating  system  for 
destroying  the  open  spaces  in  the  cities  and  towns.  He  affirmed  the 
opinion  that  the  small  ratepayers  of  the  City  of  Christchurch,  having 
e.\perienced  the  advantages  and  justice  of  the  rating  on  unimproved 
land-values,  would  not  wish  to  revert  to  the  old  antiquated  system. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Fowlds  (Deptity  Chairman  of  Auckland  University 
College  Council)  hoped  the  Conference  would  adopt  the  clause,  and  thus 
affirm  the  principle  that  land-values  were  a  proper  subject  for  taxation, 
and  that  the  cost  of  town-planning  schemes  should  be  paid  for  out  of 
ihe  increased  land-values  the  town-planning  created.  The  suggestion 
that  the  system  of  rating  on  unimproved  values  let  the  ratepayer  off 
only  needed  to  be  raised  to  show  how  utterly  absurd  it  was.  A  similar 
argument  had  been  put  forward  in  Auckland  in  regard  to  properties 
in  Queen  Street ;  but  the  fact  was  that  there  were  only  two  properties 
in  that  street  that  would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  under  the 
ratine-  on  unimproved  values  than  they  paid  under  the  old  system.  That 
statement  held  good  in  practically  every  case.     Then,  the  suggestion  that 
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the  rating  on  nniniproved  values  created  congestion  was  also  abso- 
lutely fallacious;  but  if  it  did,  then  town-planning  was  the  improved 
system  that  was  intended  to  provide  a  check  on  such  overcrowding. 
He  could  show  the  Conference  more  instances  of  overcrowding,  with  more 
houses  on  a  given  area,  before  the  rating-on-unimproved-value  system 
was  adopted  than  they  could  find  since  it  had  come  into  force.  It  was 
no  use  talking  about  housing  reform  if  they  were  going  to  encourage 
the  existence  of  slums  by  levying  a  system  of  taxation  that  hit.  most 
likely,  and  penalized  every  man  who  erected  in  the  town  a  decent  house 
— the  very  thing  that  was  wanted.  They  were  in  these  times  experiencing 
a  scarcity  of  houses,  and  the  system  of  taxation  rendered  houses  scarce 
and  dear,  so  he  asked  tlie  Conference  to  affirm  the  principle  that  the 
rating  should  go  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  the  building  of  suitable 
houses,  and  so  permit  town-planning  and  housing  to  be  carried  out  on 
a  proper  scale. 

A  division  was  taken  on  the  question.  That  the  clause  stand  part  of 
the  report:    Ayes,  22;    noes,  33.      Majority  against,  11. 

Clause  struck  out. 

On  the  question.  That  the  report  as  amended  be  agreed  to: 

Mr.  J.  McCoMBS,  M.P.,  noticed  that  the  report  proposed  that  a  very 
small  proportion  only  of  the  cost  of  housing  and  town-planning  should 
fall  on  the  Government.  That  was  contrary  to  the  proposal  in  the  Old 
Country,  where  the  State  was  faced  with  a  very  much  heavier  national 
problem  in  this  respect.  There  it  was  not  proposed  to  throw  such  a  large 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  cost  on  the  local  authorities  as  was  sug- 
gested should  be  done  in  New  Zealand  under  the  Minister's  Bill  and 
in  the  report  under  the  consideration  of  the  Conference.  Under  present 
circumstances  some  of  the  local  authorities,  faced  with  an  acute  liousing 
problem,  would  be  called  upon  to  spend  thousands  of  pounds  for  which 
they  could  show  no  asset  at  the  end  of  five  years,  when  prices  of  building- 
materials  would  come  down  to  normal.  He  maintained  that  the  Con- 
ference should  view  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  people  as  one 
];)rimarily  of  national  concern;  and  that  if  tliere  were  a  loss  througli 
the  high  price  of  materials  on  the  erection  of  houses,  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  providing  homes  at  once,  the  loss  should  not  fall  on 
the  small  ratepayer,  with  his  two-,  three-,  or  four-roomed  cottage,  but 
on  the  general  taxpayer.  That  was  also  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
Housing  Panel  of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  in  the  Old  Country. 
Possibly  he  was  wasting  time  in  treating  the  report  or  the  Bill  seriously, 
because  the  matter  might  never  reach  the  statute-book,  or,  if  it  did,  the 
clause  referred  to  might  not  become  operative  until  long  after  building- 
material  had  come  back  to  normal.  But,  assuming  the  Government  was 
in  earnest,  and  the  local  bodies  tackled  immediately  a  problem  that  re- 
(|uired  urgent  attention,  an  unfair  burden  was  probably  going  to  be 
thrown  on  some  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  Dominion. 

Rcjiort  as  amended  agreed  to. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at   10  p.m. 
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Friday,  23rd  May,  1919. 

The  Conference  met  at  10.1.')  a.m.,  Mr.  George  Ebbett,  the  Mayor  of 
Hastiuys,  presiding. 

Mr.  Hurst  Skager  announced  that  Mr.  Vigor  Brown,  wlio  was  to 
have  taken  the  chair,  was  unable  to  attend,  and  that  Mr.  Ebbett,  the 
Mayor  of  the  adjoining  Township  of  Hastings,  had  kindly  consented  to 
take  his  place. 

CHAIRMAN'S  REMARKS. 

Tlie  Chairman  desired,  in  common  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  preceded  him,  to  express  the  hope  that  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  Dominion. 
He  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  papers  they  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hear,  and  to  the  discussions  that  had  followed.  He  would  also 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  excellent  work  that  had  been  carried  on  throughout 
New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Hurst  Seager,  which,  if  not  a  national  work,  was 
certainly  one  of  national  interest.  They  had  been  shown  by  word-pictures 
and  by  pictures  on  the  screen  what  had  already  been  done  in  the  way  of 
town-planning  and  of  beautifying  the  cities  of  the  world,  and  while  there 
might  be  amongst  them  some  who  looked  chiefly  at  the  practical  side — 
at  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question — it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
for  an  almost  infinitesimal  cost  per  day,  if  the  money  were  spent  at  the 
right  time,  they  would  be  able  to  do  much.  Take  as  an  illustration  the 
supposition  that  if  the  people  who  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  laid  out  Wel- 
lington. Christchurch,  or  Dunedin  had  taken  the  precaution  to  reserve 
throughout  the  cities  open  spaces  such  as  were  now  wanted,  which  could 
then  have  been  done  at  very  little  cost,  of  what  incalculable  value  would 
these  reserves  have  been  to-day.  Many  of  the  members  of  local  bodies 
were  now  in  the  position  and  surrounded  by  the  same  conditions  which 
existed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Dominion  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
and  it  was  for  them  firndy  to  resolve  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  beginning 
to  pave  the  way  to  make  things  easier  for  those  coming  after  them, 
so  that  there  would  be  the  possibility  of  their  seeing  the  consummation 
of  the  object  the  Conference  had  in  view.  He  had  much  pleasure  in 
calling  upon  Mr.  Rowley  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects before  the  Conference — "  The  Housing  Problem  :  Homes  for 
Workers." 

Mr.  MoSTON,  in  the  unavoidalile  absence  of  the  writer.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Rowley,  read  the  paper,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

PAPER  ON  "THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM:  HOMES  FOR  WORKERS.' 
By  Mr.  F.  W.  Rowley,  Secretary  for  Labour. 

As  indicated  in  the  programme,  the  subject  I  have  been  asked  to 
speak  about  is  "  The  Housing  Problem  :    Homes  for  Workers." 

In  one  sense  this  aspect  of  the  town-planning  question  may  claim  to 
be  its  most  important  feature,  seeing  that  the  workers  comprise  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population. 

The  first  question  is,  however,  to  decide  upon  the  vague  term 
"worker."  Nearly  everybody  in  New  Zealand  is  a  "  worker."  A 
generation  or  so  "ago  people  *  were  pleased  to  refer  to  the  "working 
classes,"   meaning  bv  "worker"   an   inferior  individual  compared  with 
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those  who  belonged  to  wliat  was  called  the  "  upper  classes."  In  the 
Workers'  Dwellings  Act  a  worker  who  may  obtain  its  benefits  is  limited 
in  his  earnings  to  £175  per  annum,  which  is  at  the  present  time  too 
low  a  figure.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  however,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  regard  as  workers  all  of  those  persons  whose  earnings 
do  not  in  the  ordinary  course  permit  of  their  buying  homes  for  them- 
selves under  the  usual  conditions  and  who  therefore  require  assistance. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  might  include  all  persons  whose  earnings  do  not 
exceed,  say,  £250  per  annum.  It  is  estimated  that  out  of  a  total  male 
population  of  from  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards — viz.,  316,000 
— there  are  about  250,000  who  earn  less  than  £250  per  annum. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  workers  are  the  most  concerned  in  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  town-planning,  not  only  because  they  comprise  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  total  population,  but  also  because  their  occu- 
pations and  earnings  do  not  foster  the  desire  or  give  them  much  oppor- 
tunity for  considering  anything  but  the  bare  necessities  of  the  monaent. 
Town-planners  should,  therefore,  have  the  housing  of  the  workers  under 
ideal  conditions  chiefly  in  view.  The  rest  of  the  community  can  more 
easih"  be  brought  into  line. 

I  should  perhaps  exjtlain,  first,  what  provision  is  made  in  Xew  Zea- 
land for  assisting  workers  to  obtain  their  own  homes.  The  Workers' 
Dwellings  Act  enables  any  worker  whose  earnings  do  not  exceed  £175 
per  annum  to  make  application  for  a  dwelling,  and  if  everything  is  in 
order  he  may  have  a  dwelling  built  by  payment  of  £10  as  deposit.  Tliis 
is  the  only  security  obtained  from  him.  In  the  case  of  a  wooden  build- 
ing he  then  pays  7  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost,  of  which  5  per  cent,  is 
cliarged  for  interest,  and  the  balance  pays  off  the  principal  in  25^  years. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  must  pay  rates  and  insurance  and  attend  to 
maintenance.  The  total  cost  may  therefore  be  set  down  at  about  Sh  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  brick  or  concrete  dwellings  the  payments  are  6  per 
cent.,  plus  rates,  insurance,  and  maintenance,  equal  to  about  7  per 
cent. — a  saving  of  Ih  per  cent,  con^pared  with  wood — and  the  period 
of  repayment  of  principal  is  spread  over  36^  years  instead  of  25 L 

I  will  deal  later  on  with  the  advantages  of  concrete  over  wooden 
dwellings. 

Under  the  State  Advances  Act  any  worker  whose  earnings  do  not 
exceed  £200  per  annum  may  apply  for  a  loan  on  a  dwelling,  either 
already  erected  or  to  be  erected  by  himself,  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths 
of  the-  valuation  placed  upon  it  by  the  State  Advances  Department.  The 
difference  between  tlie  State-advances  and  the  workers'  dwellings  systems 
is  that  under  the  former  the  State  advances  tlie  amount  to  the  worker, 
who  makes  all  his  own  arrangements  for  his  house,  while  under  the  latter 
the  Department  erects  the  house  for  the  applicant.  Under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Amendment  Act  and  Counties  Amendment  Act,  1913,  pro- 
vision was  made  to  enable  local  bodies  to  raise  money,  purchase  land, 
and  build  houses  for  workers  in  their  districts,  to  be  disposed  of  on 
similar  lines  to  those  provide<l  for  under  the  Workers'  Dwellings  Act; 
but  very  little  has  so  far  been  done  in  this  direction,  although  since  the 
epidemic  occurred  in  November  last  a  movement  has  taken  place  in  a 
number  of  towns  and  cities  for  the  erection  of  workers'  dwellings  under 
these  provisions.  The  State-adVances  system  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  town-planning  for  the  reason  I  have  indicated — viz.,  that  the 
State  merely  advances  money  on  houses  erected  by  its  own  applicants 
without  any  regard  to  the  surroundings. 


The  Workers"  Homes  and  Cherry  Environmexts  at  the  Model  Si"burb  of  Hempstead. 

Showing  the  reason  why  the  death-rate  is  only  4-2,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  10-29 

in  tlie  Dominion. 


The  Industrial  Problem  solved  by  the  Happiness  created  in  Healthy"  Homes  and 

Beautiful  Environments. 

[To  face  p.  208. 


Workers'    Homes  at  the  Industrial  Village  of  Poet  Sunlight. 


Workers"  Homes  at  t'te  Industrial  Village  of  Port  Sunlight. 
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Even  under  tlie  Workers'  Dwellings  Act  the  question  of  town-planning 
has  so  far  hardly  been  touched,  because  the  practice  has  generally  been 
to  erect  only  a  few  houses  here  and  there,  rather  than  to  lay  out  new 
villages  or  suburbs.  But  now  that  the  workers'  dwellings  system  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  must,  I  think,  be  developed  on  a 
much  larger  scale  in  the  near  future,  the  time  is  uitportune  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  town-planning  to  bear  on  the  provision  of  workers'  dwellings. 
The  Workers'  Dwellings  Act,  which  is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  whicli  I  have  had  charge  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  was 
first  passed  in  1905,  and  under  it  126  dwellings  were  built  (in  the  four 
chief  centres  only).  These  were  either  leased  to  the  occupants  or  let  on 
weekly  or  monthly  tenancies.  There  were  no  jaurchasers,  although  pro- 
vision was  contained  in  the  Act  to  enable  occupants  to  purchase.  The 
Act  of  1910  repealed  the  former,  and  while  it  permits  of  the  leasing 
or  letting  of  dw^ellings  it  makes  specific  provision  for  the  selling  of 
workers'  dwellings  on  the  £10  deposit,  and  since  this  date  the  wliole 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department  have  been  in  tlie  direction  of  building 
dwellings  for  purchasers.  The  Department  does  not  encourage  the  leasing 
or  letting  of  houses,  as  it  finds  that  the  occupants  do  not  take  the  same 
care  of  the  dwellings  as  do  purchasers.  To  the  present  date  there  have 
been  nearly  seven  hundred  workers'  dwellings  built,  scattered  through- 
out the  Dominion.  In  the  year  1914-15,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  tliere 
were  162  dwellings  erected,  and  but  for  the  war  occurring  a  mucli  larger 
number  would  have  been  erected  by  this  time. 

The  most  important  question  in  regard  to  the  workers'  dwellings 
system  is  whether,  seeing  that  we  have  a  security  of  only  £10,  losses  can 
be  avoided,  and  we  have  given  particular  attention  to  the  collection  of 
instalments  on  this  account.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  if  the  instal- 
ments cannot  be  fully  collected  from  the  workers  as  they  fall  due  the 
scheme  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  total  amount  of  arrears  due  to  the  31st  March  last  on  the  whole  of 
the  workers'  dwellings  erected  and  which  were  not  paid  by  the  16th  April 
is  £849.  This  represents  only  7s.  7d.  per  year  per  dwelling,  whicli  if 
entirely  lost  would  be  very  little,  being  about  Is.  4d.  per  £100. 
Except  in  two  cases  the  whole  of  the  arrears  are,  however,  more  than 
covered  by  the  equity  lying  to  the  credit  of  the  occupants  after  allowing 
for  depreciation.  This  result  has  been  obtained  only  by  a  very  close 
watching  on  the  part  of  the  Department. 

Before  leaving  the  financial  side  I  should  perliaps  mention  that  our 
system  lias  several  advantages  to  the  occupants  that  the  building  of 
houses  in  the  ordinary  way  by  private  builders  does  not  possess.  The 
Department  can  buy  land  more  cheaply,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  ready 
access  to  Government  valuations  and  of  consultation  witli  Government 
experts.  We  buy  a  number  of  sections  at  a  time,  the  houses  are  also 
erected  several  at  a  time,  and  in  this  way  considerable  saving  is  effected 
in  the  cost  of  land  and  erection.  The  legal  expenses  are  limited  to  the 
cost  of  transfer  of  title  on  completion  of  purchase.  Moreover,  tliere  are 
no  profits,  which  are  a  considerable  item. 

The  last  houses  erected  under  the  Act  are  six  just  completed,  of  five 
rooms  each,  at  Kilbirnie,  Wellington.  The  average  cost  of  these  is 
£600  per  dwelling  and  £120  per  section,  while  administration  is  £20; 
total,  £740,  on  which  the  total  instalments,  calculated  at  8h  per  cent., 
including  maintenance  and  all  other  charges,  are  nearly  £6.3.  By  way 
of  comparison  of  the  purchasers'  instalments  on  workers'  dwellings  with 
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the  rents  charged  by  private  owners  for  similar  houses  in  the  same  locality 
I  might  mention  that  in  Wellington  our  five-roomed  wooden  dwellings 
range  from  16s.  in  1912  to  £1  4s.  3d.  in  1919  per  week  (including  rates, 
insurance,  and  maintenance),  while  the  rents  charged  for  such  houses 
privately  were  abt)Ut  £1  i^a.  before  the  war  and  £1  10s.  at  the  present 
time. 

A  particular  example  is  at  our  Lyall  Bay  Settlement,  for  instance, 
built  in  1916,  where  the  total  instalments,  calculated  as  before,  are  £1 
3s.  lOd.,  and  this  house  would  have  brought  about  £1  10s.  per  week  in 
rent  at  that  time. 

There  are  some  twenty-five  designs  prepared  by  the  Architect  from 
which  the  applicants  may  make  their  selection.  Sets  of  those  designs, 
also  two  models  of  workers'  dwellings,  are  on  view  in  the  Exhibition. 
1  will  now  show  two  or  three  slides  which  may  be  of  interest.  In  these 
designs  the  Architect  has  made  full  xise  of  all  the  available  space,  and 
most  of  the  dwellings  have  all  the  latest  available  conveniences — viz., 
high-pressure  water,  drainage,  electric  light,  gas  cooker,  &c. 

Slides  Nos.  1  and  2.- — Group  of  workers'  dwellings  compared  with 
houses  privately  owned  in  same  locality. 

Slide  No.  3. — Close  view  of  a  worker's  dwelling. 

Slide  No.  Jf. — Showing  improvements  made  by  occupants  in  their 
gardens,  &c. 

Slide  No.  5. — This  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  Department's  rural 
settlements  comprising  4  or  5  acres.  The  Department  lias  made  the 
experiment  of  providing  workers  with  workers'  dwellings  on  allotments 
of  this  size  in  order  to  enable  them  to  devote  their  spare  time  to  close 
cultivation  of  their  land.  There  are  thirty-seven  dwellings  erected  of 
this  description. 

Slide  No.  6. — Shows  one  of  these  rural  dwellings  with  a  considerable 
extent  of  glasshouses.  This  occupant  has  "  gone  in  "  extensively  for 
hothouse  jjlants,  vines,  etc. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  mention  that  some  of  the 
occupant-purchasers  are  doing  exceedingly  well  out  of  their  land.  It  is 
estimated  that  they  have  earned  from  £58  to  £130  per  year  from  tlieir 
allotments;  this  has  been  done  by  the  sale  of  milk,  butter,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, poultry,  eggs,  and  the  like. 

Tlie  occupant  of  the  dwelling  just  shown  on  the  slide  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  his  living  entirely  from  his 
land.  He  is  or  was  an  insurance  agent.  Last  year,  after  paying  for 
a  little  labour — some  £20 — he  received  £105  for  vegetables  alone,  and 
shortly  expects  to  increase  this  considerably  by  sales  of  fruit  from  his 
trees  which  will  soon  be  bearing.  Another  occupant  on  this  settlement 
received  £130  for  vegetables,  besides  which  he  has  a  number  of  fruit-trees 
coming  on,  and  he  is  also  able  to  feed  his  horse  on  the  land. 

At  another  rural  settlement,  just  outside  of  Blenlieim,  the  occupant- 
purchasers  have  sold  produce  realizing  from  £58  to  £73  for  the  past 
year. 

Slide  No.  7 . — Shows  an  example  of  a  large  porch  which  can  be  used 
as  a  playroom  by  the  children,  or  as  a  sun-porch,  or  otherwise.  In  Wel- 
lington, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  one  of  its  cliief  attractions  is 
shelter  from  the  wind. 

Slide  No.  8. — This  shows  a  view  of  the  interior  of  one  of  the  worker's 
dwellings,  indicating  the  manner  in  which  all  the  available  space  is 
made  good  use  of. 
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Slides  Xos.  9-12. — Show  three  different  types  of  dwellings  erected  of 
fire-resisting  material.  The  first  one  consists  of  solid  concrete  walls. 
The  second  consists  of  wliat  is  known  as  '"Oratonu"  concrete.  This 
consists  of  two  thin  walls  of  concrete  each  3  in.  in  thickness,  witli  a  3  in. 
cavity.  These  two  leaves  or  walls  are  tied  together  with  wire  clips. 
The  third  example  consists  of  what  is  called  "  Konka  "  material.  This 
is  a  concrete  slab  made  with  pumice  instead  of  sand.  The  slabs  are  3  ft. 
by  '1  ft.  6  in.  in  size,  and  after  being  secured  to  the  studs  by  patent 
clips  they  are  covered  over  with  plaster  and  rough-cast.  These  slabs 
can  be  used  either  as  internal  walls  in  place  of  inside  lining-boards  or 
even  as  external  walls  in  place  of  weatherboarding. 

I  want  to  mention,  lastly,  that  we  have  had  our  eyes  open  for  a  con- 
siderable time  for  the  latest  ideas  in  the  erection  of  small  residences. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  should  be  possible  to  erect  dwellings 
in  wholesale  fasliion  instead  of  one  at  a  time,  and  thereby  to  consider- 
ably reduce  the  cost.  We  are  at  the  jjresent  time  investigating  several 
methods  that  have  been  submitted  to  the  Department  in  various  parts 
of  New  Zealand,  and,  although  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  may  try  the 
experiment  in  one  or  two  of  the  systems  mentioned,  it  will,  of  course, 
require  the  test  of  time  to  ascertain  which  systems  will  be  satisfactory 
and  which  will  residt  in  the  greatest  saving  of  cost  when  erected  in  large 
numbers. 

Although  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  dwellings  in  concrete  has  hitherto 
proved  to  be  somewhat  greater  in  the  first  instance  than  in  wood,  it  pro- 
bably works  out  more  cheaply  in  the  long-run  by  the  savings  effected 
in  insurance,  maintenance,  and  depreciation;  for  example,  a  wooden 
hou.se  may  cost  £600  to  erect,  and  the  section  at  £100  makes  a  total 
of  £700.  Eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  that  amount  is  about  £59  10s., 
or  nearly  £1  3s.  per  week.  A  concrete  house  costing  £100  more,  making 
a  total  of  £(S00,  will  work  out.  at  7  per  cent,  for  36i  years,  at  £56  per 
annum,  or  £1  Is.  6d.  per  week — a  saving  of  Is.  6d.  per  week;  and  while 
it  is  true  that  the  period  of  repayment  is  eleven  years  more,  yet  at  the 
end  of  the  period  mentioned  there  will  be  a  much  more  valuable  property 
left  than  in  tlie  case  of  the  wooden  house.  Moreover,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  cost  of  concrete  will  soon  be  reduced  to  that  of  wood.  To  show 
the  saving  in  insurance  alone  on  a  concrete  house  I  might  quote  a  house 
costing  £600.  For  a  wooden  house  the  insurance  rate  is  about  10s.  6d. 
per  £100  =  £3  3s.  per  year;  for  concrete  the  rate  is  about  3s.  4d., 
but  only  about  half  of  the  structure  can  burn,  so  that  the  insurance  would 
be,  say,  £300  at  3s.  4d.  =  10s.  per  year,  equal  to  a  saving  of  Is.  a 
week  for  insurance  alone  throughout  tlie  whole  period. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  point  out  the 
great  advantage  from  all  points  of  view  of  building  a  new  village  or 
suburb  close  to  a  railway-line,  but  outside  any  existing  borough  and  on 
what  is  now  merely  farming-land.  In  the  fir.st  place,  such  land  might 
be  purchased  at,  say,  £50  per  acre,  and  by  the  aggregation  of  a  large 
number  of  houses  in  the  new  village,  with  the  transport  facilities  that 
would  naturally  follow,  the  value  of  the  land  would  automatically  be 
increased  several  times — perhaps  to  £50  or  £60  per  section.  By  pur- 
chasing the  land  near  a  railway-line  but  not  near  an  existing  railway- 
station,  nor  in  an  existing  borough  or  town  district,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  arrange  for  a  railway  stopping-place  and  to  set  up  a  separate 
local   district. 

In  laying  out  the  village  the  usual  town-planning  ideas  could  then  be 
carried  out,  including  the  differentiation  between  the  main — chain  wide 
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— thoroiiglifares  and  side  residential  streets.  t]ie  allo)cation  of  factories 
to  a  proper  quarter  of  the  town,  niakinfr  provision  for  recreation  re- 
serves, agricultural  belt,  and  so  on. 

I  coniniend  the  sufrK*^stion  to  your  attention. 

DISCUSSION   ON   THE  ABOVE   PAPER. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Foiu)  (Wanganui)  wished  to  offer  some  criticism  on  the 
paper,  and  regretted  having  to  do  so  in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  but 
did  not  intend  to  criticize  the  officers  of  the  Department  at  all.  Depart- 
mental officers  could  only  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
they  certainly  deserved  credit  for  the  way  in  which  the  policy  was  carried 
out.  Still  the  paper  showed  nothing  the  Government  could  be  proud 
of.  A  deplorable  lack  of  imagination  had  been  displayed  in  the  manner 
in  whicli  the  problem  of  providing  homes  for  workers  had  been  attacked. 
The  whole  scheme  was  absolutely  connnonplace  in  execution  and  design. 
Everybody  knew  of  the  excellent  homes  for  workers  that  had  been  built 
by  private  people  and  by  other  Governments,  and  the  comparison  was 
certainly  not  in  favour  of  New  Zealand.  Of  course,  the  question  of  cost 
had  been  a  very  serious  one,  because  here  the  designers  of  workmen's 
homes  had  been  restricted  to  a  very  low  figure.  The  Government  had, 
however,  gone  the  most  expensive  way  in  building  these  homes  by  placing 
odd  groups  of  isolated  houses  in  various  districts  in  the  Dominion,  and 
had  never  attacked  the  i^roblem  conqirehensively  and  as  a  whole.  Re- 
garding the  actual  cost  of  l)uilding,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  offer  any 
golden  remedy.  He  did  not  believe  there  was  any  scheme  by  means  of 
which  they  could  cut  prices  in  any  extraordinary  manner.  If  it  now 
cost  .£700  to  erect  a  concrete  building  he  knew  of  no  method  of  Ijringing 
it  down  to  £350 ;  and  if  homes  could  not  be  built  to  be  let  at  such  a 
rental  as  the  worker  could  afford  to  pay  they  would  have  to  look  at  some- 
thing deeper  than  the  cost  of  building.  In  his  opinion  they  would  have 
to  get  away  from  the  idea  that  they  must  provide  isolated  houses.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  solution  would  be  found  in  some  sort  of  group  houses, 
wiiicli  would  reduce  the  cost  of  building  to  a  reasonable  minimum,  and 
would  leave  them  witli  less  land  to  pay  for,  less  roading,  less  drainage, 
and  less  tram  fares.  Then,  they  could  reduce  the  cost  of  building  to 
some  extent  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  those  engaged  in  the  building 
trade;  in  getting  greater  efficiency  in  labour.  The  other  proposal  he 
would  make  was  that  the  Government  should  not  do  any  housing  at  all 
excepting  of  its  own  employees,  for  he  believed  the  Government  would 
have  a  better  influence  upon  the  problem  by  restricting  itself  to  pro- 
viding large  sun)s  of  money  with  which  to  finance  building  schemes  as 
economically  as  possible,  and  by  encouraging  people  to  take  upon  tliem- 
selves  the  practice  of  experimenting  in  new  materials,  or  new  methods 
of  construction.  By  financial  assistance  the  Government  might  well  help 
to  reduce  tlio  cost  of  housing,  but  the  housing  should  be  left  to  the  munici- 
palities or  to  private  housing  corporations.  The  Government  should, 
with  proper  restrictions,  advance  money  to  those  who  would  build,  and 
should  have  numerous  designs,  not  one  to  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again— standard  building  units— and  then  any  municipality  or  cor- 
poration undertaking  tlie  erection  of  workers'  homes,  or  any  other  people, 
shoTild  have  the  use  of  these  standardized  units.  Another  matter  was 
tlie  question  of  letting.  It  was  found  that  leased  workers'  homes  were 
not  taken  care  of,  but  upon  the  whole  it  appeared  that  a  form  of  leasehold 
was  the  best,  and  in  Wanganui  the  best  places  were  on  land  held  under 
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leasehold  tenure.  They  could  luaintaiii  the  places  better  and  contribute 
to  the  amenities  of  city  life  better  by  having  some  proper  control  over 
every  building,  and  that  could  not  be  provided  for  except  under  some 
form  of  leasehold.  If  the  Government  took  this  matter  up  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  providing  tinancial  assistance  the  whole  thing  would  be 
done  upon  an  economic  Ijasis,  and  made  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest;  but  he  did  not  think  they  should  limit  the  assistance  to  men 
who  were  getting  not  more  than  £2.")0  per  annum,  for  there  were  many 
getting  more  than  that  who  needed  assistance  more  than  some  who  were 
getting  less  than  that  amount,  and  he  did  not  see  why  whatever  the 
Government  did  should  not  apply  to  every  class  of  the  comnuinitv  that 
cared  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  John  Campbell.  F.IM.B.A.  (Government  Architect,  Ptd^lic  Works 
Department,  Wellington)  said  : — 

On  the  subject  of  housing  it  is  dithcult  to  avoid  repeating  wliat  has 
already  been  said  by  speakers  at  the  Conference,  for  the  subject  has  been 
introduced  when  other  papers  were  under  discussion. 

Tlie  war  brought  scarcity  of  food,  scarcity  of  clothing,  and  a  scarcity 
of  everytliing  to  some  countries,  and  not  scarcity  but  absolute  famine 
to  others.  The  only  famine  New  Zealand  has  experienced  is  the  house 
famine,  which  we  suffer  in  common  with  the  world  at  large. 

The  war  is  responsible  for  such  a  rise  in  the  price  of  material  as 
makes  it  almost  an  impossibility  for  private  persons  to  embark  on  build- 
ing enterprises.  But  the  war  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  this.  Before 
that  calamity  befell  us  the  cost  was  mounting  up.  Labour  troubles  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  Building  contractors  had  to  make  allowance  for 
loss  Ijy  strikes  and  prospective  losses  by  increases  of  wages.  These 
troubles,  where  so  many  trades  were  involved,  became  so  acute  that  some 
builders  went  out  of  business  altogether.  Timber  having  to  come  from 
longer  distances  was  also  increasing  the  price. 

From  Mr.  Rowley's  paper  we  learn  that  before  the  war  the  Government 
did  good  work  in  providing  homes  in  suburban  districts  and  in  rural 
settlements,  which  at  best,  however,  afforded  only  a  limited  relief,  and 
that  to  a  restricted  class. 

[Mr.  Campbell  here  showed  a  drawing  of  a  hve-roomed  house  which 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  Government  competition  in  1905.  The  design 
he  stated,  was  by  the  Honorary  Organizing  Director  of  tiiis  Conference, 
and  could  at  that  time  have  been  erected  for  £350.] 

Leasing,  we  learn,  was  discouraged,  and  applicants  for  the  benefits  of 
the  Workers'  Dwellings  Act  had  to  become  purchasers  and  take  upon 
themselves  responsibilities  for  rates,  maintenance,  &c.  For  a  sum  of 
about  £1  a  week — paid  for  twenty-five  years — one  might  become  the 
possessor  of  a  five-roomed  dwelling  on  a  good  piece  of  suburban  land; 
but  that  was  before  the  war.  Now,  if  the  Government  were  continuing 
their  activities  in  this  business,  the  worker  woidd  have  to  pay  something 
like  =£1   15s.  a  week  for  a  similar  dwelling. 

All  hope  of  profit  in  the  house-building  industry  seems  to  have  de- 
parted. The  so-called  rapacious  landlord  is  not  multiplying  :  he  is 
retiring  or  has  retired  out  of  the  business,  and  no  one  seems  anxious  to 
take  his  place.  Meantime,  the  position  is  getting  desperate,  and  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  powers  that  be  must  do  something. 

Mr.  Rowley  has  mentioned  that  the  rural  dwellings  with  their  4  or 
5   acres  gave   promise   of   being  very   successful.     Therein   would   appear 
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to  be  the  proper  fiiiirtion  of  tlie  Central  Goveriiinent  working  on  town- 
planning  lines,  establishing  new  centres  and  attracting  people  away  from 
the  cities,  relieving  the  congestion,  as  has  often  been  remarked  "at  this 
Conference. 

The  provision  of  urban  or  suburban  dwellings  is  more,  I  think,  in 
the  sphere  of  municipal  activities. 

If  the  cost  of  building  continues  at  the  present  high  rates  the  peo^tle 
nmst  be  prepared  to  pay  liigher  rents  for  their  housing,  as  tliey  do  now 
for  food  and  clothing,  &c.  ;  but  some  attempt  must  be  made  to  keep  it 
down  as  low  as  possible,  and  still  retain  the  necessary  healthfulness  and 
convenience  for  the  honie.  1  might  suggest  one  or  two  ways  of  keeping 
the  cost  down.  Some  of  the  suggestions  may  not  be  popular  with  those 
who  have  great  expectations  of  benefits  to  be  derived  from  town-planning 
with  its  promises  of  substantial  and  beautiful  homes  in  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. They  have,  however,  a  practical  bearing  on  the  question. 
We  are  living  in  abnormal  times  now,  and  must  face  the  difficulties  of 
the  times  and  practise  the  economies  which  the  times  impose.  Health 
we  should  safeguard  at  any  cost;  convenience  and  beauty  are  secondary. 
but  of  great  importance. 

The  first  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  that  the  size  of  sections  on 
which  suburban  workers'  dwellings  have  been  hitherto  erected  could  with 
advantage  at  the  present  time  be  reduced.  Suburban  land  is  not  cheap 
an^-where  in  New  Zealand.  Suburban  lands  are  often  cut  up  in  large 
sections  more  suitable  for  affluent  citizens  rather  than  the  worker. 

When  a  large  Wellington  suburb  was  laid  out  some  few  years  ago  it 
was  partitioned  off  mostly  in  quarter-acres.  Settlement  was  not  rapid 
even  after  a  tram  service  was  instituted.  Had  the  sections  in  part  been 
smaller  there  would  have  been  more  houses  built  as  workers'  homes. 
The  Borougli  Council  moved  in  the  direction  of  j^ermitting  subdivision 
so  as  to  allow  eight  houses  to  the  acre,  but  an  outcry  of  opposition  ended 
in  the  Council  withdrawing  its  proposal,  although  it  allowed  of  40  ft. 
frontages  (rather  difficult  to  obtain  out  of  a  66  ft.  section).  The  borougli, 
in  my  opinion,  has  suffered  on  account  of  this  policy,  and  AYellington 
incidentally,  by  fewer  houses  being  erected.  There  might  have  been  a 
large  population  of  workers  there  now. 

The  experience  of  the  garden  cities  of  England  has  shown  that  an 
exceedingly  liigh  standard  of  health  can  be  maintained,  and  convenient 
dwellings  built  with  attractive  surroundings,  when  there  are  ten  to  twelve 
houses  on  an  acre  ;  lience  it  may  be  observed  that  the  outcry  against 
eight  houses  on  an  acre  was  quite  unjustifiable.  Most  folks  love  a 
garden,  but  many  are  content  with  quite  a  small  one.  especially  the 
manual  worker  who  in  his  spare  hours  requires  rest  for  his  muscles,  not 
exercise.  A  small  garden  well  kept  is  preferable  to  a  large  untidy  one, 
or  still  njore  so  to  a  neglected  area  of  weeds  and  miscellaneous  rubbish. 

Unnecessary  expansion  means  increased  cost  for  roads,  drains,  water 
and  light  services,  entailing  increased  rates  and,  of  course,  liigher  rents 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

I  am  only  advocating  small  sections  for  a  certain  class  of  worker 
who  wants,  above  all  things,  a  house,  and  that  healthy  and  convenient, 
at  as  low  a  reiit  as  possible,  and  my  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to 
existing  cities  and  towns  where  the  price  of  suburban  land  is  high.  The 
sections  of  land  should  not  be  all  of  one  size.  If  the  frontages  vary  there 
is  greater  chance  of  variety  in  their  planning  and  design,  and  variety 
has   a  value.      There  is   nothing  so   depressing   as   a  monotonous  line   of 
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squat  cottages  occupyiuir  equal  frontages  witli  narrow  alleyways  between 
them.  It  is  better  that  some  of  the  dwellings  should  be  semi-detached, 
in  pairs,  or  in  groups  of  three  or  four.  This  arrangement  permits  of 
a  pleasing  variety  of  external  treatment  and  effects  an  economy  in  cost. 
The  objectionable  narrow  alleyways  between  the  detached  independent 
cottages  may  thus  be  dispensed  witli.  Provision  can  be  made  for  access 
to  the  back  of  the  attached  houses  if  desired. 

Further  economy  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  new  materials  which 
iiave  come  into  use,  and  by-laws  stand  in  need  of  modification  to  permit 
of  somewhat  lighter  construction.  We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of 
concrete  and  ferro-concrete  as  a  house  material,  and  the  systems  patented 
for  use  of  these  materials  are  innumerable  and  mostly  faulty.  Concrete 
liuilding  is  much  more  expensive  than  wood,  and  in  my  opinion  is  likely 
to  remain  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  There  are  flimsy  methods  of 
concrete  construction  tliat  are  not  safe  to  follow — in  Wellington,  at  least. 
Monolithic  concrete  is  very  subject  to  temperature  cracks,  and  in  some 
thin-wall  systems  I  would  doubt  its  behaviour  in  severe  earthquake-shocks. 
It  is  better  to  use  brick  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Brick  with  its  multi- 
plicity of  joints  is  a  very  plastic  material  that  has  no  equal,  and  lias 
stood  the  test  of  ages  as  no  other  material  has.  When  burnt  bricks  are 
unobtainable  concrete  bricks  or  blocks  are  a  good  substitute,  solid  for  pre- 
ference, and  a  single-story  house  can  be  built  in  that  material  with  much 
lighter  walls  than  the  by-laws  here  permit — some  built  with  walls  a 
single  brick  M  in.  thick  with  9  in.  at  angles,  jjlastered  with  rough-cast 
outside  the  plaster,  not  on  the  brick,  but  on  bottom  against  the  brick. 

There  is  no  reason  I  know  of  why  wood-framed  hou.ses  should  not  be 
adhered  to.  The  cost  is  less  than  brick  or  concrete,  and  likely  to  remain 
so  for  some  considerable  time,  but  walls  should  be  covered  outside  with 
fibrous-pumice-concrete  sheets  or  fibrous-i^laster  slabs  nailed  to  studs  and 
finished  with  rough-cast.  Weatherboarding  should  be  discarded,  as  it 
entails  heavy  cost  for  periodical  painting.  The  heights  of  ceilings  could 
in  many  instances  be  reduced — 8  ft.  6  in.  ceilings  in  garden  cities.  The 
prejudice  against  these  lower  ceilings  is  unwarranted,  proved  by  the 
deatli-rate  of  garden  cities.  Roofs  ought  to  be  tiled;  they  entail  no  cost 
for  periodic  painting  as  iron.  The  cost  of  maintenance  must  be  kept 
down.  Excellent  tiles  are  now  made  in  the  Dominion,  and  the  use  of 
iron  should  be  discarded  as  much  as  possible.  A  hot-water  supply  of 
the  usual  kitchen-range-boiler  type  is  most  convenient,  but  is  costly,  and 
entails  much  renewing  of  pipes.  Sec,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  rent 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  repair.  I  think  there  is  much  scope  for  a 
simpler  method  of  supplying  hot  water  to  tlie  bath,  whicli  in  a  worker's 
home  is  better  adjoining  the  scullery,  wliere  a  small  rapid-heating  in- 
dependent boiler  could  be  established  that  would  supply  the  sink  as  well, 
and  be  available  for  a  wasli-tul)  possibly. 

There  ought  to  be  no  papering  allowed  in  any  room  of  a  rented  house; 
it  becomes  insanitary,  it  is  soon  damaged,  and  it  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant expense  in  workers'  homes,  where  changes  of  tenancy  are  frequent. 
Plain,  smooth,  hard-plastered  walls  coloured  with  washable  paint  or  dis- 
temper renewed  periodically  at  slight  expense  comparatively  are  recom- 
mended. This  should  be  maintained  in  a  good  and  sightly  condition  by 
the  tenant  at  his  expense  between  the  settled  periods  when  the  owner 
has  to  do  it.  This  would  encourage  care  of  the  walls  and  keep  down 
rents  for  careful  tenants.  Fibrous-plaster  boards  of  an  excellent  quality 
are  made  in  the  Dominion,  and  can  be  quickly  nailed  to  walls  of  wood- 
framed  houses. 
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The  great  aim  should  lie  to  have  structures  that  will  retjuire  as  little 
maintenance  as  possible.  Labour  is  expensive  ami  likely  to  remain  so. 
When  work  is  not  well  done  or  lasting  it  has  to  he  done  over  and  over 
again. 

Workers'  homes  should  lie  open  for  leasing.  The  manual  worker  lias 
not  infrequently  to  move  about — he  cannot  rely  on  a  permanenc\-  in  auA- 
particular  locality.  He  may  not  want  to  be  a  purchaser.  What  is  to 
be  done  for  this  class?  Waterside  workers,  for  instance.  Corporation 
employees,  office-cleaners,  and  all  whose  work  takes  tliem  out  late  and 
early.  They  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  suburban  dwellers.  They  require 
housing  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  their  work.  There  is  such 
a  class  in  every  large  community.  We  must  be  guided  by  the  experi- 
ence of  old  countries  whilst  aiming  at  avoidance  of  tlieir  mistakes. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  reconstruction-work  in  our  large  towns ;  so-called 
shim  areas  to  remodel.  A  speaker  at  this  Conference  made  the  state- 
ment, I  believe,  that  there  were  no  real  slums  in  New  Zealand — i.e.,  as 
they  exist  in  old  countries.  I  am  inclined  to  .share  his  opinion.  A  slum 
has  been  defined  as  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  Jews.  Jews  are  sociable 
and  gregarious.  Those  who  have  seen  the  slums  of  East  London  and 
New  York  raay  ap])reciate  this  definition.  In  some  parts  of  Stepney, 
in  the  East  of  London,  the  density  of  population  is  4,700  per  acre,  and 
it  is  stated  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  500  per  acre  to  be  considered 
hygienic.  It  would  appear  that  we  have  a  margin  of  safety  yet  in  our 
towns  as  regards  density  of  population.  We  have  undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, slummy  houses,  if  not  genuine  shimmy  areas,  and  they  ought  to 
be  removed  as  speedily  as  possible;  and  what  is  to  take  their  place? 
Not  cottage  homes,  surely,  for  these  would  rarely  be  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings  of  these  faulty  dwellings  which  are  for  a  great  part  on 
valuable  city  land — T  believe,  dwellings  of  the  tenement  descri])tioii. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Myers  (Representative  of  the  Kindergarten  Association, 
Auckland)  read  the  following  paper  :  — 

Other  speakers  have  dealt  with  many  interesting  aspects  of  the  town- 
planning  question,  such  as  the  garden  city,  the  making  of  the  city 
beautiful,  and  other  matters  embraced  by  scientific  schemes  of  town- 
planning.  The  one  immediate  subject  on  which  I  am  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  is  the  desirability  of  specially  planned  homes  for  workers,  with 
their  furnishings. 

Housing  should  foi-m  an  integral  part  of  all  town-planning  Acts,  and 
all  workers'  dwellings  should  unquestional)ly  be  erected  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  town-planner.  The  workman's  house  should  consist  of 
kitchen,  living-room,  two  or  three  bedrooms,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
bathroom.  The  question  of  bathing-acconnnodation  is  a  very  important 
one.  There  should  be  ample  provision  in  the  way  of  hot  and  cold  water 
in  every  worker's  home. 

The*  kitchen  should  lie  fitted  witli  good  cooking-range,  plenty  of  cup- 
boards and  shelves,  and  idcnty  of  opportunities  for  the  light  and  au- 
to enter. 

The  living-room  should  have  a  Imilt-in  windows-seat,  plenty  of  neat 
shelving  for  books,  il-c,  thus  helping  to  make  the  room  look  homely  and 
comfoi-rable,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  furnishing  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant. 

The  bedrooms  should  liavc  1milt-in  wardrobes  and  window-seats,  cup- 
boards, and  plentv  of  shelves  for  boots,  hats,  &c.,  thus  doing  away  with 
any  necessity  for  superfluous  cardboard  and  other  boxes  lyin«g  about  the 
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floors  because  of  lack  of  space  and  conveniences  for  the  i>uttin<:-awav  of 
clothing,  etc.  Such  built-in  conveniences  would  conduce  greatly  to  health 
and  tidiness.  In  most  houses  the  lack  of  conunon-sense  arrangements  and 
simple  conveniences  are  a  discouragement  to  people  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  an  ordered  home  life,  and  weaken  their  interest  in  seeing 
their  liomes  look  at  their  best.  Were  all  houses  built  scientifically  and 
with  an  eye  to  beauty  tlie  need  of  movable  furnishings  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Responsibility  of  Gocti nintnf . — All  workers"  dwellings  erected  should 
be  on  true  garden-suburb  lines.  In  the  hotising  scheme  on  foot  at  Home 
the  Government  are  practically  entering  into  co-j^artnership  with  the 
local  bodies  for  the  erection  of  dwellings,  the  making  of  roads,  &c.,  and 
are  guaranteeing  75  per  cent,  of  tlie  deficit  in  such  works,  the  remaining 
-5  per  cent,  falling  on  the  ratejiayers  of  the  respective  districts  to  be 
improved  under  the  scheme.  We  are  still  a  long  way  behind  that  state 
of  affairs  in  our  own  country,  l^ut  I  trust  as  a  result  of  the  present  Con- 
ference that  we  may  make  rapid  progress  in  the  science  of  town-planning 
and  soon  be  able  to  hold  otir  own  with  other  countries  of  the  world. 

In  regard  to  what  the  State  can  do  in  the  making  of  ideal  townships. 
the  New  Gretna,  erected  by  the  Home  Government  during  the  war,  is 
an  outstanding  example.  This  industrial  township  is  built  mainly  on 
what  was  a  desolate,  unprofitable  wilderness  so  recently  as  the  autumn 
of  1915.  At  the  present  time  it  is  an  example  of  spotless  cleanliness 
and  wonderfully  organized  efficiency.  It  has  an  abundant  water-supply, 
and  is  served  by  three  railways,  whose  locomotives  are  fireless  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  manufactures  of  the  town.  Gretna  cost  the  Govern- 
ment over  ten  millions  to  construct,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to 
any  other  war  measure  that  brought  half  so  magnificent  a  return.  Its 
manufactures  saved  Britain  millions  of  pounds,  and  turned  out  a  large 
percentage  of  the  munitions  that  enabled  us  to  beat  back  the  Germans. 

Contrast  the  magnificent  organization  of  this  town  with  the  haphazard 
way  in  which  we  have  liitherto  permitted  our  houses  to  be  built.  Each 
year  that  is  allowed  to  pass  without  the  inception  of  some  town-planning 
system  and  some  control  of  buildings  and  rentals  charged  is  further 
penalizing  that  portion  of  the  conmninity  whose  labour  produces  the 
commodities  which  alone  enable  us  to  subsist.  At  present  there  is  no 
incentive  or  encouragement  from  either  the  Government  or  the  munici- 
pality to  the  thrifty  householder  who  takes  a  pride  in  his  home  and 
makes  an  effort  to  ensure  that  it  shall  become  his  own. 

I  know  the  case  of  a  woman  living  at  Newtown  whose  husband  is  a 
wharf  labourer.  They  are  making  an  effort  to  buy  their  house,  which 
is  situated  in  an  impossible  position  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  approached 
by  a  zigzag  path  so  slippery  that  even  the  coal-man  deposits  his  sacks 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  tenants  having  to  carry  everything  up  the 
hill  themselves.  The  water-system  is  so  crude  that  it  takes  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  to  fill  the  kettle,  tlie  flow  is  so  poor.  Tliere  is  a  poor  l^atliroom 
with  no  hot  water,  and  the  absolute  lack  of  every  common-sense  con- 
venience is  appalling.  The  price  that  this  couple  are  paying  for  this 
"home"  is  some  £650.  One  does  not  blame  the  present  owner  for 
taking  the  price  mentioned  if  he  can  get  it;  the  fault  lies  witli  tlie  State 
anil  municipality,  wlio  up  to  the  present  have  not  taken  a  sufficiently 
keen  interest  in  the  Type  of  home  available  for  occupation  by  the  mass 
of  its  workers. 
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Communal  Suggestions. — Hot  water  from  a  central  station  and  the 
setting-up  of  central  washing  establishments  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  especially  in  this  country  of  sorely  needed  and  very  mucli 
lacking  domestic  help.  At  the  New  Gretna,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
central  kitchen  capable  of  cooking  meals  for  14,000  people  daily.  There 
is  a  central  bakery  which  can  turn  out  l."5.000  loaves  daily,  in'  addition 
to  delectable  cakes.  The  central  laundry  washes  6,000  articles  daily. 
Think  of  the  individual  hand-labour  saved  by  such  central  institutions. 
I  do  not  suggest,  of  course,  that  in  New  Zealand  one  could  establish 
central  institutions  on  the  same  scale  as  at  Gretna,  whose  population 
during  the  war  was  some  thirteen  thousand;  but,  at  any  rate,  much 
assistance  could  be  afforded  to  long-sulfering  housewives  by  the  estal)lish- 
ment  of  small  central  laundries  or  wasldiouses  and  a  central  heating  and 
hot-water  supply.  In  addition  to  tlie  saving  of  labour  there  would 
naturally  be  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  and  a  great  saving 
of  space  in  each  individual  house.  Again  referring  to  Gretna — so  ex- 
cellent an  example  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  my  remarks — there 
is  a  social  institute,  complete  with  reading-room,  rooms  for  games,  and 
tennis-courts  in  the  grounds. 

Labour-saving  AppUancts. — After  all,  whatever  is  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of  communal  institutions,  there  is  always  the  real  home  life  to 
consider.  That  is  the  most  important  aspect.  In  this  connection  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  furnishings  of  each  house  should  comprise 
every  available  labour-saving  device,  which  ought  to  be  procurable 
by  those  of  the  most  modest  means.  With  plenty  of  hot  water  laid  on 
from  a  central  heating-station,  of  course  that  would  in  itself  be  a  great 
labour-saving  device.  After  all,  the  greatest  labour-saving  appliance  of 
all  would  be  to  have  the  whole  house  built  on  common-sense  lines,  so  that 
it  miglit  be  easily  cleaned,  well  aired,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  I  have 
every  sympathy  with  the  working-woman.  "  All  work  and  no  play  " 
is  a  very  dull  outlook  on  life.  Our  work  fits  us  for  our  pleasures,  and 
our  pleasures  for  our  work. 

Help  to  Mothers. — The  people  most  in  need  of  the  proj^er  kind  of 
house,  and  most  deserving  of  consideration  in  this  respect,  are  the  people 
with  families,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  just  the  tenants  whom  landlords 
do  not  wish  to  have.  In  this  country  of  world-wide  repute  for  the 
saving  of  infant-life,  and  where  tlie  cry  of  "  keeping  the  cradles  full" 
is  so  widely  advertised  and  discussed,  it  is  not  to  our  credit  that  we  allow 
a  state  of  affairs  to  continue  in  existence  in  which  the  people  witli  families 
are  penalized  at  every  turn  of  life. 

A  movement  just  inaugurated,  of  which  1  am  vice-president,  has  been 
formed  with  the  object  of  helping  the  overburdened  mother.  I  refer  to 
the  Mothers'  Help  Division  of  the  Women's  National  Reserve.  One  of 
our  objects  is  to  provide  rest-rooms  in  the  city  for  tired  mothers  who  are 
obliged  to  come  into  town,  and  wlio  very  often  feel  the  lack  of  some  quiet 
room  in  which  they  could  spend  a  short  time  of  rest.  In  each  case  in 
which  the  Division  has  applied  to  rent  a  room  and  mentioned  that  it  was 
to  be  one  of  our  rest-rooms  for  mothers  we  have  been  refused  the  tenancy. 
However,  the  Division  is  quite  determined  to  have  one  rest-room  imme- 
diately, with  more  to  follow. 

One  fact  that  struck  the  helpers  engaged  in  i)ublic  relief  during  the 
epidemic  was  the  extreme  ignorance  of  ordinary  hygienic  truths  and  the 
actual  inability  to  make  home  life  comfortable  and  decent.  A  woman 
hcusintr  inspectress  might  be  appointed,  who  would  be  able  to  make  sug- 
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gestions  and  even  g-ive  instructions  to  the  wives  and  mothers  responsible 
for  the  various  homes,  without  running*;  the  risk  of  arousing  such  resent- 
ment as  a  male  official  would  certainly  incur  by  doing  so.  The  Mothers' 
Help  Division  is  doing  good  educational  work  in  this  direction  also. 

However,  philantliropic  work  such  as  the  Division  is  doing  is  merely 
a  drop  in  the  ocean.  The  matter  needs  to  be  taken  up  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  manner.  A  proper  system  of  town-planning,  including,  of 
course,  supervision  of  house  erection  and  spacing,  would  reduce  the 
housewife's  work  by  half  to  begin  with,  and  also  reduce  her  expenses. 
She  would  thus  be  able  to  avail  herself  of  many  labovir-saving  apjiliances 
now  out  of  her  reach,  and  the  acute  dearth  of  domestic  help  would  be 
another  problem  satisfactorily  solved. 

Mr.  A.  Leigh  Hunt  (Vice-President,  Greater  Wellington  Town- 
planning  Association)  said  that  he  felt  in  a  somewhat  awkward  position, 
because  they  had  had  architects  and  other  j^ractical  men  dealing  with  the 
housing  question.  As  a  layman  he  could  not  hope  to  give  the  Conference 
anything  so  practical.  His  remarks  would  be  more  or  less  general;  he 
had  too  much  sense  to  deal  with  what  he  did  not  under.stand,  and  con- 
sequently he  would  not  go  into  details  to  the  same  extent  as  had  previous 
speakers.  Unfortunately,  they  had  in  New  Zealand  a  large  class  of 
people  comfortably  housed  who  were  not  yet  convinced  that  the  housing 
question  should  be  taken  up  from  a  general  standpoint.  He  had  pre- 
pared the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  : — 

In  the  paper  just  presented  to  you  Mr.  Rowley  states  that  housing 
is  the  most  important  sul)ject  before  this  Conference,  to  which  I  quite 
agree.  Lord  Islington,  late  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Hamp.stead  Garden  Suburb,  when  addressing  the  Municipal 
Confei'ence  in  Wellington  in  1912,  said,  "  The  question  of  housing  is, 
after  all,  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  social  fabric.  The  housing 
of  the  people  yoes  to  the  very  root  of  the  physical  and  moral  fabric  of 
the  country."  Should  the  importance  of  the  housing  question  be 
challenged  I  wottld  support  it  on  the  following  grounds  :  Because  of 
the  great  dearth  of  dwellings  in  New  Zealand  at  the  present  time  ;  because 
every  decent  citizen  has  a  right  to  a  roof  over  his  head,  and  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  State  to  have  him  comfortably  settled.  The  law,  in  fact, 
looks  upon  a  man  as  a  vagabond  who  has  no  place  of  abode.  Then, 
again,  if  a  decent  man  is  unable  to  secure  a  honje  for  himself  and  his 
family  he  is  likely  to  become  Bolshevik  in  his  ideas  and  a  menace  to  the 
community.  If  these  reasons  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  one  that 
housing  should  be  taken  up  actively  and  at  once  let  us  realize  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  returned  soldier  who,  after  fighting  for  this  country 
for  years  under  diabolical  conditions,  returns  to  his  own  country  with 
his  bride.  Should  he  be  unable  to  secure  a  home  his  thoughts  towards 
the  conmiunity  for  its  want  of  provision  for  his  future  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described.  In  this  young  country  tliere  sliotdd  be  nothing 
in  the  nattire  of  slums;  but  can  any  one  truthfully  say  that  such  is  the 
case?  We  have  conditions  in  our  New  Zealand  cities  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  any  civilized  country.  Small  liouses  have  been  packed  together 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-nine  "houses  to  the  acre.  Can  tliis,  in  any  way, 
make  for  that  efficiency  which  is  essential  to  this  country  if  we  are  to 
shoulder  the  tremendous  war  obligations  and  carry  them  successfully? 
Is  there  any  wonder  that  under  such  conditions  unrest  and  even  disloyalty 
manifest  themselves  so  frequently?  Statistics  of  the  recent  Recruiting 
Office  point  to  the  physical  degradation  of  our  citizens,  while  our  Court 
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records  tell  of  the  moral  def^radation.  Then,  again,  the  death-rate  in 
our  principal  Xew  Zealand  cities,  notwithstanding  our  nianv  advantages 
in  this  young  country,  is  double  that  of  the  garden  cities  of  crowded 
England.  While  so  far  in  Xew  Zealand  not  one  garden  suburb  has  been 
foundetl.  England,  a  country  usually  looked  upon  as  Conservative,  has 
no  less  than  forty-four  towns  actively  carrying  on  these  beneficent 
schemes.  For  the  sake  of  the  future  stability  of  the  nation  we  must  act. 
and  act  at  once.  I  feel  that  there  is  no  need  to  say  more  on  this  under 
this  heading,  as  all  thinking  people  fully  recognize  the  position  we  have 
arrived  at  through  a  policy  of  apathy  and  drift.  The  Dominion  must 
make  up  its  mind  to  face  its  obligations  to  its  present  citizens,  as  also 
to  its  future  ones.  If  this  country  is  to  be  placed  beyond  the  danger 
of  Asiatic  invasion  we  must  largely  increase  its  population,  so  that 
innnigration  will  doubtless  be  an  active  operation  within  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years.  The  housing  question  is  closely  related  with  anv 
such  policy.  The  financial  aspect  of  such  a  progrannue  is  admitted  to 
be  one  of  great  importance,  but  the  best  brains  must  be  brought  to  work 
to  find  a  way  out.  The  high  cost  of  building-material  is  not  deterring 
Great  Britain  from  carrying  on  a  programme  of  building  half  a  million 
houses,  notwithstanding  that  her  financial  burdens  are  far  greater  in 
proportion  to  ours.  In  order  that  present  rentals  based  on  cost  should 
not  be  an  undue  burden  on  tenants,  Britain  has  undertaken  to  finance 
local  bodies  in  such  a  way  as  gives  relief  in  this  direction.  How  better 
can  we  invest  the  State's  money  than  in  decently  housing  its  citizens 
and  in  making  them  a  race  of  freeholders  ?  Colossal  sums  were  found  bv 
this  small  country  for  the  carrying-out  of  its  war  progrannue  ;  surelv 
sufficient  can  be  found  for  this  urgent  after-war  problem.  The  present 
high  cost  of  IniildiniT-material  should  not  deter  us,  but  should  rather 
si)ur  us  on  to  find  some  cheaper  and  better  method  of  establishing 
dwellings.  If  they  are  built  on  land  which  is  obtained  in  a  wholesale 
way,  instead  of  a  high  price  being  paid  for  each  individual  section,  a 
great  saving  would  be  effected.  Moreover,  the  Government  and  local 
authorities  undertaking  such  schemes  could  make  large  savings  by 
standardizing  all  house-fittings  and  by  importing  them  in  large  quan- 
tities. I  cannot  conceive  that  any  housing  scheme  undertaken  by  a 
public  body  would  build  houses  with  any  other  material  than  brick  or 
concrete,  and  I  am  assuming  that  the  relative  advantages  of  such  a  course 
as  against  wooden  buildings  have  been  made  fully  apparent.  In  any 
housing  scheme  a  reasonably  good  selection  of  different  classes  of  houses 
should  be  given,  with  rentals  based  on  their  actual  cost;  but  even  the 
cheapest  houses  shoidd  be  stich  as  have  a  sound  and  pleasing  exterior, 
even  if  the  interior  of  the  home  is  left  jdain  for  the  thrifty  householder 
to  embellish  as  his  means  allow.  I  am  entirely  against  the  establishment 
of  tenement-house  building,  as  detached  dwellings  surrounded  l)y  suffi- 
cient land  are  the  connnon  birthright  of  those  who  people  this  Dominion. 
Housing  schemes  should  not  alone  be  confined  to  our  cities  and  towns  ; 
there  is  a  great  need  for  rural  villages  on  town-planning  lines.  Every 
thinking  person  is  concerned  with  the  constant  drift  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation into  our  towns,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  53  per 
cent,  of  our  present  population  as  inhabitants  of  cities  and  boroughs 
provides  a  seriotis  social  and  industrial  problem  for  our  public  men. 
The  question  then  arises.  "  How  can  all  this  be  done?  "  I  contend  that 
the  three  active  forces  should  be  (1)  the  State,  (2)  the  local  bodies,  and 
(3)  the  business  men  of  our  cities  in  forming  garden  suburb  companies. 
Let  us  briefiv  sketch  the  obligations  of  each.      It  is  true  the  Government 
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has  done  sometliing  towards  jirovidiiig  workers"  homes,  I)nt  the  fact  that 
only  TOO  liouses  have  been  built  since  the  connnencement  of  such  scheme 
in  1905  indicates  that  an  extension  of  these  activities  is  necessarv  if  relief 
is  to  be  available  to  anv  appreciable  extent.  Mr.  Rowley  i)oints  out 
that  a  worker  under  the  Act  is  deemed  to  be  one  whose  annual  earnings 
do  not  exceed  ,£175.  Mr.  Rowley  suggests  an  extension  of  this  limit  to 
£2bO.  I  would  further  suggest  that  the  nun^ber  of  children  of  the  ap- 
plicant should  be  given  consideration  in  such  a  matter,  and  that  £25(1 
be  the  limit  for  workers  w'ith  up  to  four  cliildren  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  <£.']r)0  with  five  or  more  children.  In  all  Government  housing 
.schemes  preference  should  be  given  to  returned  soldiers.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  Mr.  Rowley  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  will  in  future 
establish  garden  suburbs  rather  than  homes  on  isolated  sections  where 
town-planning  methods  cannot  be  immediately  introduced.  In  addition 
to  such  a  building  progrannne  the  State  will  be  called  upon  to  find  money 
for  the  activities  of  local  l>odies  in  a  like  direction.  I  wouhl  like  to 
repeat  here  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made  before  our  local  Town- 
planning  Association,  and  that  is  that  the  State  should,  without  delay, 
establish  a  model  garden  suburb  on  the  Defence  reserve  at  Point  Hals- 
well  facing  Wellington  Harbour.  There  is  there  about  250  acres  of 
undulating  and  suitable  land,  which  has  apparently  outlived  its  use- 
fulness for  Defence  purposes.  The  rough  work  in  reading,  &c.,  coidd  be 
carried  out  by  tlie  convict  labour  which  is  located  there.  This  area 
would  be  within  easy  access  of  the  city  by  either  boat  or  tram,  and  would 
provide  a  striking  object-lesson  to  all  travellers  entering  Wellington  Har- 
bour from  other  i:)arts  of  the  Dominion.  In  addition  to  the  State's 
activities,  local  bodies  doubtless  realize  their  obligations  in  the  same 
direction;  they  have  now  the  power  to  enter  upon  housing  schemes,  and 
should,  and  doubtless  will,  get  busy  without  delay.  In  addition  to  this, 
local  bodies  will  be  looked  to  to  provide  road  and  tram  access  to  new 
areas  where  garden  suburlis  may  be  established  by  private  enterprise. 
^Moreover,  City  and  Borougli  Councils  should  revise  their  schedule  of 
tram  fares,  giving  greater  facilities  to  townspeople  of  small  means  to 
live  outside  the  city  limits.  Long-distance  fares  should  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  which  may  or  may  not  mean  a  loss  of  revenue,  but  wliich 
will  certainly  result  in  full  cars  to  the  journey's  end,  rather  than,  as 
at  present  often  happens,  heavy  mileage  cost  on  cars  carrying  few  fares. 
The  establishment  of  local  Town-planning  Boards,  representative  of  a\\ 
the  local  authorities  and  kindred  public  and  semi-public  bodies,  is 
essential  if  town-planning  is  to  be  comprehensive  and  entirely  successful. 
Town-planning  can  only  be  made  successful  provided  its  aims  and  objects 
are  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  local 
Boards,  rather  than  central  control  only,  will  afford  this  desirable 
opportunity. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  garden  suburb  companies  or  co-part- 
nership tenant  associations.  These  will  doubtless  be  formed  throughout 
the  country  by  the  leading  public-spirited  citizens.  The  operations  of 
such  organizations  are  quite  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  as  can  be 
seen  from  English  records.  Letchworth  provides  happy  homes  for  12.000 
people,  and  still  pays  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  on  this  capital.  Nor 
must  it  be  thought  that  such  schemes  involve  a  great  amount  of  private 
capital.  I  am  assuming  that  the  State  will  in  this  Dominion  follow  the 
English  example  of  providing  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  capital  required 
to  finance  such  companies  established  on  approved  lines. 
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With  the  three  separate  agencies  at  work — namely,  the  Government, 
local  bodies,  and  garden  suburb  companies — the  housing  question  should 
be  largely  solved  within  the  next  few  years,  especially  as  a  healthy 
rivalry  between  these  various  agencies  would  spring  up  with  advantage 
to  each.  It  is  vitally  essential,  apart  from  legislation,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  at  once  engage  a  fully  competent  town-planner  who  should 
be  removable  only  by  a  vote  of  Parliament.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
there  is  no  one  in  New  Zealand  at  the  present  time  who  has  had  sufficient 
training  to  occupy  this  most  important  position.  It  will  pay  the  Govern- 
ment one  hundred  times  over  to  secure  the  services  of  a  first-class  man. 
If  South  Australia  can  afford  to  employ  Mr.  Reade,  New  Zealand  can 
surely  retain  the  services  of  a  man  of  similar  qualifications. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Howard  (Secretary,  Canterbury  Trades  and  Labour  Council) 
wished   to   follow    the   lead   set    by   the    Minister   when   opening   the   Con- 
ference— he    wanted    to    be    intensely    practical    during    the   ten    minutes 
allotted  him.      He  would  not  show  tliem  any  more  of  the  pretty  pictures 
of    tlie    beautiful    cities    of    the    world    exhibited    by    previous    speakers, 
because  his  desire  was  to  show  them  things  as  they  were  in  New  Zealand 
at  the  present  time,  and  not  things  as  they  ought  to  be.      On  the  previous 
day  they  had  seen,  among  others,  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  tomb  of  a  dead 
king's   wife,   and   while  he  admitted   it  was   a  very   pretty   picture,   and 
doubtless  a  beautiful  tomb,  he  could  not  help  seeing  behind  that  picture 
the    hundreds    upon    hundreds    of    half-starved   coolies    employed    on    the 
work.      Mr.    Rowley's   paper   dealt   with  things  that   had  been   done,   but 
he  (Mr.   Howard)  wanted  to  suggest  things  that  could  or  should  be  done. 
It   was    unanimously    agreed   that   before   they   went   on    with   the   town- 
planning  schemes  they  must   proceed   with  the  housing  scheme.      It  was 
all    very    well    to   prepare    for    town-planning    schemes,    but   the    housing 
scheme   had    to  be   tackled    immediately.      He   admitted   he   was   a   town- 
planner,  but  the  more  urgent  question  was  to  house  the  people  decently. 
What     was    required    was     10,000    houses,     and    they    were    wanted     at 
once.      He  agreed  with   a  previous  speaker  who  had  said  that  if   10,000 
houses  were  provided  immediately  it  would  solve  a  gi'eat  deal  of  the  in- 
dustrial   trouble    from    which    the    Dominion    was    suffering    at    present. 
There    were    two    sections    of    the    community    who    must    be    housed    at 
once  or  else  there  was  going  to  be  trouble.      The  results  of  the  bad  con- 
ditions  under   which   the  miners   were   housed    in   the  mining   townships 
were  being  felt  all  over  the  Dominion.      The  conditions  under  which  the 
wives   of   the   miners    were   living,    without   medical    attention,    and    the 
conditions  under  which  their  children  were  being  brought  up,  were  simply 
atrocious.      They  had   no  hot   and  cold  water   in   their  houses,   no  monu- 
ments in  their  "towns,   no  king's  palaces  to  see,  yet  many  of  the  mining 
townships  were   situated   in   some  of   the  prettiest   natural  surroundings 
on  God's  earth.       Some  of  the  best  coal  in  the  world  was  to  be  won   in 
these  mines,   but  the  people  of  the   Dominion   would  not  be  able  to  get 
adequate  coal  for  their  use  until  the  conditions  of  the  miners  were  im- 
proved.    Large  numbers  of  the  miners  were  leaving  the  mining  townships 
and  coming  into   the  cities   to  live  because  tlie  conditions  at   the  mines 
were  so  bad.      The   second   section   of   the  community   to   whom   the   Do- 
minion  owed  an   obligation   in   this  matter  of  housing  was  the  returned 
soldiers.      He   was    a   member    of   the   Christchurch    Repatriation    Board, 
and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  if  something  was  not   done  inmiediately 
for  the  housing  of  the  returned  soldier  the  country  would  be  face  to  face 
with    industrial    trouble.      Dr.    Frengley    had    mentioned   the   question   of 
staTidardization,     and    liad    shown    them    visions    of    square-built    squat 
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houses  lining  square-built   squat   streets,    and   all  the  worst  examples  of 
standardization.      But    he    (Mr.    Howard)    stood    for    standardization    in 
some   respects.      He   suggested   that   the   Government    sliould    be   asked   to 
build   10,000  homes  at  once  for  the  miners,   and   returned  soldiers,   and 
others.      Factories   should   be   established    in   the   larger  centres   to   make 
standardized  fittings  for  these  houses.      They  would   want   70,000   doors, 
50,000  windows,  and  70,000  locks.      For  the  doors  the  size  of  the  entrance 
could  be  standardized,  but  there  could  be  variety  in  the  panels,  so  that 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Robinson  would  not  all  have  the  same 
class   of    doors    in   their   homes;     similarly,    the   window-sashes   could    be 
varied.      The  Government  could  get  fittings  for  these  houses  made  in   a 
large  way  and  upon  economical  lines  if  factories  were  established  for  the 
work  in  the  large  centres.     A  Board  should  be  set  up  consisting  of  two 
architects,  two  engineers,   and  one  practical  builder  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  over   £3,000,000   from  the   Government  free  of   interest  for  this 
work.      If  the  Government  would  set  aside  that  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
building    10,000  houses   it   woidd  not  be   doing  more  than   the  returned 
soldiers  deserved.     At  the  same  time,    10,000  houses  could   not  be  l:)uilt 
for  £3,000,000.     AVith  the  returns  received  from  the  building  of  2.000 
or  3,000  houses  they  could  go  on  and  complete  the  scheme.      He  wanted 
to  stress  the  point  that  this  work  should  be  entered  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment  and  not  by  the  local   bodies.     The  latter   were   overwhelmed   with 
work  of  a  routine  character,   and  it  was  very  seldom  you  could  get  any- 
thing  original   out   of   them.      The   Government   had   taken   the   soldiers, 
had  paid  them  and  their  wives  when  the  men  were  wanted  to  fight,  and 
it  was  up  to  the  Government  to  attend  to  the  housing  of  these  men   in 
peace-times.      This  was  only  reasonable  and  logical.      If  the  money  could 
be  provided  for  war  purposes  it  could  be  provided  for  peace  purposes. 
It  was  necessary  to  get  down  to  practical  principles,  for  these  things  must 
be   done  and  done  at  once.     He  was   not  blaming  the   Government,   but 
the   people  who   sat  back   and   did  not   care.      Governments   moved   when 
people. moved  them.      The  people  could  get  this  work  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  not  be  gone 
on  with  at  once. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Climie  (Canterbury  Progress  League)  congratulated  the 
previous  speaker  on  his  excellent  address.  Mr.  Howard  and  he  had  been 
old  colleagues  together  on  tlie  Christchurch  City  Council,  and  had  not 
often  Ijeen  able  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  one  another  on  these  questions,  but 
in  connection  with  the  particular  matter  under  consideration  he  was 
glad  to  say  they  did.  There  were  one  or  two  statements,  however,  Mr. 
Howard  made  he  could  not  allow  to  pass.  One  was  in  regard  to  workers' 
dwellings,  where  he  stated  that  town-planners  were  going  to  differentiate 
between  a  worker's  dwelling  and  that  of  another  man.  He  (Mr.  Climie) 
stated  emphatically  that  the  working-man  had  more  at  stake  in  connec- 
tion with  this  town'-planning  movement  than  anybody  else,  and  he  was 
surprised  that  Mr.  Howard  had  sat  there  during  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  not  recognized  that  fact.  Several  weeks  previously  he  had 
read  a  paper  on  this  problem  in  Christchurch.  and  as  his  views  had  not 
changed  one  jot  in  the  interval  lie  proposed  to  read  it  again  to  that 
Conference.      It  was  as  follows  : — 

One  of  the  most  pressing  and  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  with  which  this  and   other  countries  are  faced  to-day  was  the 
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question  of  providintr  adequate  housinfr-accommodation  to  meet  present- 
day  demands.  The  shortage  of  houses  had  been  aggravated  since  tlie 
l)eginning  of  the  war  period  by  the  almost  cessation  of  house-buihling 
operations,  but  even  had  building  continued  at  the  normal  pace  tliere 
would  still  be  to-day  a  considerable  shortage  in  tlie  number  of  dwellings 
required. 

Tlie  war  Iiad  certaiidy  had  its  effect  upon  tiie  uiarriage-niarket.  with 
a  result  that  thousands  of  young  men  were  returning  from  the  war  either 
with  wives  or  with  wives  awaiting  their  arrival  at  this  end.  All  this 
meant  that  housing-accommodation  must  be  provided  without  delav. 
otherwise  considerable  congestion  and  overcrowding  to  the  detriment  f)f 
the  country  were  bound  to  take  place. 

Following  this  immediate  demand  for  housing-accommodation  on  the 
part  of  their  own  citizens,  there  was  also  the  prospective  demand  a  little 
later  on  when  immigration  from  the  Home  country  took  place.  What 
was  being  done  in  this  country  to  meet  those  demands  was  a  question 
which  every  one  was  asking,  and,  unfortunately,  it  could  not  be  given 
a  very  ready  and  favourable  response.  Unless  prompt  and  effective 
measures  were  taken  to  remedy  this  extreme  shortage  rents  would  rise 
to  scarcity  prices,  and  grave  discontent  would  thereby  be  caused. 
Already  most  of  them  who  lived  in  small  houses  were  experiencing  this 
acute  demand  for  acconniiodation  by  the  almost  continuous  inquiry  that 
was  made  by  agents  and  others,  while  many  people,  to  his  own  knowledge, 
were  exi^eriencing  the  unpleasantness  of  being  turned  out  of  tlieir  rented 
homes  because  their  houses  liad  been  sold  over  tlieir  heads. 

If  this  state  of  affairs  was  allowed  to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time  a  most  disastrous  state  of  things  would  result.  To  say  "the  least, 
the  housing  question  was  bristling  with  difficulties,  and  he  23roposed  to 
briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  tlie  outstanding  facts  as  they  had  occurred  to 
him. 

The  first  drawback  to  building  progress  was  undoubtedly  the  present 
high  cost  of  materials,  which  had  risen  greatly  during  the  war  and  which 
seem  disinclined  to  come  down.  From  present  indications  there  was 
every  likelihood  of  abnormally  iiigh  prices  prevailing  for  quite  a  number 
of  years,  five  years  being  spoken  of  in  certain  well-informed  quarters. 
Those  persons  building  during  tiiis  abnormal  period  were  therefore  faced 
with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  a  loss  in  the  capital  value  of  their  build- 
ings at  the  termination  of  this  j)eriod  when  prices  would  again  go  down. 
The  tendency  was,  and  would  be,  to  delay  all  si)eculative  building  for 
the  present,  and  as  this  class  of  building  had  been  responsible  for  pro- 
bably the  great  bulk  of  our  houses  in  the  past  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  position  could  l)e  easily  gauged. 

It  might  be  assumed  that,  whatever  other  measures  might  be  taken, 
no  considerable  number  of  houses  would  be  built  during  the  next  few 
years  for  rental  and  speculation  purposes  unless  financial  aid  was  forth- 
coming from  public  funds  in  order  to  make  good  the  inevitable  loss  in 
capital  value.  The  task  before  them  was  therefore  of  such  a  magnitude 
that  it  seemed  advisable  that  every  agency  which  couhl  fulfil  the  requireil 
conditions  should  be  brought  into  conmiission. 

It  could  be  safely  assumed  thar  tlie  only  sute  and  reliable  means  of 
providing    satisfactory    building    oi)erations    to   comply    with    the    urgent 
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demand  must  be  one  in  which  the  State  would  carry  the  capital  loss 
referred  to,  whether  such  schemes  were  carried  out  'by  private,  local 
authority,  or  State  enterprises. 

Time  would  not  permit  him  to  touch  upon  this  subject  more  than 
briefly,  but  he  would  like  to  refer  to  a  scheme  which  appeared  to  have 
met  with  popular  favour  in  England,  and  which  was  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Housing  Panel  of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  in  1917. 

By  this  scheme  it  was  proposed  that  the  State  should  provide  the 
whole  cost  of  the  building,  and  should  own  the  houses  for  a  fixed  period 
of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  prices  might  have  attained  normal 
level.  During  this  period  the  local  bodies  would  act  as  agents  for  the 
State,  and  would  be  responsible  for  building  and  managing  the  houses, 
collecting  the  rent,  &c.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  ownership  of  the 
houses  would  be  transferred  to  the  local  bodies  at  a  figure  to  be  arrived 
at  by  deducting  from  the  original  cost  such  a  percentage  as  would  repre- 
sent the  fall  in  price  of  materials,  together  with  a  fair  allowance  for 
depreciation.  Upon  the  transfer  taking  place  it  would  then  be  incumbent 
upon  the  local  authority  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  rents  sufficient  to 
cover  the  annual  charges. 

The  effect  of  these  proposals  was  to  put  the  local  authority  in  the 
position  in  which  it  would  have  stood  financially  had  the  buildings  been 
erected  at  a  later  date  when  prices  were  normal  and  all  other  circum- 
stances remained  the  same. 

This  was  the  bare  outline  of  a  scheme  which  appeared  to  be  worthy 
of  their  serious  consideration  in  this  country,  and  was  the  result  of  a 
complete  review  of  the  same  question  in  England  and  Wales  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee,  of  which  Lord  Salisbury  was  Chairman. 

New  Zealand  might  do  a  great  deal  worse  than  follow  the  example  of 
the  Mother-country,  if  not  by  adopting  the  same  scheme,  certainly  by 
setting  up  special  machinery  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  this  country. 

There  were  many  points  that  would  require  to  be  settled  before  any 
housing  scheme  could  be  successfully  launched,  such  as  the  choice  and 
acquisition  of  sites,  the  lay-out  of  the  land,  the  plans  of  the  houses,  and 
the  specification  of  materials. 

The  undertaking  was  certainly  of  a  most  difficult  nature,  requiring 
the  best  brains  that  the  country  could  produce. 

The  financial  administration  alone,  together  with  the  supervision  of 
the  building  operations,  which  it  necessarily  involved,  was  a  great  and 
difficult  undertaking  which  would  only  be  practicable  if  complete  and 
careful  preparations  were  made  beforehand. 

His  object  in  preparing  these  few  remarks,  which  had  been  so  hastily 
put  together  in  the  few  moments  at  his  disposal,  was  not  so  much  to 
show  a  complete  means  of  dealing  with  this  problem  as  merely  to  raise 
questions  wliich  had  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  a  subject  of  the 
most  immediate  importance  to  the  Dominion  to-day.  He  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  committee  set  up  to  deal  with  the  question  had  framed  a  resolution 
which  embodied  the  principle  underlying  his  paper ;  and  he  trusted  also 
that  the  recommendations  on  the  subject  of  the  committee  presided  over 
l)y  the  Hon.  Mr.  Paul  would  also  be  passed  unanimously  by  the  Conference. 

8 — Town-planning. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES  Nos.  3  AND  5  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  TOWNS  AND  CITIES;  AND  RESERVES  FOR  PUBLIC 
UTILITIES,  PARKS,  DOMAINS,  PLAYGROUNDS,  AND  OPEN 
SPACES  IN  EXISTING  AND  PROSPECTIVE  CITIES  AND 
TOWNS. 

Dr.  Charles  Chilton  (Cliristchurch  Town-planning  and  Beautifying 
Association)  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  report  from  combined 
Committees  Nos.  3  and  5  on  the  above  questions:  — 

I  have  to  report  that  Committee  No.  3,  appointed  to  consider  the 
improvement  of  towns  and  cities,  and  Committee  No.  5,  appointed  to 
consider  reserves  for  public  utilities,  parks,  domains,  &c.,  amalgamated. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  getting  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee together,  but  at  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday  evening  the  ques- 
tions referred  to  the  committee  were  discussed.  It  was  felt  that  as  these 
matters  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  the  scheme  of  garden  cities  and 
suburbs  it  was  hopeless  for  the  committee  in  the  time  at  its  disposal  to 
discuss  details. 

The  committee  heartily  approves  of  the  general  principles  of  town- 
planning,  and  trusts  that  legislation  will  soon  be  passed  which  will  give 
local  authorities  power  to  deal  with  the  various  matters  urgently  required 
for  the  improvement  of  towns,  the  providing  of  adequate  reserves  for 
public  utilities,  parks,  &c. 

The  question  of  providing  small  areas  for  playgrounds  for  children 
near  the  places  of  residence  in  addition  to  the  larger  parks  and  domains 
was  brought  up,  and  the  following  resolution  was  carried  :  — 

"  That  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  shall  be  compulsory,  when  any  area 
exceeding  5  acres  is  cut  up  for  subdivision,  for  the  owner  to  miake  over 
to  the  local  body  as  a  public  reserve  10  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  total  sale- 
able area  so  subdivided." 

Chas.   Chilton,   Chairman. 

Town  Hall,  Wellington,  23rd  May,  1919. 

Report  agreed  to. 

THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM. 

Tiie  Hon.  Mr.  Paul,  M.L.C.  (President,  New  Zealand  Labour  Party. 
&c.,  and  Workers'  Educational  Association,  Dunedin),  brought  up  the 
following  report  of  the  combined  Committees  Nos.  4  and  10  on  this 
question  ("The  Housing  Problem;  and  Town-planning  as  it  affects  the 
Returned  Soldier  and  the  Worker"):  — 

REPORT   OF   COMBINED    COMMITTEES   Nos.    4   AND    10   ON   THE 
HOUSING  PROBLEM. 

1.  The  committee  reports  that  there  is  ample  evidence  that  a  pro- 
nounced shortage  of  houses,  numbering  many  thousands,  exists  through- 
out the  Dominion. 

2.  That  many  of  the  existing  houses  are  not  up  to  a  standard  of 
civilized  comfort,  a  fact  which  intensifies  the  acuteness  of  the  problem. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  Government  recognize  the  housing  short- 
age   as    one    of    pressing    national    necessity,    and    that    the    Government 
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co-operate  with  the  local  authorities  in  carrying  out  housing  schemes  on 
town-planning  lines;  that  the  State  undertake  to  finance  the  schemes, 
while  leaving  a  reasonable  degree  of  initiative  and  subseqtient  full  control 
in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities. 

4.  That  the  Government  subsidize  local  bodies  up  to  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  approved  building  schemes. 

5.  That  the  Government  be  recommended  to  at  once  set  aside  the 
sum  of  £1.000.000  as  a  subsidy  to  carry  out  the  above  resolution. 

6.  That  the  Government  be  earnestly  requested  to  undertake  the  build- 
ing of  a  garden  city  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  S.  Hurst  Seager  in 
his  paper.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  housing  problem  can  be  materially 
assisted  in  this  way;  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  increased, 
and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  workers  secured. 

7.  That  the  Government  should  restore  the  pre-war  railway  service  as 
early  as  possible. 

J.   T.   Paul,   Chairman. 
Town  Hall,  Wellington,   23rd  May,   1919. 

After  the  several  days  they  had  been  in  conference  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  suggest  that  there  was  a  housing  problem.  It  arose  from  the  one 
cause — there  were  not  enough  houses.  The  committee's  proposals  were 
designed  to  bring  about  the  erection  of  more  houses  immediately.  They 
did  not  suggest  that  this  was  the  only  or  the  last  word  that  could  be  said 
on  the  matter  ;  but  they  did  hold  that  if  the  question  were  taken  up 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  if  the  Government  would 
immediately  make  available  the  sum  of  £1,000,000,  and  if  the  local  bodies 
would  then  forthwith  undertake  the  erection  of  the  necessary  houses,  the 
problem  would  be  met  to  some  extent.  They  could  not  wait  for  elaborate 
schemes  of  any  kind;  the  immediate  necessity  was  more  houses,  and  the 
object  of  the  committee  was  to  meet  that  want.  He  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  L.  McKbnzie  (Wellington  City  Council)  seconded  the  motion. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Baume  (Auckland  Education  Board)  could  not  understand 
why  certain  groups  of  houses  should  be  designated  "workers'  homes." 
They  should  be  called  "  homes  for  the  people."  In  a  democratic  country 
like  New  Zealand  it  was  quite  unwarranted  that  there  should  be  any 
special  differentiation  between  the  homes  of  those  doing  manual  labour 
and  those  performing  any  other  form  of  work.  Whether  a  man  worked 
with  his  hands  or  his  brains  it  made  not  the  slightest  difference  in  con- 
sidering this  question.  Another  point  was  that  in  any  scheme  for  homes 
for  the  people,  women,  whose  work  lay  principally  indoors,  should  have 
some  say,  because  they  were  primarily,  apart  from  the  material  value, 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  woman  who  would  in  future  be  called  upon  to 
help  to  solve  many  of  the  matters  they  had  been  discussing.  Before  very 
long  there  would  be  many  women  domestic  architects,  and  then  the  solu- 
tion of  various  matters  would  be  largely  in  their  hands;  but  until  that 
time  arrived  women  should  have  seats  on  any  town-planning  Boards 
that  might  be  set  up  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  homes  for  the 
people.  She  would  go  even  further,  and  say  that  the  wives  of  the  workers, 
who  were  going  primarily  to  use  a  great  many  of  the  homes  in  question, 
and  who  were  considered  to  be  most  in  need  of  help,  should  be  consulted 
over  the  matters.  They  were  the  women  who  knew  best  their  own  needs, 
and  therefore  thev  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  voice  their  require- 
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ments.  She  also  referred  to  another  matter  that  had  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Ford's  paper  on  "Garden  Suburbs."  He  had  suggested  that  tlie 
Government  should  experiment  in  the  making  of  materials  for  house- 
construction,  and  there  he  struck  a  very  practical  note.  In  New  Zealand 
they  had  not  made  sufficient  use  of  their  waste  materials,  and  she  wel- 
comed the  suggestion  that  in  the  future  more  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  what  nature  had  provided  in  that  respect.  In  the  Auckland  District 
there  was  the  volcanic  rock,  scoria,  and  gravel,  which  could  be  more 
widely  used  in  house-construction.  Another  suggestion  was  in  regard  to 
the  greater  introduction  of  electricity  into  the  home  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  hj'dro-electric  power  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  near 
future  in  all  domestic  undertakings.  In  America  she  had  been  struck 
by  tlie  fact  that  most  of  the  work  in  the  ordinary  houses  was  done  by 
electricity,  even  the  sewing-machine  being  electrically  run,  adding  to 
the  health  of  the  women.  A  great  many  of  the  washing-machines  were 
also  worked  by  electricity  at  very  little  co.st,  which  meant  that  the  woman 
was  saved  the  labour  of  bending  over  the  wash-tub.  They  were  similar 
to  the  machines  in  use  in  the  big  laundries,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  Her 
last  remark  was  surprise  at  the  statement  that  the  Women's  National 
Reserve  had  had  to  even  contemplate  themselves  providing  a  rest-room 
for  women  in  a  great  city  like  Wellington.  In  Auckland  five  years 
previously  the  City  Council  had  provided  a  beautiful  rest-room  for 
women  at  a  cost  of  sometliing  like  £1,000,  Mr.  Parr  being  the  Mayor 
at  the  time.  She  thought  the  Wellington  City  Council  should  be  ap- 
proached on  similar  lines,  and  she  hoped  the  need  would  be  shortly  solved 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  R.  Semplb,  M.P.  (Miners'  Federation),  said  that,  while  he  appre- 
ciated the  papers  that  had  been  read,  he  did  not  want  to  weary  the  Con- 
ference by  criticizing  them  or  by  indulging  in  any  kind  of  praise.  What 
he  wanted  to  do  was  to  strike  the  note  Mr.  Howard  had  struck,  that 
something  should  be  done  right  now.  He  had  been  requested  by  the 
Miners'  Federation  to  rej^resent  its  members  at  the  Conference.  The  sug- 
gestion that  had  been  thrown  out  during  the  discussion  that  the  miners 
were  a  drunken  community  was  absolutely  false.  The  discontent  in  the 
mining  camps  was  not  due  to  drink,  but  drunken  men  were  very  often 
manufactured  out  of  miserable  homes  and  hard  work.  The  real  cause  of 
industrial  discontent  in  the  mining  villages  of  the  country  and  in  indus- 
trial villages  generally  was  the  indifference  of  the  community  and  the 
very  small  regard  that  was  paid  to  the  welfare  of  the  working  men  and 
women.  They  had  seen  thrown  on  the  screen  the  kind  of  houses  a  miner 
and  his  wife  lived  in  year  after  year.  He  himself  had  worked  for  nine 
years  in  the  mines,  and  had  been  associated  with  them  for  sixteen  years, 
while  lie  had  occupied  the  position  of  Inspector  for  five  years,  and  had 
travelled  to  all  the  mining  camps  in  the  North,  so  that  he  claimed  to  know 
something  of  the  work  these  men  were  called  upon  to  perform,  and  the 
kind  of  home  they  had  to  live  in  after  a  laborious  day's  work.  The 
miner  performed  work  that  was  extremely  dangerous.  He  had  to  face 
death  every  minute  of  the  day  and  every  day,  because  death  might  spring 
upon  him  "from  a  thousand  different  points.  The  majority  of  these  men 
had  to  work  almost  stripped,  because  the  temperature  was  very  high, 
and  from  this  kind  of  employment  they  had  to  go  to  a  home  that  was  a 
miserable  shack  perched  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  no  garden,  no  pictures 
upon  the  walls,  no  carpet  upon  the  floor — the  mother,  a  mere  domestic 
slave  in  a  little  hovel,  with  five  or  six  children  in  three  or  four  little 
rooms;    the  husband   rude,   the  children   rude,   the   wife  bad-tempered. 
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How  could  it  be  otherwise?  It  was  the  conditions  that  were  responsible 
for  the  discontent  that  would  <rrow,  and  grow,  and  grow,  just  as  long 
as  the  Government  allowed  the  workmen  to  live,  or  rather  to  exist, 
under  conditions  of  this  kind.  Tliere  was  no  use  in  calling  these  men 
drunkards,  or  "  I.W.W.s."  or  "  Bolsheviks  "  ;  what  they  had  to  do  was 
to  get  right  down  to  the  root  cause,  and  to  treat  these  people  as  luiman 
beings  and  not  as  mere  animals.  When  they  did  that  they  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  people  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  better  way  than 
by  throwing  bricks  at  them;  that  people  who  rendered  useful  service  to 
the  country,  whether  by  sweeping  streets  or  producing  coal,  ought  to  be 
shown  reasonable  consideration.  The  best  thing  to  do  was  to  treat  such 
people  kindly,  to  investigate  their  grievances,  to  find  out  what  they 
wanted,  and  to  try  to  apply  the  remedy.  That  was  what  they  had  to 
do  if  they  wanted  to  do  good  amongst  the  people.  The  economic  aspect 
of  the  question  had  not  been  touched ;  it  had  been  missed  altogether. 
They  had  listened  to  some  splendid  papers,  and  they  had  looked  at  some 
beautiful  pictures,  but  he  wanted  to  tell  them  what  was  the  root  cause 
of  hovel  life.  The  root  cause  of  hovel  life  was  landlordism — land- 
monopoly.  They  might  read  the  most  beautiful  papers,  but  so  long  as 
the  Government  permitted  the  gambler  in  finance  to  monopolize  the 
heritage  of  mankind  so  long  would  they  have  the  hovel,  the  unemploy- 
ment, the  class  distinctions,  and  all  the  things  that  make  the  world  a 
miserable  place  instead  of  a  place  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Russelll  said  that,  while  he  did  not  like  to  interfere, 
he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  ask  Mr.  Seraple  if  he  was  speaking  to  the 
report  that  had  been  brought  down.  The  speech  tliat  was  being  delivere<l 
would  no  doubt  be  quite  appropriate  on  another  occasion,  but  at  pi-esent 
they  were  discussing  a  report  dealing  with  one  phase  of  the  question, 
and  he  thought  the  speeches  should  be  confined  to  the  proposals  before 
them. 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  the  subject  before  them  was  the  report  of  the 
housing  committee,  and  that  the  speeches  must  be  directed  to  the  report 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  R.  Semple  said  he  had  principally  wanted  to  speak  upon  Mr. 
Rowley's  statements,  and  understood  that  the  paper  that  had  been  read 
was  to  be  discussed. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell  had  no  desire  to  interrupt  Mr.  Semple,  but 
would  point  out  that  if  they  were  going  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
political  enonomy  and  practical  politics  the  Conference  would  cease  to 
be  a  conference  on  town-planning,  and  they  would  merely  indulge  in  a 
general  argument  of  economic  questions. 

I  Mr.  R.  Semple  thouglit  he  would  be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  economic  trouble,  and  that  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  unless  they  were  permitted  to  try  to  get  at  the  root  cause 
of  the  thing  they  were  to  remedy.  He  must  ask  to  be  permitted  to  point 
out  that  the  men  he  represented  were  the  victims— both  the  men  and  the 
Tvomen — of  a  cruel  life.  The  mothers  in  the  mining  villages  of  the 
country  were  segregated  from  society,  with  the  result  that  they  had  no 
social  life.  He  knew  a  woman  who  had  reared  a  family  on  the  top  of 
Denniston  Hill,  who  had  stayed  there  for  eighteen  years  and  never  came 

down  off  the  hill 

The  Chairman  interposed  to  say  that  Mr.  Semple  had  now  had  the 
time,  and  more  than  the  time,  allowed  to  speakers. 
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Mr.  P.  Fraser,  M.P.,  remarked  that  under  the  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  Minister  he  considered  tliat,  in  achlition  to  speaking  to  the  report, 
he  wouhl  also  have  tlie  riglit  to  traverse  several  statements  in  the  speeches 
that  had  been  made  by  those  who  had  participated  in  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Rowley's  paper.  In  general  he  supported  the  report,  and  hoped 
that  it  would  be  carried,  because  it  was  at  least  aiming  at  something 
practical.  He  had  listened  throughout  the  course  of  the  Conference  to 
many  speeches  and  many  papers,  and  had  wondered  how  much  earnest- 
ness there  was  contained  in  the  Conference.  If  the  earnestness  were  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  oratory  to  which  they  had  been  subjected, 
then  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  the  Conference  would  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  the  housing-conditions  of  the  country.  He  wondered  also 
how  far  the  question  was  understood  in  spite  of  the  many  phases  of  it 
that  had  been  dealt  with.  Wlien  he  heard  an  interjection  come  from 
an  audience  that  was  drawn  from  all  over  the  country,  from  the  chief 
cities — an  audience  that  was  suj^posed  to  know  something  about  the 
problem — when  under  such  conditions  he  heard  the  peojjle  who  suffered 
under  the  existing  conditions  accused  of  drunkenness,  it  made  him  almost 
despair.  Personally  he  was  a  total  abstainer  and  a  Prohibitionist,  but 
that  did  not  touch  even  the  fringe  of  this  housing  question.  He  wished 
to  warn  the  Conference  against  Utopiaism.  While  he  believed  that  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  useful  houses  would  be  the  most  practical  there 
had  been  a  tendency  to  over-accentuate  the  importance  of  this  question. 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  had  said  that  once  an  attempt  was  made  to  solve  this 
housing  question,  then  every  other  social  problem  immediately  vanished 
away.  That  was  not  so.  It  was  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  great 
volume  of  unrest  that  obtained  in  the  world  to-day  had  arisen  out  of 
the  lowest  strata  of  civilization.  When  they  looked  to  the  names  of  those 
who  had  contributed  most  towards  the  solution  of  even  the  housing  pro- 
l)lem  they  would  find  that  the  movement  came  not  so  much  from  those 
who  had  suffered  under  the  terrible  conditions  prevailing,  and  who  had 
never  had  time  to  think  or  to  do  more  than  keep  up  the  struggle  for 
existence  and  from  being  crushed  by  the  horrible  conditions  under  which 
they  were  living,  but  from  those  who  had  time  and  leisure,  and  whose 
decent  surroundings  enabled  them  to  give  some  time  and  thought  to 
social  questions.  It  was  quite  Utopian  to  imagine  that  the  unrest  would 
vanish  because  people  had  good  houses.  People  were  something  more  than 
animals  with  physical  needs  that  required  satisfaction;  they  had  other 
needs.  First  they  had  to  address  themselves  to  supj^lying  the  physical 
needs,  and  of  these  housing  was  important  and  must  be  attended  to; 
but  he  deprecated  the  idea,  and  hoped  the  Conference  would  not  dis- 
perse with  the  idea,  tliat  they  were  going  to  give  liomes  to  the  people  to 
keep  them  quiet  and  make  them  submit  to  all  sorts  of  social  injustice. 
The  idea  with  which  the  Conference  should  close  was  that  they  would 
have  new  housing-conditions  and  town-planning  conditions  because  thel 
people  required  them,  and  they  were  the  least  demands  that  the  people' 
should  be  satisfied  with. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell,  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  said  he  had 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place,  and  hadi 
noted  one  or  two  things  he  should  like  to  mention.  First  of  all,  he 
was  one  who  claimed  to  have  every  sympathy  with  those  who  desired  to 
improve  the  housing-conditions  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but  he 
thought  it  only  right  to  tell  theni  that  all  the  homes  of  miners  were  not 
such  as  they  had  that  morning  seen  thrown  on  the  screen.  He  had  been 
to    Denniston,    and    had    there    had    the    pleasure    of    opening    the    new 
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Maternity  Hospital,  which  had  also  been  shown  amongst  the  photographs. 
He  had  there  met  a  number  of  miners,  many  of  them  being  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  type  of  men,  living  in  very  comfortable  houses  that  were  well 
looked  after.  There  was  another  remark  it  was  only  just  that  he  should 
make.  In  his  opinion  what  was  wanted  among  the  miners  was  not  only 
to  encourage  them  in  tlieir  divine  discontent,  but  to  show  them  liow  to  go 
about  getting  improvements,  and  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  done 
in  mining  districts  was  to  establish  there  co-operative  clubs,  Star 
Bowkett  societies,  and  other  institutions  of  the  kind  that  would  enable 
them  to  assist  themselves  to  improve  their  own  conditions  by  wisely  using 
some  of  the  very  good  wages  they  were  making  at  the  present  time. 
Some  time  ago  he  had  asked  the  Secretary  for  Mines  for  a  statement  as 
to  the  earnings  of  miners,  and  the  official  report  he  had  received  was  that 
the  miners  in  the  coal-mines  were  earning  £1  .3s.  per  day,  that  every 
fortnight  pay-day  was  a  complete  holiday,  and  that  the  wages  they  were 
receiving  provided  an  excellent  income  for  five  days'  work  per  week. 
Well,  any  body  of  men,  even  married  men,  notwithstanding  the  conditions 
under  which  we  had  been  living,  if  they  were  earning  £1  5s.  or  £1  3s. 
per  day  as  a  regular  thing,  if  they  put  so-much  away  for  co-operative 
action,  in  that  way  ought  to  be  able  to  improve  their  homes  out  of  their 
wages,  and  also  to  improve  their  conditions.  The  matter  was  under  the 
attention  of  the  Government  at  the  present  time.  A  few  days  ago  a 
large  deputation  of  miners  had  waited  upon  the  Acting  Prime  Minister 
and  himself,  and  had  brought  under  their  attention  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Blackball,  which  he  believed  was  one  of  the  worst  of  the  mining  town- 
ships. The  troubles  seemed  to  arise  from  sanitary  conditions  on  the 
West  Coast;  that  was  recognized.  When  he  started  to  go  through  the 
records  he  found  that  as  far  back  as  1894  the  Department  had  taken 
action  with  a  view  to  providing  an  efficient  water-supply  and  drainage, 
but  this  had  been  blocked  by  certain  vested  interests  which  they  were  now 
going  to  deal  with,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  vested  interests  should 
be  put  on  one  side  and  a  proper  water-supply  and  sanitation  provided. 
Not  only  so,  but  he  might  inform  the  Conference  that  on  the  previous 
day  the  condition  of  mining  townsliips  throughout  the  whole  Dominion 
had  been  brought  before  the  Board  of  Health,  and  a  resolution  had  been 
come  to  that  every  Health  Officer  in  New  Zealand  should  within  the  next 
four  weeks  prepare  reports  regarding  the  mining  townships  in  order  that 
action  miglit  be  taken.  He  wanted  to  say  that  it  was  of  no  use  saying 
that  the  Government  had  been  altogether  relax  in  its  duties :  members 
of  Parliament  liad  some  responsibilities  to  the  electors  in  regard  to  their 
positions. 

A  Delegate  :    Dig  it  into  them. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Eusselt,  said.  No;  he  was  not  there  for  the  purpose 
of  making  trouble;  but,  speaking  with  long  experience  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  he  would  venture  to  say  that  never  had  there  been  a  distinct 
case  giving  details — facts  regarding  the  condition  of  housing  or  anything 
else  witli  respect  to  any  particular  locality,  whether  it  was  a  mining 
locality,  freezing-works,  dairy  factory,  or  anything.  In  the  ordinary 
course  it  was  the  business  of  the  Department  affected  to  make  inquiries 
during  the  following  recess  and  to  report  to  the  Government  on  the 
matter.  What  he  would  say  to  the  labour  members  was  that,  so  far  as 
they  represented  the  labouring  population  of  the  country,  the  obligation 
was  upon  them  not  only  in  a  general  way  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  or  to  make  explosive  speeches  regarding  certain  matters, 
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but  to  bring  distinct  facts  before  the  Government,  and  then  to  "  rouse  " 
on  the  Government  if  its  members  neglect  to  carry  out  their  duties.  That 
was  the  position  he  took  up,  and  he  thought  that  Mr.  F^raser  wouhl 
admit  tliat  any  question  he  liad  brought  before  him  in  his  capacity  of 
Minister  of  Public  Health  since  he  (Mr.  Fraser)  had  been  a  member  he 
had  attempted  to  do  his  best  to  clear  up. 

Mr.  P.  Fraser,  M.P.  :    That  is  so. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell  said  he  also  wislied  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
matters  arising  out  of  the  report.  The  necessity  of  facing  the  housing 
problem  was  recognized  by  the  Government,  and,  he  believed,  by  every 
public  man  in  the  Dominion,  not  only  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  soldiers,  but  of  the  growing  general  population — the  marriage  rate 
being  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  per  annum — people  who  in  the 
ordinary  course  required  new  homes.  In  fact,  they  were  only  on  the 
threshold  of  a  large  problem,  and  they  must  talk  in  millions  if  they 
wished  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  country.  In  that  connection  arose 
first  the  question  of  the  finance.  As  an  individual  Minister  he  could 
not  commit  the  Government  to  any  statement  of  policy  on  the  subject ; 
but,  speaking  for  himself,  he  ventured  to  say  he  could  show  the  Treasurer 
in  five  minutes  how  to  obtain  up  to  £5,000,000  to  assist  tlie  housing  of 
the  i^eople  of  the  Dominion.  They  came  to  a  more  difficult  aspect  when 
they  sought  to  bring  into  the  scheme  the  local  governing  bodies  as  pro- 
j^osed.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Government  should  provide  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  throwing  upon  the  local  bodies  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  the  other  two-thirds.  That  in  turn  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  how  that  two-thirds  was  to  be  provided,  bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  local  bodies  must  obtain  their  rates  from  the  properties  for 
general  purposes.  There  would  also  be  the  insurance,  and  maintenance 
charges,  and  power  to  see  that  the  upkeep  of  the  houses,  within  and 
without,  was  properly  attended  to.  He  did  not  think  these  difficulties 
were  insuperable;  and  Mrs.  Baunie  struck  the  right  note  in  suggesting 
that  when  the  time  came  to  provide  for  the  scheme  a  conference  at 
which  the  women  and  the  workers  should  be  represented  should  be  called 
in  order  to  thresh  out  the  details.  A  final  point  he  would  allude  to  : 
Was  it  not  probable  that  during  the  last  few  years  they  had  set  too 
high  a  standard  with  regard  to  those  workers'  homes  and  others  that  had 
been  erected,  thus  largely  increasing  the  cost?  A  worker's  home  should 
not  be  other  than  decent  and  comfortable  ;  but  there  was  all  the  difference 
between  that  and  over-luxury.  The  first  thing  required  was  absolute 
comfort  and  a  house  that  met  all  reasonable  requirements  in  that  respect. 
When  he  introduced  the  Public  Health  Amendment  Bill  last  session  one  or 
two  housing  clauses  were  excluded  on  account  of  want  of  time  to  pass 
them,  but  in  the  scheme  there  was  provision  to  enable  communities  of 
workers'  homes  to  be  established.  In  that  scheme,  instead  of  a  separate 
hot-water  service  and  laundry  for  every  home,  the  hot-water  service 
would  be  located  in  a  special  building,  where  the  laundry  for  the  com- 
munity would  be  situated.  He  had  since  heard  of  homes  of  that  type 
in  England  at  present,  and  here  they  might  organize  something  on  the 
same  lines,  leading  to  economy  in  the  cost  of  construction  and  efficiency 
for  the  purpose  required,  with  consequent  improvement  in  the  health 
and  living  conditions  of  the  people. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  M.P.,  pointed  out  that  in  Auckland  and  Wellington 
there  was  not  only  a  shortage  of  houses  for  the  working-people,  but  for 
other  classes  as  well.     Houses  could  not  be  obtained  in  those  cities  for 
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£1  ICs.  a  week,  let  alone  10s.;  and  tliose  who  .sought  to  solve  the  problem 
would  have  to  consider  all  classes  of  the  coniniunit}-  who  were  in  want  of 
houses  at  the  present  time.  Six  months  previously  he  and  others  had 
called  attention  most  forcibly  to  the  position  rapidly  approaching  in 
respect  to  want  of  houses  for  the  returning  soldiers,'  but  nothing  had 
been  done.  He  was  not  blaming  the  National  Government  or  the  local 
bodies  for  the  delay;  but  now  he  felt  that  a  movement  in  tlie  right  direc- 
tion was  going  to  take  place,  and  on  that  account  he  congratulated  the 
committee  on  its  report,  which  dealt  with  the  practical  question  of  how 
they  were  going  to  obtain  the  houses  required.  Private  enterprise  would 
not  build  them,  because  it  could  not  afford  to  do  so,  and  so  it  became 
a  question  for  the  State  or  municipalities.  Whichever  way  the  matter 
was  viewed,  under  present  conditions  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  profit 
on  the  transaction,  but  there  was  tiie  probability  of  loss  if  the  State 
wislied  to  build  a  comfortable  house  at  a  reasonable  rent.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  financial  probability  the  problem  had  to  be  faced  by  the  State 
and  the  large  municipalities,  and  it  could  be  solved,  in  his  opinion,  by 
the  two  bodies  going  into  partnership,  as  had  been  done  in  the  Old 
Country,  where  many  houses  had  been  erected  in  some  of  the  large  cities. 
In  Bristol  over  three  thousand  had  been  built  by  the  Government  and 
the  municipality  acting  in  partnership,  the  State  finding  the  necessary 
capital  at  about  4  per  cent.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  report,  and 
trusted  the  work  would  be  undertaken  on  similar  lines  to  the  English 
system,  the  State  finding  cheap  money  for  the  large  City  Corporations, 
leaving  them  to  carry  out  and  control  their  own  housing  scheme.  There 
should  also  be  a  sinking  fund  established  to  meet  possible  losses,  the 
State  contributing  to  it.  He  agreed  that  beyond  all  question  the  housing 
problem  was,  if  not  the  only  cau.se  of  discontent,  the  major  reason  for 
the  unrest  in  the  working  community  at  present.  When  they  had  tried 
that  they  would,  in  his  judgment,  have  solved  many  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
content that  existed.  They  could  not  expect  to  have  a  contented  working 
populace  if  they  were  housed  in  miserable  surroundings.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Russell  would  liave  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the 
House,  and  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McEwAN  (Mayor  of  Petone)  desired  to  support  the  adoption 
of  the  report.  Emphasis  had  been  put  on  the  necessity  for  the  Govern- 
ment taking  immediate  action  to  give  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  report. 
Nearly  twelve  months  ago  he  had  taken  some  action  in  this  direction, 
and  had  urged  the  Government  to  at  once  erect  a  hundred  houses  in 
Petone.  The  Government,  as  the  result  of  a  purchase  made  years  ago, 
had  six  hundred  sections  of  land  at  Petone,  with  frontages  of  40  ft., 
upon  which  the  intention  had  been  to  erect  workmen's  homes  that  should 
be  available  at  a  rental  of  10s.  and  12s.  a  week,  and  those  who  desired 
to  do  so  were  to  be  able  to  acquire  their  homes  on  the  deferred-payment 
scheme.  That  was  the  idea  originally,  and  the  Government  still  had 
these  sections,  so  that  there  was  plenty  of  room.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  see  the  wisdom  of  making  use  of  the  land  that  had  been 
acquired  many  years  ago.  The  first  portion  of  the  report  on  town- 
planning  might  well  be  made  applicable  to  further  extensions,  for  the 
development  of  rural  areas,  as  well  as  to  the  existing  cities  and  towns, 
and  any  statutory  powers  given  to  local  authorities  should  also  be  binding 
on  the  Government,  because  his  experience  was  that  Governments  could 
not  be  trusted  to  give  effect  to  powers  they  were  prepared  to  allow  local 
authorities.  Many  of  the  workers'  cottages  in  connection  with  the  Rail- 
way Department  did  not  come  up  to  their  ideas  of  what  should  constitute 
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workmen's  homes.  Anything  that  was  done  in  this  direction  shouhl  be 
applicable  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  the  local  authorities.  Then, 
provision  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  two  sections  of 
people  ordinarily  classed  as  workers.  There  was  always  a  roving  and 
a  settled  class  of  workers,  and  they  wanted  houses  suitable  for  people 
who  did  not  desire  at  the  time  to  have  a  settled  home,  so  that  a  rented 
dwelling  suited  them  best.  They  should  also  make  provision  for  the 
man  with  a  wife  and  family  who  desired  to  have  a  settled  home,  and  the 
terms  should  be  so  easy  that  they  would  be  well  within  the  reach  of  any 
man  who  desired  to  have  a  home  of  his  own. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Atkinson  (New  Zealand  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Women  and  Children,  Wellington)  asked  whether,  considering  the  very 
high  price  of  building-materials,  and  the  urgent  need  there  existed  for 
getting  houses  quickly,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  temporary 
structures  put  on  permanent  foundations.  At  first  the  Town  of  Hunter- 
ville  was  composed  wholly  of  canvas  houses,  but  within  a  year  or  two 
they  were  all  changed  into  permanent  buildings.  Would  it  be  jDossible 
to  put  up  temporary  homes  for  people  in  the  meantime?  These  structures 
need  not  be  ugly,  and  possibly  something  practical  could  be  done  along 
these  lines.  As  to  miners'  houses,  she  only  knew  one  mining  village, 
and  the  houses  there  were  certainly  cramped  for  room,  but  they  were 
most  exquisitely  clean.  There  were  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the 
liouse  was  comfortable  and  wholesome.  The  miner  whose  house  had  been 
described  must  have  picked  out  the  wrong  wife,  or  perhaps  the  fault 
was  witli  himself.  The  woman  was  the  home-maker,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  home  did  not  consist  in  the  grandeur  of  the  building,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  people  that  lived  in  it,  and  most  women  of  the  country  made 
very  brave  efforts  at  making  comfortable  homes. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Howard  (Trades  and  Labour  Council,  Christchurch)  said 
there  were  ten  thousand  soldiers  requiring  homes,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  put  the  responsibility  of  providing  them  on  the  local  bodies.  It  was 
the  State  that  should  provide  these  homes,  and  the  work  should  not  be 
thrown  on  tlie  local  bodies.  If  the  latter  had  to  take  the  initiative  and 
the  responsibility  in  the  matter,  then  it  was  his  candid  opinion  that 
nothing  would  be  done.  Therein  lay  the  weakness  of  the  committee's 
report,  and  he  did  not  favour  it.  The  returned  soldiers  should  be  pro- 
vided with  homes  straight  away,  and  the  Government  should  do  the 
work,  because  they  could  carry  it  out  most  economically. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Burgess  (Women's  National  Reserve,  New  Plymouth) 
mentioned  that  she  had  worked  for  soldiers  from  the  commencement  of 
tlie  war,  and  found  by  experience  that  they  helped  themselves,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  State,  in  getting  little 'homes.  In  one  part  of  New 
Plymouth  there  were  several  pretty  little  soldiers'  homes.  Personally,  she 
did  not  believe  in  all  that  nonsense  about  the  State  spoon-feeding  the 
people  by  providing  them  with  houses  and  everything  in  them,  the  people 
doing  nothing  to  help  themselves  in  the  matter.  Let  the  State  help  by 
all  means,  but  the  people  should  be  taught  to  do  their  own  share  in  the 
matter.  Then  the  talk  about  the  hydro-electric  schemes  seemed  very 
far-fetched.  Why,  to  obtain  a  little  electric  stove  required  £25,  and 
tlien  how  was  a  proper  supply  of  hot  water  to  be  maintained  from  such 
a  stove?  A  comfortable  range  was  preferable  with  which  the  hot-water 
service  could  be  maintained  all  the  time  necessary. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Holland,  M.P.,  wished  to  refer  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Russell's 
statement  respecting  the  miners'  wages,  as  there  was  a  danger  that  that 
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remark  might  be  very  widely  misunderstood.  It  was  true  tliat  in  tlie 
State  mines  the  miners  earned  higher  wages  than  any  otlier  men  in  the 
Dominion,  but  the  statement  did  not  convey  the  fact  that  they  had  to 
provide  their  own  explosives  out  of  the  amount  mentioned,  which  meant 
that,  taking  their  wages  all  round,  they  could  not  average  more  than 
£i  a  week  in  the  State  mines.  In  the  private  mines  the  conditions  were 
very  much  worse,  as  the  Minister  of  Mines  could  prove  and  as  the  returns 
showed.  Mrs.  Atkinson  had  spoken  truly  as  to  environment  governing 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  both  economic  and  otherwise.  And  while  he 
agreed  with  those  who  stated  that  the  proposed  housing  scheme  and 
town-planning  were  not  going  to  solve  the  whole  of  the  problem,  it  might 
be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  more  they  improved  the  conditions  of  the 
population  the  greater  would  be  the  discontent  experienced.  Because  it 
was  not  from  the  lower  strata  that  the  discontent  arose,  but  invariably 
from  the  better-placed  and  more  highly  educated  people,  from  whom  the 
desire  came  for  better  things.  He  wished  to  stress  one  or  two  points  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  First  of  all,  there  was  no  shortage  of 
money  in  New  Zealand  for  town-planning  and  providing  houses  for  the 
people.  There  was  the  Government's  own  statement  that  it  now  had  a 
surplus  of  £15,000,000.  The  Housing  Committee  had  been  very  moderate 
in  its  proposal  for  £1,000,000,  and  they  would  have  been  well  advised 
to  ask  for  £5,000,000.  He  suggested  they  would  be  making  a  huge 
mistake  if  they  passed  this  scheme  in  a  form  which  would  provide  a  means 
of  income  by  way  of  interest-money  for  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
rendered  no  social  service  to  the  State.  In  the  working-out  of  any  such 
scheme — which  must  be  a  national  one,  as  no  other  section  of  the  com- 
munity could  undertake  it — it  should  be  devised  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  question  of  interest  would  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  What- 
ever Government  was  in  jjower  it  should  view  the  whole  question  from  a 
national  standpoint,  taking  into  consideration  the  thousands  of  soldiers 
who  would  be  returning  and  looking  for  work.  They  required  also  to 
consider  the  large  timber  areas  that  were  being  burnt  off,  a  question  of 
vital  interest  in  any  scheme  of  housing  and  town-planning.  They  should 
appoint  such  of  the  returned  soldiers  as  were  adapted  to  the  work  and 
ready  to  undertake  it,  paying  them  the  very  highest  wages,  the  task 
of  clearing  the  lands  waiting  to  be  cleared,  placing  in  position  with  every 
group  of  workers  a  State  sawmill  to  mill  in  connection  with  the  clearing 
every  foot  of  timber  that  could  be  milled.  They  would  thereby  conserve 
a  most  valuable  and  extensive  national  asset,  while  providing  profitable 
work  for  the  returned  men  without  dissatisfying  others,  and  would  also 
settle  the  repatriation  problem  and  provide  "homes  for  the  people." 
He  objected  to  any  distinction  being  drawn  between  "  homes  for  workers  " 
and  "homes  for' other  people,"  as  all  men  rendering  social  service  in 
the  Dominion  were  equally  entitled  to  be  housed  in  the  best  of  houses. 
He  felt  that  that  gathering  would  do  good,  and  possibly  in  days  to  come 
in  the  near  future  a  national  scheme  of  town-planning  and  housing  of 
the  people  would  develop. 

The  Hon.  J.  T.  Paul  (President,  New  Zealand  Labour  Party)  said 
he  would  dearlv  love  to  get  loose  on  some  of  the  questions  that  were 
ventilated  in  the  report.  Take,  for  instance,  just  one  point.  ^  They 
threw  part  of  the  responsibility  of  this  work  upon  the  local  bodies  for 
a  special  reason,  and  the  special  reason  was  that  the  State  had  failed. 
Nobody  could  suggest  a  system  of  workers'  homes — and  he  agreed  with 
those  who  objected  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  worker  "—they  wanted  a 
svstem    for    getting    homes    for    the   citizens.      The    problem    of    workers' 
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homes  was,  he  held,  beyond  them.  What  was  wanted  was  collective  action 
and  now,  when  the  local  bodies  were  elected  on  practically  the  same 
franchise  as  Parliament,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  use 
the  local  bodies  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  that  collective  action;  and 
if  they  got  co-operation  between  the  local  bodies  and  the  State  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  meet  and  to  deal  with  this  difficult  problem  to  some 
extent.  Many  of  the  questions  mentioned  were  very  interesting,  but 
this  problem  was  pressing,  and  they  could  not  wait  to  discuss  them ;  we 
must  have  houses  immediately.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Howard  that  they 
must  provide  a  remedy  for  what  a  great  authority  had  called  "the 
nation's  heart-disease."  In  the  past  the  State  had"  failed,  and  as  we 
could  not  afford  to  repeat  that  failure  they  had  associated  with  the  State 
tlie  local  bodies.  Those  representing  the  local  bodies  could  go  back  to 
them  and  continue  the  work  of  the  Conference.  It  was  not  going  to 
be  an  easy  matter,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  analysis 
the  money  had  to  be  found  by  the  people.  They  were  working  together 
to  meet  this  great  problem  of  housing.  He  thanked  them  for  the  spirit 
in  which  the  report  had  been  received,  and  hoped  that  some  real  use 
would  be  made  of  their  collective  enthusiasm,  for  if  that  were  done  and 
they  met  again  twelve  months  hence  they  would  be  able  to  say  that  to 
some  extent  the  housing  problem  had  been  met. 

The  motion  that  Reports  Nos.  4  and  10  be  agreed  to  was  adopted, 
Mr.  Howard  dissenting. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Conference  resumed  at  2.15  p.m.,  Mr.  W.  Raymond,  Mayor  of 
Timaru,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  selected  as  Chairman 
for  that  sitting,  when  Mr.  Parr,  M.P.,  was  to  read  a  paper  on  the  benefit 
of  parks,  playgrounds,  and  open  spaces  as  places  of  recreation,  physical 
development,  and  rest,  a  matter  that  could  not  have  been  placed  in 
better  hands.  Mr.  Parr  belonged  to  a  city  situated  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  with  parks  and  recreation-grounds  above 
those  any  other  city  or  town  in  New  Zealand  had  the  privilege  to  own, 
and  therefore  he  was  well  fitted  to  deal  with  his  subject.  In  Timaru, 
unfortunately,  they  had  not  had  parks  and  recreation-grounds  bequeathed 
to  them,  but  by  the  energy  and  work  of  their  citizens  recreation-grounds 
and  a  park  had  been  provided,  which  had  proved  a  great  boon  to  the 
town  and  district.  The  best  place  of  the  kind  was  Caroline  Bay,  a  fine 
bathing-beach,  which  under  a  scheme  now  partially  completed  was  being 
made  into  a  splendid  place  of  recreation  and  rest.  This  work  was  being 
done  by  means  of  a  loan  of  between  =£3,000  and  £4,000,  supplemented 
by  £1,500  raised  by  the  local  people  by  a  bazaar,  and  also  private 
bequests. 

PAPER  ON  PARKS,  PLAYGROUNDS,  AND  OPEN  SPACES. 
By  Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Town-planning  is  a  wide  science.  It  embraces  almost  every  phase  of 
human  social  activity.  But  there  is  no  aspect  of  it,  in  my  judgment, 
more  important  than  the  provision  of  open  spaces  for  the  people. 

The  past  half-century  has  been  characterized  by  an  extraordinary 
migration  of  people  from  the  country  to  the  town.  Our  great  industrial 
system  has,    unfortunately,    necessitated   the   herding-together   of   human 
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beings  in  centres,  and  so  within  the  memory  of  some  present  here  to-day 
many  large  cities  of  the  world  have  been  built  where  fifty  years  ago 
tliere  were  open  rural  spaces.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  man  prefers 
the  attractions  and  pleasures  of  the  city  to  the  simjtle  delights  of  country 
life,  and  so  a  further  incentive  is  given  to  the  crowding  of  people  into 
the  towns.  Now,  this  exodus  from  the  country  to  the  town  makes  it 
incumbent  on  the  authorities  controlling  the  cities  of  the  world  to  pro- 
vide healthy  conditions  for  these  crowded  masses.  One  authority  urges 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  we  should  ruralize  our  towns.  I  claim  that  in 
our  crowded  cities  open  spaces  for  the  recreation  of  the  multitude  are 
as  necessary  for  public  health  and  comfort  as  drainage,  a  water-supply, 
or  roads.  The  most  up-to-date  system  of  sanitation  or  street  maintenance 
will  be  of  little  use  if  the  citizens  cannot  get  fresh  air  and  plenty  of 
it.  Parks  and  reserves  are  the  lungs  of  a  city.  As  one  authority  says, 
they  constitute  the  anti-toxin  of  tuberculosis.  But  they  not  only  pro- 
mote public  health,  they  attract  population,  and  by  taking  citizens  out 
of  depressing  home  surroundings  undoubtedly  reduce  delinquency.  The 
park  is  always  better  than  the  noisome  yard  or  gutter. 

In  every  New  Zealand  city  workpeople  are  crowded  together  in  ill- 
built  and  congested  quarters.  Instead  of  five  or  six  houses  to  the  acre 
there  may  be  found  in  New  Zealand  as  many  as  twenty  houses  to  the 
acre.  To  the  tenants  of  these  quarters  our  parks  are  a  godsend,  for 
there  they  find  light,  air,  and  sunshine,  often  denied  them  in  their  own 
habitations.  The  workers  are  particularly  interested  in  recreational 
spaces,  because  they  most  use  them.  The  rich  man  can  provide  himself 
with  his  own  lawn  and  garden.  For  the  poor  man  the  municipality 
must  provide  the  public  parks.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  good  investment. 
I  have  seen  on  a  summer  afternoon  at  Point  Erin  Park,  in  Auckland, 
over  one  hundred  mothers  and  their  little  families  picnicking  in  the  park 
and  enjoying  the  beach  which  bounds  it.  I  am  sure  these  people  go  home 
in  the  evening  feeling  refreshed  in  l)ody  and  spirit,  and  consequently 
are  more  contented  and  better  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  our  municipal  administrators  in  the  past  have  failed 
to  realize  the  importance  of  park  spaces,  and  the  result  is  that  in  most 
of  our  cities  there  are  not  nearly  enough  recreation  reserves.  Moreover, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  almost  every  city  the  park  spaces  are  unevenly 
or  badly  distributed.  Modern  town-planning  principles  require  that 
within  lialf  a  mile  of  every  dwelling  there  should  be  a  pul)lic  reserve  for 
the  recreation  of  every  citizen  and  his  family.  A  number  of  small  open 
parks  of  from  1  to  10  acres  in  extent  are  more  useful  as  breathing-spaces 
than  a  large  park  such  as  a  city  belt,  which  is  often  miles  away  from 
those  who  wish  to  use  it.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the 
large  park,  which,  as  I  shall  show,  has  its  special  uses.  But  the  right 
principle  is  to  bring  the  parks  to  the  people,  and  not  have  them  so  far 
away  from  the  population  as  to  be  practically  unusable. 

I  hope,  therefore,  all  present  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  necessity 
of  plenty  of  open  spaces,  and  on  this  assumption  I  will  take  leave  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  practical  measures  necessary  to  ensure  these 
advantages. 

Firstly  :  Let  us  avoid  past  mistakes.  Parliament  should  legislate 
that  where  new  towns  or  new  suburbs  are  being  created  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  the  area  to  be  subdivided  shall  be  allotted  or  reserved  for  public 
open  spaces.      Not  onlv  in  residential  suburbs,  but  also  in  the  industrial 
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beings  in  centres,  and  so  within  the  memory  of  some  present  here  to-day 
many  large  cities  of  the  world  have  been  built  where  fifty  years  ago 
there  were  open  rural  spaces.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  man  prefers 
the  attractions  and  pleasures  of  the  city  to  the  simple  delights  of  country 
life,  and  so  a  further  incentive  is  given  to  the  crowding  of  people  into 
the  towns.  Now,  this  exodus  from  the  country  to  the  town  makes  it 
incumbent  on  the  authorities  controlling  the  cities  of  the  world  to  pro- 
vide healthy  conditions  for  these  crowded  masses.  One  authority  urges 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  we  should  ruralize  our  towns.  I  claim  that  in 
our  crowded  cities  open  spaces  for  the  recreation  of  the  multitude  are 
as  necessary  for  public  health  and  comfort  as  drainage,  a  water-supply, 
or  roads.  The  most  up-to-date  system  of  sanitation  or  street  maintenance 
will  be  of  little  use  if  the  citizens  cannot  get  fresh  air  and  plenty  of 
it.  Parks  and  reserves  are  the  lungs  of  a  city.  As  one  authority  says, 
they  constitute  the  anti-toxin  of  tuberculosis.  But  they  not  only  pro- 
mote i^ublic  health,  they  attract  population,  and  by  taking  citizens  out 
of  depressing  home  surroundings  undoubtedly  reduce  delinquency.  The 
park  is  always  better  than  the  noisome  yard  or  gutter. 

In  every  New  Zealand  city  workpeojjle  are  crowded  together  in  ill- 
built  and  congested  quarters.  Instead  of  five  or  six  houses  to  the  acre 
there  may  be  found  in  New  Zealand  as  many  as  twenty  houses  to  the 
acre.  To  the  tenants  of  these  quarters  our  parks  are  a  godsend,  for 
there  they  find  light,  air,  and  sunshine,  often  denied  them  in  their  own 
habitations.  The  workers  are  particularly  interested  in  recreational 
spaces,  because  they  most  use  them.  The  rich  man  can  provide  himself 
with  his  own  lawn  and  garden.  For  the  poor  man  the  municipality 
must  provide  the  public  parks.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  good  investment. 
I  have  seen  on  a  summer  afternoon  at  Point  Erin  Park,  in  Auckland, 
over  one  hundred  mothers  and  their  little  families  picnicking  in  the  park 
and  enjoying  the  beach  which  bounds  it.  I  am  sure  these  people  go  home 
in  the  evening  feeling  refreshed  in  body  and  spirit,  and  consequently 
are  more  contented  and  better  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  our  municipal  administrators  in  the  past  have  failed 
to  realize  the  importance  of  park  spaces,  and  the  result  is  that  in  most 
of  our  cities  there  are  not  nearly  enough  recreation  reserves.  Moreover, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  almost  every  city  the  park  spaces  are  unevenly 
or  badly  distributed.  Modern  town-planning  principles  require  that 
within  lialf  a  mile  of  every  dwelling  there  should  be  a  public  reserve  for 
the  recreation  of  every  citizen  and  his  family.  A  number  of  small  open 
parks  of  from  1  to  lO'acres  in  extent  are  more  useful  as  breathing-spaces 
than  a  large  park  such  as  a  city  belt,  which  is  often  miles  away  from 
those  who  wish  to  use  it.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the 
large  park,  which,  as  I  shall  show,  has  its  special  uses.  But  the  right 
principle  is  to  bring  the  parks  to  the  people,  and  not  have  them  so  far 
away  from  the  population  as  to  be  practically  unusable. 

I  hope,  therefore,  all  present  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  necessity 
of  plenty  of  open  spaces,  and  on  this  assumption  I  will  take  leave  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  practical  measures  necessary  to  ensure  these 
advantages. 

Firstly  :  Let  us  avoid  past  mistakes.  Parliament  should  legislate 
that  where  new  towns  or  new  suburbs  are  being  created  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  the  area  to  be  subdivided  shall  be  allotted  or  reserved  for  public 
open  spaces.     Not  onlv  in  residential  suburbs,  but  also  in  the  industrial 
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areas  should  this  10-per-cent.  reservation  be  made,  so  that  the  workers 
may  be  provided  within  an  easy  distance  of  their  work  with  places  of 
rest  and  recreation. 

Secondly  :  In  New  Zealand  the  children  have  too  long  been  forgotten. 
Necessary  as  are  reserves  for  adults  they  are  much  more  necessary  for 
growing  children.  Playgrounds  should  be  provided  in  all  residential 
areas  within  half  a  mile  of  all  houses.  Later  I  deal  fully  witli  this 
question. 

Thirdly  :    Wherever  possible  let  us  reconstruct  existing  faulty  condi- 
tions, the  result  of  past  neglect  of  town-planning  principles.     Can  any- 
thing be  done  at  this   stage  to  provide   necessary   park   spaces   in   those 
parts   of   our   cities   which    have   none  ?     In    Auckland    we   have   made   a 
beginning.      It  may  be   possible  to   attempt  something   in   other  centres. 
So   strongly    did   I    feel  the   importance   of   the   matter   that   in    1911    on 
becoming   Mayor   of    Auckland   I    started    a   campaign    in   favour    of   the 
purchase  of  jiroperties  in  the  city  tor  park  purposes.      The  position  was 
that  while  we  could  boast  of  many  parks  these  open  spaces  were,   how- 
ever,   badly    distributed.      The   result    was    that    one    suburb,    Ponsonby, 
with    a    dense    population    of   eighteen    thousand    people,    possessed    only 
5   acres  of  park,   and  this   area  was  rough  and  broken   and  unsuitable. 
This  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.      In  city  east  another  suburb, 
Parnell,    with    a    population    of    about    eight    thousand    people,    had    no 
easily    accessible    public    reserve.      Fortunately,    there    were   two    private 
properties   still  left  in   the  city,   which  their   owners   were   about   to  cut 
up.      I   proposed  to  the  citizens  that  they  should  buy   these  two  estates 
for  public  parks  before  they  could  be  sold  and  covered  with  buildings. 
They  were  situated  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  a  large  population. 
The  City   Treasurer  could   not   pay  cash,   but   proposals   were   submitted 
to  the   ratepayers   of   Auckland,    and  by   large   majorities   they   voted  to 
borrow  the  necessary  moneys  to   acquire  as  public  parks  these  two  fine 
properties.      In  the  Ponsonby  Ward  an  estate  of  12  acres,  with  a  beach 
front,  was  in  this  way  purchased  by  the  city  for  the  sum  of  £19,000; 
while  in  Parnell  another  property  consisting  of  Gillies  and  Logan  Camp- 
bell's  estates,    having   also   sea-beach    frontage,    and   having    an    area   of 
about  16  acres,  was  purchased  by  the  citizens  for  a  park  for  the  sum  of 
iil6,500.      On    holidays    on     our    warm    summer    afternoons    these    two 
reserves,  situated  close  to  congested  areas,  are  crowded  with  families,  who 
enjoy   the   fine   surroundings,    the   sea-air,    and   the   beaches.      No   Auck- 
lander,  I  think,  to-day  regrets  this  investment. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  we  ventured  on  an  experiment  of  another 
character.  I  give  particulars  because  our  scheme  may  be  of  interest 
as  an  example  of  how  to  treat  a  low-lying  valley  area  in  the  middle  of 
a  city  which  had  degenerated  into  a  squalid  and  miserable  quarter. 
The  Grey  Street  gully  or  valley  abutting  on  Upper  Queen  Street,  and 
almost  touching  the  Auckland  Town  Hall,  had  been  for  many  years  an 
unhealthy  and  noisome  ncighbourliood,  filled  with  ancient  and  slumlike 
buildings.  This  quarter  during  the  Maori  War  in  tlie  early  "sixties" 
was  occupied  by  the  houses  of  General  Cameron  and  his  Staff.  Since 
its  aristocratic  days  it  had  degenerated  and  become  a  public  eyesore.  I 
appealed  to  a  man  of  wealth,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Myers,  and  suggested  to 
liim  to  find  £9,000  with  which  to  purchase  this  unattractive  gully. 
Mr.  Myers  generously  gave  us  his  cheque,  and  so  we  purchased  the  pro- 
perty, and  cleared  it  of  the  old  tenements  and  rookeries  and  made  a 
delightful  park  of  it.      On   this  site,   at   Mr.   Myers's  expense,   there  has 
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also  been  erected  a  very  fine  kindergarten  school  and  college.  The 
children,  too,  have  their  playground  with  American  apparatus.  *  And  so 
this  little  valley  in  the  centre  of  the  city  has  been  returned  to  its  natural 
function;  for  surely  the  valleys  and  gullies  should  everywhere  be 
reserved  for  gardens  and  walks  and  pleasant  places,  and  not  for  the 
habitations  of  men,  which  should  be  erected  on  higher  and  healthier  sites. 
The  moral  of  Auckland's  experience  is  obvious.  It  costs  much  money 
to  remedy  and  reconstruct  the  faulty  conditions  arising  from  past 
ignorance  and  short-sightedness.  How  much  cheaper  always  is  preven- 
tion than  cure.  And  yet  costly  though  public  resumptions  for  park  pur- 
poses always  are,  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  improvement  of  the  public 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness  they  form,  from  the  community's  point 
of  view,   a  profitable  reform  and  investment. 

A  further  lesson  from  the  M^-ers  Park  experiment  is  that  the 
wealthy  citizen,  desirous  of  benefiting  his  city,  cannot  do  better  with 
his  wealth  than  use  it  to  turn  a  squalid  and  unwholesome  quarter  into 
a  place  of  light  and  trees  and  grass,  where  may  rest  the  weary  toilers, 
and  where  their  children  may  exercise  to  the  full  their  play  instincts. 


New  Zealand  Conditions. 

To  our  shame  be  it  said  there  are  crowded  districts  in  all  our  large 
cities  without  an  inch  of  park  space.  We  have  not  reached  an  adequate 
standard  in  any  of  our  towns.  Let  me  show  this  by  the  following  com- 
parison of  park  acreages,  which  have  been  supplied  to  Mr.  Hurst  Seager 
by  the  Town  Clerks  of  the  different  cities  : — 


Town. 


Park  Area. 


Percentage  of 

Park  to  City 

Area. 


Population  per 
Acre  of  Parks. 


Wellington 

Christchurch 

Invercargill 

Dunedin 

Auckland 


Acres. 

1,912 
798 
365 
688 
570 


20-5 
8-0 

U-l 
4-7 
7-8 


370 
70-0 
78-8 
99-8 
1200 


I   also  append  a  table  showing  how  Melbourne,   Adelaide,   Brisbane, 
and  Perth  stand  as  regard  park  spaces  : — 


City. 


Park  Area. 

Percentage  of 

Park  to  City 

.A.rea. 

Acres. 

1,965 

26-6 

1,980 

53-5 

284 

8-0 

5,385 

37-6 

Population  per 
Acre  of  Parks. 


Melbourne 
Adelaide 
Brisbane 

Perth  (including  endowment   lands  which 
may  be  built  upon  later) 


53 

20 

139 

12 


These  tables  prove  that  in  the  matter  of  park  spaces  our  New  Zealand 
cities  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  comparison  with  other  places.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  have  been  altogether  short-sighted  and  inadequate 
in  dealing  with  the  question  in  the  past. 

Fourthly:  I  desire  to  emphasize  here  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
football,  cricket,    hockey,    and    other    sports.       There    is    nothing    more 
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important  than  making  provision  for  the  physical  development  of  our 
yoiin<j[  citizens,  botli  male  and  female.  Already  our  existing  athletic 
fields  are  being  found  quite  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  our  young 
people.  The  municipal  authorities  should  everywhere  get  busy  and 
acquire  cheap  land  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities  (with  tram-car  communi- 
cation) for  the  playing  of  the  sports,  which  have  helped  to  give  our  lads 
the  physique  that  placed  them  among  the  sturdiest  fighters  in  the  world. 

Children's  Playgrounds. 

As  regards  the  younger  people  of  the  community,  I  would  lay  it  down 
as  a  principle  for  our  large  cities  that  there  should  be  small  municipal 
playgrounds  within  half  a  mile  of  every  child.  The  matter  is  already 
becoming  urgent.  The  conditions  of  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  are 
rapidly  passing.  In  those  far-away  days  before  our  cities  became 
crowded  you  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  playground.  The 
vacant  paddock  adjoining  the  school  or  one's  father's  house  was  nearly 
always  available.  But  these  spaces  have  all  been  built  upon,  and  there 
is  nowhere  for  the  child  of  to-day  to  run  about  and  play  his  games.  In 
my  own  city  I  suppose  there  are  ten  thousand  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen,  and  until  recent  years  no  thought  whatever  had 
been  given  to  the  problem  of  playgrounds  for  the  children.  We  have, 
however,  made  a  beginning,  and  in  two  of  our  parks  we  have  set  aside 
playing-spaces  for  young  children,  and  by  the  generosity  of  private 
citizens  have  provided  playing-apparatus  and  organized  instruction.  I 
fear  other  cities  have  been  even  more  negligent.  Hear  what  ex-President 
Taft  has  to  say  about  your  duty  in  this  matter:  — 

'■  Every  city  is  under  the  strongest  obligation  to  its  people  to  furnish 
to  the  children,  from  the  time  they  begin  to  walk  until  they  reach  man- 
hood, places  within  the  city  walls  large  enough  and  laid  out  in  proper 
form  for  the  playing  of  all  sorts  of  games  which  are  known  to  our  boys 
and  girls  and  are  liked  by  them." 

A  famous  paper  on  civics  and  philanthropy,  given  at  Chicago,  com- 
mences thus  :  "  No  community  can  meet  the  ideal  of  real  democracy — 
i.e.,  of  all  mankind  becoming  equal — that  does  not  look  upon  the  common 
needs  of  all  its  children.  The  meeting  of  these  needs  rests  upon  the 
community — that  is,  upon  its  delegated  authorities,  the  civic  bodies." 

The  Americans  have  recognized  that  the  child  untrained  or  uncon- 
trolled either  in  work  or  play  is  usually  destructive  in  habit,  and  in 
later  years  tends  to  become  a  menace  to  the  community.  He  often 
develops  into  a  larrikin,  and  adds  to  the  criminal  statistics.  Without 
supervision  play  is  uncontrolled,  and  leads  to  unruliness  in  children 
and  to  the  destruction  of  the  playground.  Hence  the  children's  model 
playground,  properly  supervised  and  equipped  with  swings,  slides,  sand- 
pits, wading-pools,  assumed  a  wider  importance  than  merely  a  place  of 
recreation;  it  becomes  the  nursery  in  which  good  citizensliip  is  culti- 
vated. In  London  and  British  provincial  schools  children  are  admitted 
to  the  school  playground  after  school  hours  until  dusk,  and  encouraged 
to  use  its  appliances  and  indulge  in  play  under  the  guidance  of  a 
trained  supervisor.  In  France  also  a  similar  system  prevails.  In  laying 
down  any  guiding  principle  for  the  establishment  of  playgrounds  in 
New  Zealand,  then,  we  must  accept  it  as  a  sii^e  qva  non  that  paid  and 
permanent  supervision   is  necessary. 

One  authority  urges  that  the  municipal  playground  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  city— the  gymnasium  for  the  boy  and  girl, 
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the  sand-pile  for  the  babies,  and  the  library  and  recreation-room  for  the 
older  people.     For  the  city  child  playgrounds  to  be  provided  by  the  city 
authority  are  a  necessity,   otherwise  tlie  streets   and  gutters  become  the 
playground.      Nor  will  a  children's  playground  fulfil  its  function  unless 
the  games  be  organized  and  there  be  trained  supervision.     A  municipal 
playground  should  have  its   Director.      In    1,244  American   playgrounds 
supported  by   184  cities  no  less  than  3,344  men  and  women  supervisors 
are    employed.     Further,     no    less    than    642    American    cities    provide 
children's  playgrounds  ovit   of  their   revenue.      In   most  American   cities 
the    municipal    playground    is    established    altogether    apart    and    inde- 
pendent of  the  school  playground.      It   is  held  by   American   authorities 
that    while   the   school    playground   has   its    functions   it   can    never   equal 
or  vie  with  a  separate  municipal  playground  in  widespread  utility.      On 
the  other  hand,   the  British   authorities  seem   rather  to  favour  the  idea 
of  utilizing  the  existing  school  playing-grounds  for  the  games  of  children 
generally  as  M'ell  as  those  who  may  be  attending  the  school.      Municipal 
subsidies    are   given   to    improve   school    playing-grounds.     The   question 
arises,   should  we  adopt   in   this  country  the  scheme  of   playing-grounds 
used  in  America  or  Britain?     1  think  that  we  should  not  slavishly  copy 
the  example  of  other  countries   in   a  matter  of  this  kind.      Children   of 
different    nationalities    play    different    games    according   to    the    national 
spirit  and  genius.     Climate  and  environment,  too,  have  their  influence. 
Our  New  Zealand  boy  loves  football,  and  in  a  minor  degree  cricket  and 
hockey.       Our    younger    children    are    all    fond    of    games    of    running, 
hiding,  cVc.     We  should  attempt  to  cater  for  the  national  juvenile  taste. 
Personally,    I    think,    wherever    it    be    possible,    the    municipal    playing- 
ground   should   be   instituted   as   a   thing   altogether   apart   and   separate 
from   a   school   playground.      But    where   there   are   large   playing-spaces 
attached  to  a  primary  school  I  consider  that  some  portions  of  these  might 
well    be    utilized   by    the    municipal    authorities    as    a    general    playing- 
grounds.      Not  enough  use  is  made  of  the  school  playground.      By  muni- 
cipal aid  and  supervision  they  could  be  greatly  improved  and  more  widely 
and  usefully  employed. 

In  leaving  the  subject  of  providing  playing-spaces  for  the  children 
of  the  future  I  desire  to  emphasize  its  importance  to  the  community 
and  tlie  State.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  will  give  facilities  to  the  boys  and 
girls  condemned  to  dwell  in  our  crowded  towns  whereby  they  may  play 
vigorous  games  in  healthful  surroundings  and  under  expert  supervision 
you  will  train  and  develop  not  only  the  physical  but  the  moral  and  social 
qualities  of  our  young  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  go  far  to  make  them  in 
after-life  good  and  efficient  citizens. 

Large  Parks. 
My  paper  has  dealt  mainly  with  the  needs  of  the  city  within  its  own 
boundaries.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  every  city  and 
borough  should  endeavour  to  have  large  open  spaces  m  or  c  ose  to  the 
city.  These  should,  as  far  as  possible,  retain  their  natural  features 
and  should  be  set  apart  for  the  recuperation  of  the  people.  Because  1 
know  it  best  I  again  cite  my  own  city  as  an  example.  About  ten  miles 
from  the  City  of  Auckland  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a  public  reserve 
of  nearly  7,000  acres  of  native  forest  and  bush  on  the  Waitakerei  Hills. 
Also  within  half  an  hour's  drive  of  the  city  we  have  the  Titirangi  1  ark 
of  50  acres  of  beautiful  bush.  These  large  reserves  have  their  special 
use      While   the  wealthy  citizen  mav   restore  his  health   by  periodically 
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taking  a  lioliday  to  some  far-oft'  resort,  it  is  by  means  of  these  extensive 
reserves  that  tlie  poorer  citizens  shouhl  in  the  future  be  able  to  obtain 
a  similar  change  of  scene  at  little  cost.  In  our  large  reservations  we 
should  aini  always  to  preserve  natural  features  of  river  and  hill,  bush, 
and  lake.  New  Zealand  landscape  is  the  most  attractive  in  the  world. 
The  vandals  who  for  commercial  gain  would  destroy  a  fine  mountain- 
cone,  or  lake,  or  stream,  or  bush  within  or  close  to  a  city  should  be  put 
behind  the  walls  of  a  gaol.  We  condemn  the  Hun  because  he  has  in 
malice  and  frightfulness  laid  low  the  great  churches  and  libraries  of 
France  and  Flanders.  Even  more  execrable,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  man 
who  to  gain  a  little  cash  would  destroy  near  our  towns  beautiful  hills 
and  forests  and  fine  lakes  to  get  road-metal,  or  grazing-paddocks,  or  to 
make  building  allotments,  forsooth!  Again,  I  say  let  us  preserve  in  our 
large  reserves  the  natural  beauty  of  New  Zealand  landscape.  Especially 
and  with  jealous  care  should  we  guard  the  great  national  forest  parks 
of  New  Zealand,  for  already  in  some  cases  the  eye  of  the  spoiler  is  turned 
thitherward. 

VOTE  OF  THANKS. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ballantyne,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Parr  for  his  most  illuminating  address. 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  ABOVE  PAPER. 

The  Chairman  wished  to  add  his  testimony  to  the  successful  efforts 
of  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  in  connection  with  tlie  Exhibition  and  the  work  of 
the  Conference  as  a  whole.  He  thought  they  were  extremely  fortunate 
in  having  a  man  like  Mr.  Seager  at  the  head  of  this  movement.  Testi- 
monies far  better  than  his  had  been  given  to  this  effect  by  other  members 
of  the  Conference,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  leave  the  chair  without 
adding  his  contribution  to  the  already  long  list. 

Mr.  De  La  Mare  said  the  general  object  of  town-planning  was  the 
production  of  a  happier  and  a  better  race.  There  was  no  branch  of  the 
subject  which  was  more  important  in  relation  to  this  object  than  that 
of  parks,  playgrounds,  and  open  spaces.  He  wished  first  to  impress 
this  importance  because  it  was  not  generally  fully  recognized.  Playing- 
fields  were  apt  to  be  considered  the  "  frills  "  or  at  least  the  luxuries  of 
education  and  life.  His  first  point  was  that  our  parks,  &c.,  were,  and 
should  be,  considered  as  absolute  necessities.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
say  they  were  the  sole  necessities.  There  were  several  considerations 
he"^  wished  to  urge  in  his  anxiety  that  this  point  should  be  more  fully 
recognized.  The  urge  of  nature  in  the  case  of  all  life  in  respect  to  the 
propagation  of  the  species  raised  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
civilization.  He  thought  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  problem 
could  not  be  solved  by  any  action  which  did  not  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  games.  Games  provided  a  natural,  healthy  interest,  and  a 
healthy  natural  outlet  for  physical  energy.  It  was  sometimes  said  that 
civilization  was  a  veneer,  and  that  the  barbarism  lurked  very  near  the 
surface,  ever  ready  to  spring.  It  was  said  that  high  efficiency  was 
possible  only  bv  struggle  and  competition.  It  was  said  that  this  meant 
war,  social"  and  international.  There  was  an  element  of  truth  behind 
these  statements,  but  he  suggested  that  in  the  mimic  war  of  the  playing- 
fields  there  was  a  true  solution.  The  spirit  of  the  war  was  transformed 
on  the  plaving-fields,  and  physical  and  mental  efficiency  became  possible 
in    mimic  'warfare    and    without    hate.     These    things    were    instinct    in 
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Wordsworth's   absorption    idea   of   nature.      If   there  was   trutli    in   these 
conceptions  plaving-fields  and  open  spaces  were  a  human  and  a  political 
necessity.      They  were  necessary  to  the  adolescents,   and  they  formed  one 
of   the   principal   safeguards  of  civilization.      He   tlien   passed   to   one  of 
the  practical  problems  which  might  arise  in  connection  with  tlie  adminis- 
tration by  our  local  bodies  of   parks  and   playgrounds.      It   was  certain 
that  the  matters  which  presented  themselves  would  generally  be  decided 
by  the  practical  expediency  of  the  moment.      He  thought,  however,  that 
there   were   certain    general   considerations   whicli   might   very    well'  help 
local  bodies  in  their  deliberations.      It  would  be  assumed  that  the  funds 
at   the   disposal  of  the  local  bodies  must  be  spent   in   the   interests   and 
for   the   benefit   of   the   whole  community.     The  first   principle  he  would 
lay  down   was  this  :    that  the  first  duty  of  the  local  body   in   respect  to 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  open  spaces  was  to  preserve  the  natural  beauties 
which  existed,  and  to  acquire  for  public  purposes  those  grounds  specially 
designed  by  nature  for  the  purposes  of  recreation.      He  wished  only  to 
add  that  this  came  first,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  expenditure  at 
an  early  stage  was  in  the  highest  degree  economical,  and  that  it  prevented 
danger  to  the  public   interest,   which   might  well  be   irreparable.     Areas 
of  native  bush  might  be  preserved  at  a  cost  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
reconstruction  at  a  later  date.     Twenty-five  years  ago  Canterburv  College 
could  have  acquired  for  £3.000  a  playing-field  opposite  its  own  "building 
which  was  to-day  simply  out  of  the  question  by  reason  of  expense.      The 
second  principle  he  suggested  was  of  the  same  nature  :    that  where  pro- 
vision could  be  made  for  the  future  at  small  cost   a  proportion   of  the 
funds   should   be   progressively   spent   to   make   such    provision.      In   this 
wav  he  thought  that  there  should   always  be  a  regular  and  progressive 
policy  of  tree-planting.     We  had  evidence  in  our  large  towns,  and  even 
in  our  smaller  ones,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  pioneers  in  this  respect.      There 
should  also  be  a   national  policy  of  reafforestation.       Having  laid  down 
these   two   preliminary   considerations   he   wished   to   lay   down    a   third, 
which    followed    from    his   general   view    of    the   national    importance    of 
sport.      Home    interests    and   the   exercises    of    the    playing-fields    were    a 
necessity,    and   it  should  be   the   paramount   duty   of   the   community   in 
respect   to  open   spaces  to  provide   suitable  and   attractive  playing-fields 
for  children   and  adolescents.      He  therefore   put   the  third   principle   in 
this   form:     that,    considering   the    psychological    and   physical    needs   6f 
children    and    adolescents,    adequate    provision    should    be    made    at    the 
earliest   moment   for  the  care   and   development   of   playing-fields   on   the 
assumption  that  all  were  going  to  take  part  and   none  to  look  on.     He 
would  add  to  this  that  the  process  which  went  on  at  our  best  secondarv 
schools  should  begin   at   an  earlier  stage,   and  sport  or   physical  culture 
should   be   a   compulsory   factor   in   school  life.     This  meant   supervision 
and  the  appointment  of  trained  instructors.     If  he  might  make  an  ob- 
servation  here  which   was   at  least   apposite  to  the  general   question,    it 
was  that  the  character  of  these  men  and  their  idealism  was  of  at  least 
as   much    importance    as    in    the    other    branches    of    education.      In    his 
opinion  the  military  training  of  the   past   had  been   brought  almost  to 
disaster   by   not   recognizing   the   value   of   character    in    instruction.      If 
he  might  say  so,  he  believed  that  military  training  was  the  greatest  of 
all  games  of  combination  and  discipline,  and  might  be  made,  apart  from 
militarism,   a  great   aid  to   democracy.      "  Save   he  serve,    no   man   may 
rule."      He   would   like   to   say   here   that   the   provision    of   grounds   for 
schools    and    university    colleges    had    been    shockingly    neglected.       No 
schools   could   be   a   permanent    influence    without    playing-fields,    and    it 
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was  a  ver}-  important  thing  tliat  the  field  should  be  associated  with  the 
buildings.  The  distribution  of  open  spaces  was  an  important  matter, 
and  he  was  very  mucli  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Parr's  remarks  wlien 
he  said  that  small  sections  should  be  acquired  throughout  all  urban 
districts  so  tliat  no  child  should  have  far  to  go  for  a  playground.  This 
was  especially  necessary  in  these  dsLjs  of  motor-cars,  when  the  streets 
were  becoming  increasingly  dangerous.  There  were  two  things  he  would 
like  to  say  in  conclusion.  One  was  that  it  was  our  constant  temptation 
to  look  on  land  from  the  ]3oint  of  view  of  the  land  agent.  We  all 
wanted  to  make  a  little  money  easily  if  we  could,  and  we  did  not  want 
to  close  the  doors.  It  was  the  speculative  spirit.  The  other  point  of 
view  was  that  of  tlie  public  interest.  That  was  the  point  of  view  of 
town-planning.  In  his  opinion,  our  whole  life  was  tending  to  a  great 
prostitution — we  were  looking  to  the  speculative.  We  did  not  think  of 
sport  without  gambling,  of  Red  Cross  without  raffling.  We  must  have 
playing-fields,  but  we  must  look  at  them  as  constituted  for  joy  and 
health,  and  not  for  money-making.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  he  was 
walking  through  Birmingham  about  a  year  ago  and  he  saw  some 
youths  marching  from  the  slums  to  join  the  colours.  He  had  seen  few 
things  more  pathetic  than  those  pale-faced  undergrown  men,  and  he 
would  put  it  to  them  that  we  were  not  different  from  other  countries 
in  this  :  that  it  needed  the  call  of  war  to  make  our  patriotism  rise  to 
the  height  of  giving  our  population  a  reasonable  physical  education. 
They  would  provide  training  for  men  that  they  might  die — could  they 
not  do  more  and  see  that  they  might  well  and  truly  live? 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Corliss  (Women's  National  Reserve,  Wellington)  said 
that  the  one  feeling  which  Mr.  Parr's  paper  had  engendered  in  her  mind 
was  the  happy  conditions  of  Auckland  in  respect  to  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  open  spaces  for  recreation  and  rest.  Wellington  seemed  to  be  far 
behind  Auckland  and  Christchurch  in  its  lack  of  open  spaces  for  the 
use  of  the  people.  They  had  heard  the  figures  covering  the  relative  areas 
of  open  spaces  in  the  various  cities  of  the  Dominion,  and  she  regretted 
that  Wellington  had  the  least  space  available  for  those  things  which  were 
most  needed — recreation  areas  and  playgrounds  for  the  people.  The 
first  thing  which  struck  visitors  to  Wellington  was  the  lack  of  any  places 
where  they  might  sit  down  and  have  a  rest.  Coming  from  the  railway- 
station  the  visitor  was  confronted  with  the  very  beautiful  picture  of  the 
new  Parliamentary  Buildings,  with  its  fine  ornamental  trees,  flower-beds, 
and  green  terraces.  This  was  all  very  fine,  but  there  was  not  one  seat 
for  the  weary  pedestrian.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  plenty  of  warn- 
ing notices  to  "  keep  off  the  grass."  Then  there  were  the  grounds  around 
the  Government  Buildings,  which  had  been  quite  lost  sight  of.  The 
Government  Buildings  had  been  a  joke  for  all  time,  as  far  as  Wellington 
was  concerned.  The  structure  was  remarkable  for  being  the  largest 
wooden  building  in  the  world,  but  it  was  really  only  a  Gargantuan  soap- 
box. The  grounds  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Government,  because  they  could 
not  be  made  use  of  by  the  public  to  whom  they  belonged.  These  grounds 
sliould  have  seats  scattered  over  them  here  and  there,  which  sliould  be 
available  for  the  tired  Civil  Service  folk  to  rest  upon  in  the  lunch-hour 
and  at  other  times.  It  was  not  fair  to  shut  off  a  place  like  that  from 
the  people  of  the  city.  It  really  belonged  to  the  people,  and  they  should 
have  free  access  to  it.  Of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some 
supervision  :  if  tlie  people  had  not  the  instinct  to  use  the  place  decently 
the  caretaker  would  make  them  do  so.  Children  were  not  taught  to 
become   good   citizens;     there   was   no   subject    in    the   school   curriculum 
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bearing  upon  the  point.  At  the  beginning  of  these  town-planning 
schemes  the  children  should  be  prei:>ared  for  the  beautiful  towns  they 
would  be  able  to  live  in  in  time  to  come.  At  the  present  time  tliere  was 
a  disposition  towards  destruction  on  the  part  of  the  young  folk,  and 
this  accounted  for  tlie  hideous  but  strong  fences  which  were  erected  in 
tlie  residential  suburbs.  Wellington  lacked  open  spaces  in  the  city  such 
as  were  to  be  found  in  London  and  other  large  cities  of  the  Old  Land, 
where  the  grounds  at  the  angles  of  the  large  buildings  were  grassed  and 
filled  with  seats,  where  the  clerks  of  the  cit}-  spent  their  spare  time  after 
lunching  at  a  near-by  restaurant.  She  regretted  to  say  that  Wellington 
was  a  splendid  illustration  of  how  not  to  do  things.  Tired  womenfolk 
coming  from  the  country  to  do  their  shopping  in  the  city  had  complained 
to  the  Women's  National  Reserve  that  tliere  were  no  places  where  they 
could  rest.  The  section  at  the  foot  of  Mee's  Steps  in  Lambton  Quay 
might  be  utilized  for  that  purpose ;  also  there  was  a  vacant  space  in 
front  of  the  Wellington  Public  Hospital  which  might  be  made  available 
as  a  playground  for  the  children  of  the  locality.  She  wished  to  protest 
against  the  practice  of  the  school  authorities  in  locking  up  the  play- 
grounds immediately  after  school  hours,  and  thus  denying  the  children 
access  to  what  were  probably  the  only  open  spaces  suitable  for  play. 
There  were  good  grounds  for  complaint  also  at  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism which  had  overtaken  some  of  our  cities.  She  would  like  to 
put  in  a  plea  for  the  immediate  conversion  of  the  existing  small  open 
spaces  on  behalf  of  the  women  and  children  of  Wellington  and  other 
places. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Fekner  (Civic  League,  Auckland,  and  Auckland  Town- 
planning  Association)  read  the  following  paper  : — 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  development  of  every  country  when  it 
awakens  to  the  fact  that  something  else  is  required  of  its  citizens  than 
the  seeking  of  wealth. 

The  pioneer  who  is  compelled  to  carve  out  for  himself  amidst  great 
difficulties  the  very  means  of  living  cannot  in  his  strenuous  struggle 
consider  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  scientific  civic  development. 
Thus  in  a  young  community  as  we  are  it  is  very  necessary  to  combat  this 
natural  tendency,  and  to  bring  strongly  before  the  citizens'  notice  the 
necessity  for  timely  consideration  of  the  problems  of  good  civic  develop- 
ment. 

In  New  Zealand  nature  has  been  bountiful  and  has  bestowed  great 
forests,  beautiful  flora,  magnificent  coast-lines,  and  mountain  scenery 
with  lavish  hand.  But  in  our  towns  and  cities  the  immediate  advantage 
of  this  bounty  has  been  lost,  and  congested  areas  and  haphazard 
planning  make  us  rue  the  conditions  that  the  pioneers  untliinkingly 
created.  Now  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  correcting 
these  weaknesses  and  preventing  their  perpetuation  in  our  growing 
towns. 

The  existence  of  open  spaces  in  our  cities  is  of  supreme  importance. 
These  must  be  so  situated  that  they  are  easily  and  quickly  accessible 
to  the  mass  of  the  population.  As 'the  cities  grow,  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  our  people  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  tlie  open  country, 
with  all  that  it  means  for  the  national  health  and  well-being. 

To  rectify  the  want  of  country  air  parks  and  open  spaces  are  a  real 
necessity.  '''  Parks,"  as  Mr.  Parr  has  said,  "  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
must  be  within  easv  distance  of  tlie  homes  of  the  city  workers— that  the 
towns  must  be  ruralized."     In  my  opinion,  a  park  withm  the  city  area 
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serves  a  much  finer  purpose  than  a  remote  city  belt,  large  though  its 
area  may  be.  "  The  effect  of  public  open  spaces  and  parkland,"  says 
Mr.  Davidge,  "  is  under  the  present  conditions  to  increase  the  value 
of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  thus  in  some  cases  to  render  still 
more  difficult  the  housing  of  the  poor  part  of  the  conmiunity."  The 
garden-city  ideal  is  to  bring  every  part  of  the  community  in  close  touch 
with  the  open  country. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  connnunitv  parks 
and  playgrounds  within  the  city  areas.  There  ought  to  be  frequent  play- 
grounds provided,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  city  where  the  buildings 
are  crowded  together  with  very  little  land  attached.  Here,  unless 
facilities  are  jDrovided,  the  chihl  will  have  but  the  streets  to  play  in. 
There  must  be  provided  space  in  which  a  child  may  enjoy  a  good  vigorous 
game,  stretching  its  limbs,  filling  its  lungs,  thus  unconsciously  and 
happily  getting  physical  development. 

Among  the  many  problems  of  town-planning  those  that  have  special 
application  to  the  development  of  the  child-life  of  the  community  must 
command  closest  attention.  So  that  our  children  may  develop  their 
bodies,  enlarge  tlieir  imagination,  have  healthy  impulses,  with  a  desii'e 
to  excel,  a  spirit  of  wanting  to  win,  we  must  give  them  space  in  which 
to  play,  provide  facilities,  and,  above  all,  some  one  to  teach  and  direct 
their  energies.  All  play  is  social — we  cannot  play  alone.  Children 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  good  social  influences.  The  children  of 
the  poor  have  little  means  of  amusing  themselves.  Should  we  not  supply 
the  want?  Should  we  not  see  that  they  are  given  profitable  enjoyment? 
The  public  as  yet  realizes  little  of  the  importance  of  play,  and  scarcely 
connects  it  with  the  welfare  of  child-life.  We  look  for  the  time  when 
the  work  now  begun  has  demonstrated  the  connection  between  public 
playgrounds,  properly  supervised,  and  the  moral  and  physical  well-being 
of  the  people  using  them. 

As  Mr.  Parr  has  told  you,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Myers,  Auckland  has  become  possessed  of  its  first  municipal  jDlayground. 
To  realize  that  it  is  abundantly  appreciated  it  is  only  necessary  to  see 
the  children  at  play.  Their  joy  in  this  possession  is  beyond  telling. 
The  greater  results  will  be  appreciated  in  the  years  to  come,  when  these 
young  citizens  shall  have  developed  strong  bodies  and  healtliy  minds 
because  of  the  privilege  they  now  enjoy. 

To  another  benefactor  is  Auckland  indebted.  Mr.  John  Court  recently 
provided  the  necessary  apparatus  for  a  second  playground  in  Victoria 
Park.  This  park  is  situated  nearer  one  of  the  poorer  quarters,  and  is 
a  great  boon  to  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  may  be 
seen  in  crowds  during  the  children's  hours,  laughing,  joyous  little  ones, 
enjoying  the  slides — sliding  down  the  chutes — wading  and  splashing  in 
the  ponds. 

Until  just  now  the  children  have  had  no  director  in  their  play.  A 
short  time  ago  a  deputation  from  the  Civic  League,  which  body  had 
specialized  in  the  matter  of  playgrounds,  waited  upon  the  City  Council 
and  urged  that  a  trained  supervisor  be  appointed.  The  City  Council 
acceded  to  our  request,  and  this  month  (1st  May)  the  first  trained  super- 
visor began  her  duties.  We  hope  much  from  this  appointment,  not  only 
from  the  teaching  of  games,  but  also  that  the  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship 
shall  be  encouraged. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Beautification  Society  is  to  keep  a  vigilant 
eye  on  the  natural  scenic  areas  of  tlie  country,  to  watch  that  these 
heritages  of  the  people  are  preserved  and  made  accessible — that  .our  fore- 
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shores  and  forests  are  preserved — to  encourage  a  knowledge  and  love  for 
our  own  beautiful  flora.  We  should  keep  our  country's  individuality — 
we  should  preserve  our  mountain-tops  as  open  spaces. 

The  interior  of  a  mountain  is  not  usually  an  open  space,  but  in  more 
than  one  instance  we  can  show  that  such  is  the  case.  We  have  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Auckland  a  unique  scenic  feature — a  nundier  of  volcanic  cones. 
Only  one  other  place  in  the  world  is  known  to  possess  this  feature — 
Auvergne  in  France.  These  mounts  possess  historic  as  well  as  scientific 
interest.  Before  the  era  of-  the  white  man  the  fierce  Maori  tribes  of  this 
isthmus  used  them  as  defensive  pas,  and  a  great  deal  of  tradition  hangs 
round  each. 

For  some  years  the  Railway  Department  have  quarried  Mount  Albert, 
one  of  the  finest  of  these  cones,  to  obtain  railway-ballast,  until  now  the 
height  of  the  mountain  has  been  considerably  reduced,  and  a  most  un- 
sightly cavity  exists  in  the  crow'n,  like  a  great  hollow  tooth.  The  Town- 
planning  and  the  Civic  Leagues,  in  their  desire  to  preserve  from  further 
demolition  this  once  beautiful  hill,  have  made  many  appeals  to  the 
Railway  Department  to  cease  quarrying.  At  last  our  appeals  have 
touched  the  heart  of  the  Department.  Some  of  the  authorities  met  us 
on  the  spot.  An  idea  was  put  forward  that  seemed  to  meet  with  some 
degree  of  favour.  The  scheme  was  that  the  cavity  should  be  treated  as 
a  Japanese  garden,  to  have  miniature  lakes,  bridges,  and  islets,  the 
upstanding  sides  and  walls  of  the  interior  to  be  planted  with  tropical 
trees  and  beautiful  flowering-shrubs.  A  model  of  the  volcanic  cone  in 
its  present  state  is  on  view  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  friendly,  amicable  co-operation  of  beautification  societies,  who 
specialize  on  this  work,  with  the  governing  bodies  might  be  fraught  with 
nmch  benefit  to  tlie  community.  The  society  which  specializes  on  this 
particular  subject  and  does  not  expend  its  energy  on  the  multitudinous 
subjects  which  must  be  the  work  of  every  public  body  should  be  of  great 
help  to  the  local  authorities  with  suggestions  and  ideas.  As  a  case 
in  point  there  existed  in  a  prominent  thoroughfare  some  old  cemeteries 
that  were  a  blot  on  an  otherwise  fine  street.  Nothing  had  been  done  for 
years  to  this  part.  It  occurred  to  some  members  of  the  Civic  League 
that  the  ugly  concrete  wall  could  be  demolished  and  the  grounds  beautified 
and  opened  to  the  public.  The  Civil  League  laid  this  scheme  before  the 
Council,  which  adopted  it.  There  are  now  rock-gardens  bordering  the 
street.  Trees  are  to  be  planted  in  the  background,  so  that  what  was 
rather  a  sordid  part  of  a  big  thoroughfare  is  now  bright  with  flowers. 
In  this  we  have  an  illustration  of  friendly  co-operation  and  suggestion 
by  a  local  beautifying  society  and  the  governing  body,  the  City  Council. 
I  hope  beautifying  societies  in  other  towns  are  equally  fortunate,  and 
that  their  views  will  receive  the  same  appreciation. 

We  should  make  provision  to  have  made  more  accessible  our  natural 
health-giving  areas,  such  as  the  Tongariro  National  Park.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  sufficiently  realized  what  a  great  playground  is  in  tliis  area. 
Mounts  Tongariro,  Ruapehu,  and  Ngauruhoe  abound  in  beautiful  bush, 
waterfalls,  and  the  area  has  a  majesty  of  vastness  worthy  of  a  grand 
national  park.  The  climate  is  such  that  visitors  can  resort  there ^  at 
all  times  in  the  year,  and  the  mountain  attitude  has  a  most  stimulating 
effect  on  jaded  nerves.  If  the  Government  were  to  erect  a  hermitage 
such  as  Mount  Egmont  possesses  we  are  assured  that  the  place  would 
be  thronged  the  year  round  with  eager  seekers  after  health.  Dr.  Hector, 
in  his  speech  on' Tuesday,  said  that  the  alpine  air  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  chest  and  bronchial  complaints. 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  necessary  for  our  town-plannin<^ 
bodies  to  move  in  the  direction  of  preserving  the  natural  scenic  areas, 
and  to  make  easy  access  so  that  they  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  public. 
I  emphasize  the  necessity  of  friendly  co-operation  with  the  governing 
bodies.  So  many  more  parks  are  wanted,  especially  in  the  city  centres, 
so  that  our  citizens  who  live  in  crowded  conditions  may  have  the  country 
brought  to  them  in  miniature,  enjoy  the  health-giving  properties  which 
trees,  grass,  stretclies  of  water,  and  beautiful  open  spaces  provide;  then 
the  playgrounds  which  are  urgently  needed  for  the  little  citizens,  and 
ought  to  be  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  every  child's  home. 

If  I  have  quoted  Auckland  overmuch  I,  too,  know  my  own  city  best. 
It  is  there  we  have  worked  to  beautify  and  improve  the  home  city,  for 
which  one  has  seen  visions  and  dreamed  dreams. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Reese  (Canterbury  Progress  League)  did  not  think  enough 
had  been  said  during  the  Conference  in  regard  to  this  question  of  the 
necessity  for  jjarks  and  open  spaces  for  playgrounds  and  recreation. 
They  had  been  talking  for  days  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  bricks  and  mortar,  but  he  submitted  that  the  greatest 
asset  of  the  Dominion  was  its  people,  and  the  greatest  asset  amongst  the 
people  were  tlie  young  folk.  Consequently  any  phase  of  town-planning 
which  would  tend  to  the  happiness  and  benefit  of  the  young  folk  was 
worthy  of  a  large  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference.  He 
desired  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  pioneers  of  our  New  Zealand  cities.  When 
the  first  four  slujts  carrying  Canterbury  innnigrants  arrived  in  1851 
they  brought  with  them  the  jilans  of  Christchurch  as  it  now  stood.  These 
plans  provided  for  400  acres  of  public  parks  and  reserves  and  640  acres 
of  town  area.  When  the  Dunedin  pioneers  came  they  similarly  brought 
with  them  the  plans  of  Dunedin.  As  regards  Auckland,  the  plans  brought 
out  were  for  a  city  to  be  called  Cornwallis,  but,  unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  unsuitability  of  the  country  the  plans  were  never  used.  They  owed 
a  great  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  were  very  strongly 
imbued  with  the  necessity  for  making  worthy  cities  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption.  He  (Mr.  Reese)  appeared  before  the  Conference  as  an  athlete; 
he  had  always  been  in  touch  with  the  young  fellows,  and  these  were  the 
men  of  the  future.  Our  present  girls  were  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  next 
generation,  and  any  provision  which  would  tend  to  create  happy  young 
people  should  be  encouraged.  The  lessons  learned  on  the  playing-fields 
were  remembered  by  every  one— lessons  of  comradeship,  discipline,  and 
obedience.  They  were  proud  of  the  Dominion's  soldier  boys,  and  nothing 
would  live  longer  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion  than  the  2r)th  April, 
1915 — Anzac  Day — when  our  New  Zealand  lads  with  the  Australians  faced 
the  foe  and  dashed  up  the  steep  foreshores  of  Gallipoli  witli  an  im- 
petuous rush  such  as  they  could  have  learned  only  on  the  football-field. 
The  Christchurch  pioneers  had  provided  the  city  with  a  park  containing 
400  acres,  and  to-day  they  had  a  Greater  Christchurch  with  thirteen  re- 
serves all  over  the  city — breathing-spaces  and  playing-grounds  for  the 
young  people.  He  wanted  to  emphasize  that  there  should  be  communal 
grounds,  where  not  only  the  young  people  could  play  their  football, 
cricket,  tennis,  hockey,  ttc,  but  where  the  fathers  and  mothers  could 
go  and  spend  their  Saturday  afternoons,  either  looking  on,  or  the 
father  could  play  his  game  of  Iwwls  and  the  mother  her  game  of  croquet. 
He  had  been  very  pleased  to  find  such  grounds  at  Waverley,  where  they 
had  in  one  large  area  cricket,  football,  and  tennis  grounds  as  well  as  a 
bowling-green.  The  whole  of  the  community  seemed  to  repair  thither 
on   Saturday  afternoon  to  enjoy  themselves   in  the  open  air.     This  was 
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an  ideal  for  all  tiie  towns  in  tlie  Dominion  to  copy.  He  was  sorry  to 
say,  however,  tliar  in  other  places  the  only  provision  for  the  young 
people's  sports  consisted  of  a  set  of  football-posts  in  a  paddock.  He 
had  been  impressed  with  Mr.  Parr's  remarks  as  to  the  necessity  for 
directors  in  connection  with  the  children's  j^anies.  During  the  epidemic 
in  Christchurch  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  charge  of  a  great  many 
children  whose  parents  were  laid  aside  or  engaged  in  fighting  the  sick- 
ness. Thousands  of  children  could  be  seen  in  the  Sydenham  Park 
])laying  happily  under  the  direction  of  several  kindly  ladies  who  came 
forward  and  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  little  ones.  The  result  was 
that  during  that  awful  period  the  children  were  having  the  time  of 
their  lives  and  under  the  best  open-air  conditions.  If  that  were  possible 
during  the  epidemic  it  was  also  possible  during  more  healthy  times. 
The  children  should  be  able  to  meet  on  these  parks  and  play  under 
suitable  direction  in  their  games.  His  idea  was  that  10  per  cent,  of 
the  land  should  be  reserved  for  playgrounds  and  recreation  purposes  for 
the  people.  The  control  of  these  matters,  too,  might  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  people  of  the  conmiunity — if  not  altogether,  then  in  part. 
The  City  Council  or  local  authority  might  not  be  fidly  in  touch  with 
what  is  required  by  the  young  people  themselves,  and  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  young  folks  to  have  partial  control,  at  any  rate, 
of  these  matters. 

Mr.  George  Green  spoke  as  representing  the  nurserymen  of  the 
Dominion.  He  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker  as  to  the  necessity  for 
providing  open  playing-spaces  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  child-life  of 
the  comnmnity.  They  must  not  forget  that  the  cradle  of  to-day  contains 
the  statesmen,  architects,  and  builders  of  to-morrow.  In  the  life  of  a 
nation  thirty  years  was  as  nothing,  and  they  were  not  starting  a  day 
too  soon  on  this  great  question  of  town-planning  to  make  provision  for 
better  conditions  of  life  for  the  young  people  of  the  Dominion.  Person- 
ally, he  was  proud  to  have  been  brought  up  in  Auckland,  because  there 
they  had  been  so  fortunate  in  having  public-spirited  men  to  endow  the 
city  with  public  parks  and  open  spaces  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoj^le. 
Previous  speakers  had  referred  to  the  necessity  for  having  engineers, 
architects,  and  surveyors  to  carry  out  these  schemes,  but  no  delegate 
had  mentioned  the  honourable  profession  of  nurserymen  and  horticul- 
tural gardeners,  the  members  of  which  would  be  required  to  do  their  part 
if  the  city  beautiful  and  the  countryside  beautiful  were  to  become  accom- 
plislied  facts.  Without  saying  one  word  derogatory  to  the  men  who  were 
to  design  the  Dominion's  cities  and  provide  for  the  playing-areas  and 
recreation-grounds  wliich  had  been  mentioned,  it  seemed  to  him  that  their 
work  required  to  be  co-ordinated  with  that  of  the  nurseryman  and  horti- 
cultural gardener.  His  profession  stood  to  help  in  this  great  work. 
They  had  never  been  on  the  side  of  commercialism.  His  fellow  nursery- 
men were  naturally  trained  on  aesthetic  lines;  their  work  so  moulded  their 
minds  that  they  loved  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  it  was  to  such  men 
that  the  town-planning  authorities  would  have  to  look  for  the  knowledge 
and  assistance  which  would  enable  them  to  so  beautify  the  works  of  man 
by  natural  growth  as  to  give  the  Dominion's  cities  the  right  touch  of 
colour  to  make  them  worthy  of  the  town-planning  scheme.  He  desired 
to  pav  a  tribute  to  the  men  of  his  profession  who  had  "gone  west" 
while 'fightins?  in  the  Great  War.  Some  of  the  highest-trained  men  the 
Dominion  ami  the  Old  Country  had  ever  produced  in  the  world  of  horti- 
culture had  civen  their  all  in"  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  deprecated  the 
destruction   of   anv  more  of  the  Dominion's  scenic   reserves:    the  people 
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should  protest  against  the  destruction  of  another  acre  of  this  country's 
native  forests.  The  authorities  should  not  be  content  with  the  exotics, 
but  should  make  full  use  of  the  native  flora,  than  which  there  was  nothing 
finer  and  more  suitable  in  the  world  for  making  beauty-spots  of  our 
recreation-grounds  in  our  cities.  Although  the  Dominion's  citizens  were 
Britishers  they  were  first  New-Zealanders,  and  there  was.  wanted  a  dis- 
tinct New  Zealand  touch  in  the  Dominion's  cities  beautiful,  and  that 
touch  should  have  as  its  basis  the  country's  native  flora.  Living 
memorials  in  the  form  of  trees  should  be  planted  in  lionour  of  New 
Zealand's  fallen  soldiers. 

Mr.   W.    M.   Page   (New   Zealand   Institute  of   Architects,   Wellington) 
wished  to  express  his   admiration   at  Mr.    Parr's  paper,   emj^hasizing  as 
it   did  the  great  lesson  the  Conference  had  been  called  on  to  consider, 
the  necessity  for  town-planning,   and  how  to  bring  it  about.      They  had 
hardly   paid   sufficient    attention    during   the   proceedings    to   that   latter 
phase  of   the  question,   much  of  the  subject-matter  brought  before   them 
having    related   to    really   matters    of   history.      Town-planning    was    not 
yet   in   force,    and   they   must   therefore  bend    all   their   energies   in   that 
direction.     While  the  papers  had  been  very  interesting  and  instructive, 
they   would   have   been   more   valuable   had   town-planning   already   been 
an  effective  proposition  in  the  Dominion.      He  suggested  that  there  was 
still   a   great   deal    of   educational   propaganda    and    foundation-work   to 
be   done  before   their   hopes   and   ambitions   in   this    direction   were  con- 
summated.     Might  he  be  permitted  to  remind  the  members  of  what  was 
the    principal    object    of    the    Conference — to    fvirther    the    movement    of 
town-planning.      The   papers   had   no    doubt   been    very    interesting,    but 
the   subject-matter    was    quite    familiar    to   most    of   those    present.      The 
important  thing  was  to  bring  town-planning   into  force.      It  was  essen- 
tially  a   democratic   measure,    and   to  be  entirely   successful  the   demand 
for   it  should  come  from  the  people.      That  was  the  view  that  many  of 
them  had  consistently  held,   and  they  did  not  expect  too  much  from  the 
Government.      Indeed,    he   was   not   assured   in   his   own   mind   as   to  the 
sincerity  of  the  Government  even  now  that  the  Conference  had  been  called 
together.      No  Government  which  had  this  movement  at  heart  would  ad- 
minister such  a  slap  in  the  face  not  only  to  town-planners,   but  to  the 
citizens    generally,    as    the    wooden    "  shedifice  "    alongside    Government 
Buildings   represented.      Built   in   defiance   of   the  city   building  by-laws 
and  without  regard  as  to  the  amenities  of  the  city,  it  could  not  fail  to 
arouse    their    suspicions    as    to    the    thoroughness    and    sincerity    of    the 
measures   they    proposed   to   adopt   to   further   the   town-planning   move- 
ment.    The   City   Council,   too,   had   erected   a   milk-station    in    a   wrong 
position   and   with   bad   surroundings,    and  the  structure  was  of   sucli   a 
nature  that  had  a  private  citizen  presented  the  plans  for  it  permission 
to  erect  it  would  not  have  been  granted.      There  might  have  been  many 
difficulties  and  much  urgency  in  these  matters,  and  he  referred  to  them 
principally   because   they   provided    glaring  evidence   of   the   need    for   a 
Town-planning   Bill.      But    it    must   be   a    Bill   to   wliich    the    State    also 
should  be  subject.      Tliey  would  find,  however,  that  the  politician  would 
be  too  cunning  for  them.     Mr.   Munnings  had  told  them  that  the  basis 
of  a  beautiful  city  was  sound  engineering.     The  basis  of  town-planning 
was  the  desire  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  people.      Therefore  the  sure  way 
to  make  a  beginning  was  to  endeavour  to  create  that  desire  and  foster 
it.     One  speaker  the  previous  day  did  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  too  late  to  prepare  a  town   plan  of  the  existing  cities. 
Athens,  Salonica,  Madras,  and  Delhi  were  being  dealt  with  now.     A  fine 
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plan  had  been  prepared  for  Dundee,  and  only  the  other  day  he  had  read 
a  description  of  a  startling  plan  which  had  been  prepared  for  Stepney, 
in  London — a  plan  which  had  a  considerable  chance  of  being  carried  out. 
It  was  not  too  late,  but  the  longer  it  was  delayed  the  more  difficult  and 
costly    it    became,    and    in    the   meantime    all    were   suffering    physically, 
socially,  intellectually,  and  commercially.     Mr.  Munnings  indicated  that 
they  would  not  in  their  own  lives  reap  the  fruits — it  was  a  long  process, 
(iet  rid  of  the  idea  that  were  town-planning  to  come  into  effect  they  would 
immediately  begin  to  tear   down   their  cities;    it  was   a   long  process  of 
evolution,  and  they  must  look  far  into  the  future.      He  had  been  secre- 
tary of  a  large  architectural  body  in  the  Old  Country,  and  was  repeatedly 
asked   by    a   certain    member    if   he  might   read    a   paper   entitled    "  The 
Influence  of   Babies   on   Architecture."      He  suggested  to  him  that    if  lie 
changed  the  title  to  "  The  Influence  of  Architecture  on  Babies  "  he  might 
consider    it.      Xo   doubt   the   subject   could   be   made   really   entertaining 
and  interesting.      There  coiild  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  influence 
of   town-i^lanning   on   babies  would  be  very  great   indeed.     And   it  was 
of   the  babies  they  had  to  think;    the  babies   were  the  fathers   and  the 
mothers  of  to-morrow.      It  was  appalling,  after  all,  how  little  they  did  for 
them.     What  a  struggle  they  had  !     Give  them  a  chance  of  a  sound  con- 
stitution,    healthy     surroundings,     and     beautiful     environment.       The 
children  from  the  school  next  door  scrambled  over  motor-cars  and  pack- 
ing-cases in  the  Town  Hall  yard — a  dirty  yard — in  their  play  intervals. 
Was   that   Hall   all   it  might   and   ought   to  be?     W^ere  the  homes  all   fit 
and    proper?     Were   they   clean    and   good?     Another    speaker    yesterday 
indulged  in  some  picturesque  extravagances  about  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow.     Those   he   forgave,    but   they   had   no   object   and   proved   nothing. 
He  knew  the  cities  in  question  very  intimately,   and  was  fully  aware  as 
to  what  was  uncomely  in  them,  but  he  had  always  understood  that  what 
was  good  enough  for  other  countries  was  not  good  enough  for  New  Zea- 
land.     It   was  no  comfort  for  them  to  know  that  housing-conditions  in 
some  places  at  Home  were  not  what  they  ought  to  be.      But  the  people  at 
Home  might   in  turn  take  comfort   from  the  fact  that  the  housing-con- 
ditions and  surroundings  were  very  much  worse  in  German  cities,  con- 
ditions which  were  a  big  factor  in  losing  the  war  for  Germany.     He  was 
glad  the  Hon.  Mr.  Russell  had  paid  a  small  tribute  to  the  Town-planning 
Associations.      He  was  not  as  modest.      The  Conference  had  been  referred 
to  as  the  first  Town-planning  Conference  in   New  Zealand.      It  was  the 
first  convened  by  the  Government,  but  it  was  the  third   Town-planning 
Conference  held  here.     Two  previous  Conferences  had  been  held  by  the 
Town-planning  Associations,  at  which  delegates  from  all  over  the  country 
had  attended,  and  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  Town-planning  Associations 
that  the  movement  had  reached  its  present  stage.     And  had  it  not  been 
for  the  work  of  those  associations  that  Conference  would  never  have  been 
held — at   least,    not   yet   awhile.      His   object    was   to   appeal   to  them    to 
encourage  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  association's  work,  and  to  ask  them 
to  establish  an   association   in   their  own  particular  district.  _  That  had 
been  the  object  of  the  association  so  far  as  the  scanty  funds  at  its  disposal 
would  allow.     Extensive  propaganda  work  ought  to  be  embarked  upon. 
and  the  people  of  the  country  thoroughly  interested  so  that  they  them- 
selves  when    the   time    was    ripe    should    ask   that    a    comprehensive    and 
satisfactory   Town-planning  Bill  be  placed   on  the  statute-book,   a  truly 
statesmanlike   Bill,    and   one  which  would   make  the   State   itself   subject 
to  its  provisions  and  requirements.     The  subject  of  "  how  to  bring  about 
town-planning  in  New  Zealand"  should  have  been  the  object,   above  all 
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others,  at  which  tlio  Conference  should  have  aimed,  and,  along  with  tlie 
question  of  liousing,  should  have  been  kept  in  the  very  forefront  in 
their  deliberations.  Tliey  had  occupied  the  time  very  largely  with 
filling  in  details  before  they  had  considered  the  general  "  lay-out."  Let 
them  bring  about  town-planning  and  all  those  other  things  would  be 
added.  He  would  like  to  see  that  phase  of  the  matter  discussed,  and  an 
expression  of  opinion  given  by  the  delegates  thereon. 

Mr.  Vernon  Reed,  M.P.,  wished  to  thank  Mr.  Parr  for  the  very  in- 
structive and  interesting  address  he  had  given.  He  himself  did  not 
pretend  to  be  a  town-planner,  but  came  to  learn,  and  while  listening 
to  the  various  addresses  he  had  necessarily  revolved  the  position  in  his 
own  mind,  and  this  paper  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
some  views  on  the  subject.  The  papers  read  before  the  Conference,  and 
the  speeches  following  them,  had  generally  been  in  the  direction  of  making 
suggestions  for  the  bettering  of  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  Dominion.  Lack  of  open  spaces  for  the  public,  badly 
graded  and  narrow  and  ill-laid-out  streets,  were  the  result  of  want  of 
proper  supervision.  And  the  other  many  difficulties  experienced  by  local 
bodies  in  remodelling  their  municipalities  would  have  been  obviated  by 
a  proper  town-planning  scheme  on  the  founding  of  the  town.  Notwitli- 
standing  the  illustrations  daily  confronting  them  of  the  hopelessness  of 
neglecting  the  proper  supervision  of  towns  in  their  early  making,  exactly 
the  same  neglect  was  obtaining  throughout  tlie  Dominion  to-day  in  the 
founding  of  their  cities  of  the  future.  He  could  illustrate  townships, 
with  populations  approximately  three  hundred  each,  and  destined  to 
become  mucli  larger  places,  where  no  attention  to  the  future  had  been 
given.  In  one  case  the  main  residential  part  had  streets  10  ft.  wide, 
where  a  chain  street  could  have  originally  been  as  conveniently  laid  off. 
In  another  where  l-in-5  gradients  were  given  to  streets,  whereas  l-in-15 
gradients  were  as  easily  obtainable.  In  another  recently  surveyed 
rounded  corners  were  refused  by  the  Survey  Department  and  square 
corners  to  streets  insisted  upon.  As  illustrating  the  position  of  open 
spaces,  in  one  township  built  on  Crown  land  no  less  than  three  areas — 
78  acres,  4  acres,  and  ^  acre — public  domains,  had  been  secured  from 
the  Crown ;  while  in  another  townshiij  built  on  Native  land,  with  every 
prospect  of  becoming  a  large  town,  there  was  no  public  open  space  of  any 
sort,  and  some  day  large  prices  would  have  to  be  paid  for  recreation- 
grounds.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill,  he  hoped,  would  overcome  the 
difficulties  referred  to.  If  for  no  other  reason  the  country  districts 
must  welcome  a  Town-planning  Bill  as  proposed.  As  was  common  know- 
ledge to-day,  as  a  newly  constructed  railway  proceeded  through  prac- 
tically virgin  country  owners  of  adjacent  land  cut  up  what  were  called 
township  sections  at  each  station.  Where  any  such  station  was  suitably 
situated  as  regards  road,  river,  or  sea  communication  a  settlement  sprang 
up,  which  might  develop  into  a  large  town  in  a  comparatively  speaking 
small  number  of  years.  The  subdivision  was  made  without  expert  super- 
vision and  without  regard  to  public  open  spaces,  recreation-grounds,  or 
any  necessary  adjuncts  to  a  town,  the  primary,  if  not  only,  object  of 
the  vendor  being  to  get  the  highest  price  and  quit.  The  Town-planning 
Bill  j)roposed  to  meet  such  cases ;  and  let  him  there  make  a  suggestion 
with  regard  to  these  railway  towns.  He  would  recommend  as  being  a 
proper  course  that  the  Public  Works  Department,  who  acquired  a  station- 
site  which  was  subsequently  handed  over  to  the  Railway  Department, 
should  also  acquire  for  the  respective  Departments  amply  sufficient  land 
adjacent  to  the  station   as  sites  for  post-office,   school,   and  other   public 
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buildings  that  might  be  required.  Then  as  those  towns  grew  in  tlie 
future  the  official  part  would  be  centred  in  an  open  space  near  the 
railway-station — a  convenience  for  the  post-office  liandling  the  mails,  and 
for  the  school  with  pupils  from  a  distance.  It  should  also  be  added, 
especially  where  the  railway-station  was  on  Native  land,  that  an  area 
might  be  taken  for  recreation  purposes  and  vested  in  the  Lands  Depart- 
ment or  a  local  Domain  Board.  As  would  be  seen,  he  was  viewing  the 
position  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  laying  a  proper  foundation  for 
their  future  towns.  So  long  as  the  original  lay-out  of  the  town  was  on 
right  lines  the  subsequent  beautifying  by  plantations,  gardens,  squares, 
and  drives  was  simple.  He  suggested  that  the  population  of  a  Town 
Board  be  reduced  to  three  hundred  to  enable  it  to  cease  being  part  of 
the  county.  By  that  means  a  Town  Board  would  the  sooner  become 
possessed  of  the  whole  of  its  revenue.  That  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  a  town-planning  scheme,  as  it  should  bring  about  its  development 
quicker.  It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  architecture  of 
public  buildings.  Generally  speaking,  there  was  a  stereotyped  style  for 
all  country  post-offices,  schools,  and  hospitals,  and  little  or  no  regard 
was  paid  to  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  districts  in  which 
those  buildings  were  being  erected.  He  came  from  the  subtropical  part 
of  the  Dominion,  where  the  dominant  feature  of  all  dwellinghouses  was 
the  veranda,  and  the  newer  the  house  the  larger  the  veranda.  In  that 
district — the  North  Auckland  Peninsula — post-offices  and  schools  had  no 
verandas,  and  schools  and  hospitals  had  no  open-air  rooms.  As  illus- 
trations, post-offices  of  two  stories,  with  the  residence  on  the  top  story, 
were  designed  witii  straight  walls  and  no  verandas,  boxing  the  residents 
up  under  a  corrugated-iron  roof  during  the  height  of  the  summer  heat. 
The  position  of  schools  was  worse.  Instead  of  having  some  accommoda- 
tion with  open  walls  so  that  the  children  could  work  in  the  fresh  warm 
air,  the  pupils  were  enclosed,  and  in  many  cases  overcrowded,  in  class- 
rooms that  would  be  quite  suitable  in  the  colder  climate  of  the  South 
Island.  One  school  he  visited  recently  consisted  of  one  room  built  like 
a  box,  in  which  there  were  over  forty  children,  and  he  was  informed 
several  were  absent.  No  one  could  appreciate  the  heat  of  that  class-room 
unless  they  experienced  it,  as  he  did,  in  the  middle  of  a  summer  day 
in  the  North.  In  conclusion,  he  suggested,  in  regard  to  a  national 
memorial  to  commemorate  the  Great  War,  while  favouring  open  squares 
with  appropriate  monuments  in  the  cities,  the  addition  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  building  of  a  great  national  road  of  durable  material, 
encircling  the  North  Island  from  Wellington  to  North  Auckland,  and  a 
similar  road  in  the  South  Island,  such  road  to  pass  through  the  memorial 
squares  in  each  city  having  one.  The  squares  could  be  completed  at 
once,  while  the  building  of  the  great  road  might  go  on  as  money  was 
available. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Warnock  (Auckland)  wanted  to  give  a  little  advice  to 
those  who  were  going  back  to  support  the  making  of  playgrounds  for 
children.  In  Auckland  they  had  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
in  some  quarters,  but  as  the  result  of  experience  his  message  to  them 
was  not  to  be  afraid  of  doing  anything  where  the  "  kiddies  "  were 
concerned.  They  had  been  warned  as  to  what  would  be  done  if  the 
fences  were  pulled  down,  and  they  had  pulled  down  the  fences  and  had 
found  that  one  thing  a  child  would  not  do  was  to  interfere  with  flower- 
beds. He  had  gone  to  these  places  hundreds  of  times,  and  had  never 
once  seen  a  child  abuse  the  liberty  that  was  given  of  going  in  and  out 
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of  places  that  were  left  open.  Wlicn  they  heard  a  roar  going  up  that  the 
children  would  destroy  tilings  they  should  just  go  ahead  witli  their  work, 
for  the  more  liberty  they  gave  the  children  the  less  liberty  would  the 
cliildren  take.  They  should  have  organized  playgrounds,  and  a  child 
should  be  taught  discipline  even  in  play,  for  it  was  of  great  benefit  to 
the  chikh'en  to  learn  discipline  right  from  the  start. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Buxton  (New  Zealand  Association  of  Nurserymen)  thought 
that  everything  that  was  needful  had  been  said  so  many  times  that  he 
felt  the  desire  to  do  something.  One  little  point  in  beautifying  had 
not,  however,  been  touched  upon,  and  that  was  the  beautifying  of  the 
railway-stations.  The  condition  of  the  approaches  to  the  stations  was 
almost  a  disgrace,  and  yet  these  could  be  improved  at  so  little  cost,  and 
the  station  officials  could  look  after  them  quite  easily.  He  appreciated 
the  Conference,  and  thought  its  work  must  prove  valuable.  The  plan- 
ning of  new  areas  was  quite  a  good  idea,  but  he  agreed  with  the  speakers 
who  thought  it  would  take  some  time  to  "  get  there,"  and  before  they 
got  there  they  shoidd  clean  up  some  of  the  mess  round  about  them,  and 
the  sooner  the}^  tried  to  do  what  they  could  in  that  respect  the  better. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Mackenzie  (Director  of  Parks  and  Reserves,  Wellington) 
was  of  opinion  that  the  children's  playgrounds  were  the  first  things  to 
start  on.  If  they  started  on  the  children  the  outlook  was  hopeful.  To 
go  round  the  school  playgrounds  in  Wellington  would  give  one  a  head- 
ache; they  were  very  bad.  They  should  try  to  make  more  use  of  the 
school  playgrounds,  and  allow"  them  to  be  used  after  school  hours.  This 
was  going  to  be  an  important  part  of  municipal  activities,  and  in  bring- 
ing the  public  attention  to  this  matter  the  Conference  would  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good.  By  keeping  open  spaces  and  doing  all  they 
could  to  improve  and  to  make  them  beautiful  as  time  went  on  they  would 
get  a  better  class  of  child  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  more  they  trusted 
them  the  better  would  be  the  feeling  that  would  be  generated.  Start  the 
child  at  his  games  on  right  lines  with  proper  supervisors  and  a  very  good 
effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  young  people  of  New  Zealand  that  in 
years  to  come  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Salmond  (President  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects and  President  of  Dunedin  Town-planning  Society)  moved,  That  a 
paper  from  Dr.  Colquhoun,  of  Dunedin,  on  "Fresh-air  Schools"  should 
be  included  in  the  record  of  the  Conference.  It  had  come  to  hand  from 
the  Dunedin  Kindergarten  Association,  and  was  a  very  valuable  paper. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Colquhoun's  paper  was  read  as  follows  : — 

PAPER  ON  "FRESH-AIR  SCHOOLS." 
By  Dr.  Colquhoun. 
In  town-planning  schemes  the  school  should  take  a  foremost^  place  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  I  wish  briefly  to  state  the  claims  of  fresh-air  schools. 
The  term  "open  air"  is  not  accurate;  it  does  not  describe  what  has 
been  attained,  or  what  is  aimed  at,  and  its  use  invariably  raises  the 
objection,  whatever  the  climate  may  be,  that  it  is  not  possible  in  that 
particular  place.  Either  there  is  too  much  sun  or  too  little;  it  is  too 
hot  or  too  cold;    and  there  is  too  much  wind,  or  rain,  or  dust;    and  these 
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objections  are  sound  enough  if  the  proposal  is  to  tearli  in  the  open  air 
at  all  tunes  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  supporters  of  fresh-air 
schools  make  no  such  proposals.  They  mean  by  fresh-air  schools  exactly 
what  the  name  says,  in  place  of  the  present  arrangements  which  give 
us  very  often  foul-air  schools.  Fortunately,  for  those  who  make  this 
claim  the  matter  is  not  one  of  theory.  Since  1887,  when  the  first  fresh- 
air  school  was  started  in  France,  the  history  of  the  movement  shows 
uninterrupted  success.  In  Great  Britain,  America,  and  New  Zealand 
numerous  schools  have  been  started— at  first  for  delicate  children,  tuber- 
cular cases  especially,  later  for  children  who  were  not  delicate. 

The  results  have  been — 

(1.)  The  children  taught  in  fresh-air  schools  show  an  increase  in 
weight  when  compared  with  their  contemporaries. 

(2.)  They  learn  more  quickly — some  teachers  say  50  per  cent,  better 
— than  in  foul-air  schools.  One  teacher  said  her  backward  pupils  became 
as  good  as  the  best. 

(3.)  Colds  and  coughs  are  almost  unknown.  In  a  Chicago  fresh-air 
school  the  children  called  the  closed  school  "  the  hospital,"  because  there 
was  so  much  sickness  among  the  pupils,  while  they  remained  healthy 
throughout  the  winter. 

(4.)  Infectious  diseases  do  not  spread  as  they  do  in  ordinary  schools, 
which  are  too  often  nurseries  of  whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  other  infections. 

(5.)  Not  only  are  the  children  healthier  when  taught  in  fresh-air 
schools,  but  the  teachers  benefit  equally;  their  work  is  easier,  and  their 
health  invariably  improves. 

(6.)  "V^Tiile  no  experiments  on  a  large  scale  have  been  made,  the  simple 
structure  of  the  buildings  needed  for  fresh-air  teaching  implies  that 
much  less  money  need  be  spent  on  schools  than  has  been  the  practice 
hitherto. 

Hygienically  most  of  our  schools  are  bad.  They  are  overcrowded, 
and  that  is  the  cardinal  unforgivable  fault.  Given  tliat,  all  other  sins 
are  added.  Something  like  50  per  cent,  of  our  young  men  were  found 
medically  unfit  for  the  defence  of  their  country  during  the  Great  War, 
and  much  of  this  unfitness  was  due  to  our  scliools  and  the  bad  example 
of  the  methods  used  in  them. 

A  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  trained  to  live  in  the  open,  to  use  the 
cold  bath,  to  swim  in  an  out-of-door  pool,  to  sleep  with  wide-open  windows 
if  in  a  room,  or  preferably  on  a  balcony  or  veranda  will  not  only  develop 
more  satisfactorily,  but  will  carry  into  adult  life  habits  of  physical 
self-respect,  cleanliness,  vigour,  and  energy  which  we  can  never  expect 
to  get  in  one  who  has  been  systematically  poisoned  for  several  hours  a 
day  during  the  growing  and  formative  years  of  his  life  in  one  of  our 
State  schools. 

Even  among  educated  people  there  is  often  a  curious  confusion  of 
thought  on  the  subject  of  keeping  the  body  warm.  It  is  an  obvious  fact 
that  sudden  and  excessive  chilling  of  the  body  often  does  great  harm. 
Such  chilling  can  be  avoided  in  two  ways — first  by  avoiding  cold  air 
— keeping  in  heated  rooms — or  going  to  a  warm  climate,  or  ])y  wearing 
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warm  clothing,  using  hot-water  bottles,  Arc— that  is,  by  trusting  to 
external  means  to  keep  the  body  from  being  chilled.  In  some  cases, 
as  with  prematurely  l)orn  children,  very  old  or  feeble  people,  in  some 
diseases  these  methods  must  be  used  if  life  is  to  be  preserved.  The 
second  method  is  that  of  nature.  It  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  heat 
of  all  animal  bodies  is  maintained  by  the  internal  combustion  of  tissues, 
and  that  it  is  regulated  by  an  automatism  of  wonderful  delicacy  and 
precision.  The  temperature  of  a  man  in  healtli  differs  little  in  summer 
or  winter,  in  the  tropics,  or  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  globe.  In  cold 
weather  tissue-change  and  respiration  are  more  active  than  in  hot 
weather;  there  is  less  perspiration,  and  thus  less  loss  of  heat  from  the 
skin. 

The  power  of  resisting  changes  of  temperature  grows  with  exercise; 
diminishes  as  it  is  not  exercised.  It  is  a  fact  of  everyday  experience  that 
those  who  live  the  open-air  life  find  that  they  suffer  less  from  excessive 
cold  or  heat  than  those  who  are  always  coddling  themselves. 

Another  fact  which  must  never  be  forgotten  is  that  poisonous  excre- 
tk)ns  from  the  lungs  and  body  are  being  constantly  discharged  into  the 
air  wherever  human  beings  are  congregated.  The  atmosphere  has  won- 
derful powers  of  purification;  there  are  no  antiseptics  like  fresh  air 
and  sunshine;  and  there  is  something  in  pure  air  which  no  chemist 
can  define — something  to  which  the  general  name  of  "  Litamine  "  has 
been  given — which  is  destroyed  in  crowded  rooms  and  by  artificial  heat- 
ing, and  which  is  valuable  to  the  health  of  all,  but  absolutely  essential 
to  the  growing  frame  of  childhood. 

How,  tlien,  does  it  come  about  that  these  elementary  lessons  of  physi- 
ology are  ignored  so  widely  in  the  structure  of  our  homes  and  schools? 
During  the  French  Revolution  Larvisier,  the  greatest  chemist  of  his  day, 
was  beheaded  because,  as  it  was  said,  "  the  Revolution  has  no  need 
of  '  savants.'  "  When  a  lady  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Johnston  that  he  had 
blundered  in  his  definition  of  the  word  "  pastern,"  he  explained,  "  It 
was  ignorance,  madam,  pure  ignorance." 

I  can  give  no  other  explanation.  We  shall  probably  go  on  for  a 
long  time  poisoning  our  children,  our  teachers,  and  ourselves,  because 
the  democracy  has  no  use  for  savants,  and  in  its  ignorance  prefers  to 
be  guided  by  custom  and  habit  rather  than  by  common-sense  and  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Paku,  C.M.G.,  M.P.,  in  reply,  thanked  the  Conference  for 
its  appreciation  of  his  paper,  and  he  hoped  that  in  New  Zealand  in  the 
.coming  year  a  decided  forward  movement  would  take  place  with  respect 
to  providing  playgrounds  for  the  children.  He  had  emphasized  that 
necessity  in  the  paper,  and  could  not  too  strongly  urge  on  municipalities 
the  taking  of  it  up,  thereby  doing  their  duty  to  the  children.  About 
six  months  previously  tiie  Town-planning  Associations  of  the  four  large 
cities  decided  that  for  the  purposes  of  influencing  and  pressing  on 
legislation,  and  helping  on  their  work,  they  would  amalgamate,  and  they 
did  so.  There  was  now  a  loose  federation,  and  rules  and  regulations 
had  been  adopted.  Officers  had  been  appointed  for  the  current  year, 
with  an  executive  committee;  and  he  wished  to  urge  districts  that  had 
not  affiliated  with  the  federation  to  consider  the  desirability  of  doing 
so.     The   legislation    required   had    not   yet  been   obtained    from    Parlia- 
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ineiit  ;  it  could  only  be  got  by  the  united  action  of  those  associations 
throughout  the  Dominion  that  had  town-planning  and  the  beautification 
of  cities  and  towns  as  their  object.  The  fee  for  affiliation  was  £1  Is., 
and  they  were  anxious  to  incorporate  every  society.  Those  places  that 
as  yet  had  no  society  he  urged  to  form  one,  and  then  to  enrol  with  the 
federation.  The  Conference  would  do  good  work  if  it  stimulated  in 
districts  where  there  was  no  association  a  desire  to  move  in  the  matter 
and  to  do  something.  He  was  exceedingly  pleased  witli  the  work  of  the 
Conference,  and  considered  it  would  have  a  remarkably  fine  educative 
influence  and  success. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman. 

The  Conference  rose  at  5.20  p.m. 

The  Conference  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mackat  (Mayor  of  Wanganui)  presided,  and  in  his  opening 
remarks  said  that  they  were  now  approaching  the  close  of  a  Conference 
which  he  was  sure  would  mark  an  epoch  in  the  municipal  history  of 
New  Zealand.  He  congratulated  the  organizers  of  the  Conference  upon 
the  excellent  arrangements.  They  were  to  have  that  evening  an  address 
by  Sir  Robert  Stout  on  "The  University  Colleges  and  Schools;  their 
Responsibility  in  relation  to  the  Inculcation  of  Town-planning  Prin- 
ciples." This  was  a  particularly  appropriate  theme  for  discussion  at  a 
Town-planning  Conference,  because  he  hoped  that  in  the  truest  sense  the 
Conference  would  prove  to  have  been  a  school  at  which  they  had  all 
learned  a  great  deal.  Speaking  for  those  of  the  delegates  who  had  been 
and  were  associated  with  the  local  politics  of  the  Dominion,  he  would 
like  to  remark  that,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  they  were  all  town- 
planners.  In  their  municipal  positions  they  were  devoting  their  energies 
towards  the  bettering  of  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  people  in  their 
respective  districts.  They  were  all  doing  their  best  to  carry  out  the 
ideals  which  the  Conference  had  been  convened  to  further.  The  results 
of  the  Conference  must  be  translated  into  bricks  and  mortar,  and  that 
involved  the  expenditure  of  possibly  large  sums  of  money.  He  trusted 
that  the  Government  would  see  to  it  that  the  finances  of  the  local  bodies 
were  made  so  strong  and  secure  that  they  would  be  able  to  embark  upon 
the  schemes  which  the  Conference  considered  were  necessary  to  enable 
the  people  to  get  the  best  out  of  life.  In  this  connection  he  miglit  be 
permitted  to  relate  a  short  story  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Parnell,  the  great  Irish 
leader.  Mr.  Parnell  became  involved  in  costly  litigation  with  the  Times, 
and  after  the  case  was  concluded  a  fund  was  raised  by  his  admirers 
and  supporters  in  Ireland  to  assist  in  defraying  his  heavy  costs.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  presentation  to  be  made,  the  Lord  Mayor,  dressed 
in  all  his  regalia,  began  an  eloquent  oration,  when  Mr.  Parnell  inter- 
rupted him  with,  "Pardon  me,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  believe  you  have  a  cheque 
for  me."  They  had  the  same  to  say  to  the  Minister  as  representing  the 
Government.  The  General  Government  of  the  country  would  have  to  find 
the  funds  for  these  town-planning  schemes.  He  had  very  much  pleasure 
in  calling  upon  Sir  Robert  Stout  to  address  the  Conference. 
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"  THE  UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGES,  AND  SCHOOLS  :  THEIR  RESPON- 
SIBILITY IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INCULCATION  OF  TOWN- 
PLANNING  PRINCIPLES." 

By    tlie    Hon.    SiR    Robert    Stout,    K.C.M.G..    Chief    Justice    of    New 

Zealand. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G.,  said  he  had  been  appointed 
a  delegate  to  attend  the  Conference  by  the  New  Zealand  University,  but 
he  very  much  regretted  that  his  official  duties  had  prevented  him  from 
attending  tlie  meetings,  though  he  had  been  able  to  spend  a  short  time 
in  the  Exhibition  in  the  main  hall.  He  had  wondered  when  he  came 
to  the  meeting  whether  there  was  any  motto  for  town-planning,  and 
Mr.  Hurst  Seager  had  told  him  there  was  none.  There  was  one  which 
had  been  running  through  his  mind  and  which  he  thought  was  very  apt, 
as  it  seemed  to  him  to  constitute  a  definition  of  all  relationship  between 
education  and  town-planning  : — 

There  was  a  child  went  forth  every  day. 

And  the  first  object  that  he  looked  upon 

That  object  he  became. 

And  that  object  became  part  of  him 

For  the  day,  or  a  certain  part  of  the  da}', 

Or  for  many  years,  or  for  stretching  cycles  of  j'ears. 
*  *  '    *  " 

The  strata  of  coloured  clouds,  the  long  bar  of  maroon 

tint  away  solitary  by  itself,  the  spread  of  purity 

it  lies  motionless  in, 
The  horizon's  edge,  the  flying  sea-crow,  the  fragrance 

of  salt  marsh,  and  shore  mud — 
These  became  part  of  that  child  who  went  forth  every 

day,  and  who  now  goes,  and  will  always  go  forth 

every  day. 

Sir  Robert  tlien  delivered  the  following  address  : — 

In  dealing  with  the  relationship  of  the  University  to  town-planning 
we  must  realize  that  the  old  notion  of  the  University  as  a  place  where 
a  select  few  of  rich  men's  sons  and  some  poor  scholars  were  taught 
classics  and  mathematics,  a  modicum  of  philosophy,  and  some  divinity 
has  l)een  exploded  long  ago.  We  realize  that  the  coping-stone  of  our 
educational  edifice  is  something  very  different.  The  advance  made  in 
higher  education,  during  the  past  hundred  years,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  the  many  wonderful  events  of  that  period.  In 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  there  were  only  two  univer- 
sities— Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Scotland  had  and  still  lias  four,  and 
Ireland  had  only  one — Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  England  there  are 
now  twelve  universities  and  several  colleges,  outside  of  university  towns, 
which  give  university  training.  In  all  parts  of  the  Empire  university 
institutions  are  flourishing,  and  are  being  increased  year  by  year. 

Universities  are  not  now  limited  in  their  educational  aims  to  the 
subjects  that  were  taught  in  their  halls  a  century  ago.  Science  now 
occupies  perhaps  the  first  place  in  the  most  of  them,  and  vocational  and 
professional  training  is  provided.  Tlie  study  of  the  humanities  is  not 
confined  to  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  All  the  main  modern 
languages,  as  well  as  Sanscrit  and  many  other  ancient  tongues,  are 
taught   to~  the  student.      The  whole  world   seems  enthused   with  the   idea 
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that  there  must  be  education,  more  education,  and  still  more  education. 
The  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  all  kinds  of  progress  bv  the  study 
of  science  has  been  great,  and  is  ever  increasing,  and  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  scientific  training  have  not  yet  been  adequately  estimated.  The 
names  of  tlie  suBjects  now  taught  in  some  of  the  universities  would,  in 
their  number  and  variety,  indicate  the  catholicity  of  the  scope  of  study 
now  offered  to  students.  Many  universities  can  count  their  teachers  by 
the  hundreds.  New  subjects  like  anthropology,  economics,  geography, 
and  commerce  are  now  instituted.  Even  in  our  New  Zealand  University, 
which  is  small  compared  with  the  great  universities  of  the  Empire,  we 
have  four  Colleges,  and  our  curricula  are  being  enlarged  yearly. 

The  great  development  of  higher  education  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  seventy  or  eighty  years  is  due  to  the  great  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  scientific  knowledge.  Science  is  not  confined  to  the 
study  of  biology  and  chemistry.  We  have  a  science  of  history,  a  science 
of  public  health,  and  the  science  of  business,  and  these  have  been  made 
university  subjects.  Perhaps  the  greatest  development  in  the  scientific 
outlook  of  life  has  been  made  during  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The 
ramifications  of  this  science  of  life  extend  in  every  direction.  We  know 
more  of  the  growth — nay,  I  may  almost  venture  to  say  the  origin — of  life 
in  the  present  day  than  has  ever  been  known  before.  The  doctrine  of 
evolution,  of  growth,  of  development  has  changed  the  whole  outlook  of 
science,  and  from  the  days  of  the  older  evolutionists — Erasmus, 
Harvey,  and  Lamarck — to  the  time  of  Charles  Darwin,  Lyell.  and  Her- 
bert Spencer  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  scientific  knowledge.  We 
are  now  living  under  a  new  heaven  and  on  a  new  earth.  We  may  dis- 
cuss and  dispute  about  the  mode  of  develoj^ment,  but  of  the  fact  of 
evolution  no  scientific  man  of  standing  has  any  doubt.  It  is  now  incor- 
porated even  in  our  religion,  and  from  the  pulpit  of  the  churches  this 
doctrine  is  taught  which  in  1860  was  vigorously  denounced.  The  study 
of  evolution  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  disease.  We 
now  talk  of  microbes  and  germs  and  of  antitoxins,  and  we  now  use 
words  that  were  unheard-of  a  hundred  years  ago.  All  kinds  of  improve- 
ments in  our  mode  and  habits  of  life  have  followed  on  this  knowledge 
of  the.se  terms.  The  word  "town-planning"  was  not  used  fifty  years 
ago.  The  indexes  of  the  early  editions  of  that  wonderful  storeliouse  of 
knowledge,  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  have  no  mention  of  town- 
planning.  These  words  first  appear  in  the  index  of  the  eleventh  edition 
— the  Cambridge  edition — and  there  are  only  two  passages  under  the 
title  of  "  Housing  ''  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  In  the  Year-book  for 
191.3  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  which  deals  with  the  three 
years  since  the  eleventh  edition  was  published,  there  are  nineteen  refer- 
ences in  the  index  to  town-planning.  Why  has  there  been  this  change? 
It  can  only  be  explained  by  a  diffusion  of  higher  education. 

Medical  science  is  no  longer  concerned  with  only  the  cure  of  disease; 
its  greatest  aim  is  to  prevent  disease,  and  to  eliminate  those  things  that 
cieate  or  cause  disease.  The  question  that  is  being  asked  on  all  sides 
is :  Wliat  does  human  life  require  in  order  that  it  may  become  healthy 
and  strong?  and  medical  science  has  answered  by  stating  that  if  we 
wish  to  eliminate  disease  we  must  have  good  surroundings;  our  environ- 
ment must  be  pure  and  clean,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 
Environment  is  far  more  important  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the 
people  than  medicine.  In  a  community  which  provides  broad  and  clean 
streets,  proper  drainage,  the  requisite  sewerage,  open  spaces,  with  trees 
9- 
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and  flowers  and  plants,  you  will  find  a  low  death-rate.  Provision  has 
also  to  be  made  for  beauty,  for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  for  healthy 
work.  If  these  things  are  attended  to  we  find  the  death-rate  decreasing, 
and  health  and  happiness  prevailing.  Nothing  that  shocks  the  taste  or 
displeases  the  senses  is  good,  hence  the  need  for  beautiful  surroundings. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  town-planning  being  discussed 
and  written  about,  and  that  hundreds  of  garden  cities  or  suburbs  are 
being  established  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  so  that  a  better 
city  life  may  be  secured.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  renaissance  com- 
pared to  which  the  old  renaissance  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  root 
or  foundation  of  this  new  renaissance  is  just  the  same  as  the  root  or 
foundation  of  the  old  one.  It  is  the  advent  of  more  knowledge,  and 
with  new  knowledge  we  see  plans  and  experiments  for  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  human  life.  Every  institution  founded  for  higher 
education  has  as  its  ultimate  aim  such  improvement.  Town-planning  is 
only  a  means  for  carrying  out  what  science,  history,  and  literature  have 
taught  us.  We  can  already  record  much  progress  in  the  conquest  of 
diseases  which  has  been  made  by  this  new  method  of  dealing  with  the 
conditions  of  life.  Many  fevers  or  plagues  which  were  common,  say, 
sixty  years  ago,  are  now  almost  unknown.  A  case  of  typhus  fever  is 
now  rare  even  in  London.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was  present  in  almost 
every  shipping  town.  Smallpox,  once  a  terrible  scourge,  is  now  com- 
paratively rare.  Yellow  fever  has  been  practically  eliminated,  and 
cholera  and  plague  are  not  so  frequent  as  they  were  in  the  last  century. 
Diphtheria  that  even  forty  years  ago  was  a  most  deadly  disease — the 
recoveries  being  only  about  25  per  cent. — has  been  overcome  by  the  use 
of  an  antitoxin.  Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the  advance  we  have  made 
in  dealing  with  disease  can  be  given  than  the  reduction  of  the  death- 
rate.  If  we  compare  the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  or  enteric  fever 
in  the  Boer  War  with  the  deaths  from  this  disease  in  our  Great  War  it 
will  be  seen  what  a  vast  improvement  has  been  effected;  and  if  we 
recollect  the  conditions  of  our  hospitals  in  the  Crimean  War  we  will 
be  amazed  at  the  progress  that  medical  science  has  made  since  then.  All 
this  change  and  improvement  have  come  from  the  increase  of  knowledge 
— from  higher  education. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  state  the  great  improvement  that  has 
been  made  in  towns  and  town  life.  These  will  be  properly  dealt  with  in 
other  papers  that  may  be  read  before  this  Conference.  This  I  may  say, 
however  :  that  just  as  higher  education  has  been  diffused  so  has  town- 
improvement  advanced. 

The  University,  so  far  as  its  income  will  allow,  has  not  overlooked 
the  important  subject  of  tlie  need  of  improved  dwellings  and  improved 
surroundings  in  our  towns.  Even  in  New  Zealand,  though  we  may  not 
have  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  the  subject  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of.  Auckland  University  College  has  instituted  a  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture.  We  cannot  expect  to  have  good  houses  and  economic 
buildings  if  we  have  not  trained  and  skilled  architects,  and  thus  the 
University  by  providing  for  their  training  tries  to  better  the  conditions 
of  human  life.  The  University  is  also  recognizing  its  duty  to  those  who 
may  not  be  intended  for  graduation — who  do  not  .seek  degrees  from  the 
University — and  who  may  not  even  ask  for  vocational  or  professional 
training  in  its  halls.  Efficient  workmen  are  as  necessary  as  .skilled 
architects,  and  everything;  that  lielps  forward  the  mental  development  of 
the  workers  reacts  on  the  nature  of  his  work.  Tlie  University  has  started 
Workers'    Ediicational   Classes.      In   Britain   a   jrreat   movement   has  been 
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inaugurated  to  promote  adult  education,  and  this  movement  will  extcMid 
its  influence  to  New  Zealand.  Once  we  realize  that  labour  without 
thought  comes  to  nought  we  will  educate  the  labourer  and  the  director 
of  labour.  We  realize  that  we  can  accomplish  nothing  without  labour, 
l)ut  labour  and  its  directors  have  to  be  properly  informed,  and  organized, 
and  controlled.  Beliind  labour  must  stand  the  thinker;  without  the 
thinker  it  will  be  ineffective.  And  l)ehind  town-planning  must  stand  the 
l)rainy.  skilled,  and  educated  architect,  and  the  scientifically  trained 
horticulturist.  A  recent  poet  has  put  this  thought  into  verse,  as 
follows  : — 

Back  of  the  beating  hammer 

By  which  the  .steel  is  wrought. 
Back  of  the  workshop's  clamour, 

The  seeker  may  tind  the  thought. 
The  thought  that  is  ever  master 

Of  iron,  and  steam,  and  steel, 
That  rises  above  di.saster 

And  tram]iles  it  under  heel. 

The  drudge  may  fret  and  tinker. 

Or  labour  with  lusty  blows. 
But  back  of  him  stands  the  thinker. 

The  clear-eyed  man  who  knows  ; 
For  into  each  jjlough  and  sabre, 

Each  piece  and  part  and  whole, 
Must  go  the  brains  of  labour 

Which  gives  the  work  a  soul. 

Back  of  the  motor's  humming, 

Back  of  the  belts  that  sing. 
Back  of  the  hammer's  drumming. 

Back  of  the  cranes  that  swing, 
There  is  the  eye  that  scans  them, 

Watching  through  stress  and  strain. 
There  is  the  mind  that  plans  them. 

Back  of  the  brawn — the  brain  ! 

Might  of  the  roaring  boiler, 

Force  of  the  engine's  thrust, 
Strength  of  the  sweating  toiler, 

Greatly  in  these  we  trust ; 
But  back  of  them  stands  the  schemer. 

The  thinker  who  drives  things  through. 
Back  of  the  job — the  dreamer. 

Who's  making  the  dream  come  true. 

The  University,  liowever  inadequately  it  may  do  its  work,  is  rhe  home 
and  the  school  of  "the  thinker.  It  sets  up  a  standard  of  higher  education, 
and  it  spends  its  time  in  passing  the  torch  of  learning  from  haiid  to 
hand  until  all  tlie  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  illuminated.  Its  aim  is 
to  develop  culture  and  all  that  that  oft  misused  word  implies,  and  to 
eliminate  all  that  is  evil  or  that  may  prevent  the  progress  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  great  light  set  in  much  darkness.  Nothing  that  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  humanity  is  foreign  to  it.  It  has  kept  for  many  gene- 
rations the  flag  of  freedom  flying,  and  has  been  the  stimulant  for  mental 
development;  and  it  mav  be  used  now  to  help  forward  this  new  re- 
naissance—to encourage  and  promote  all  that  tends  and  is  tending  to 
a  better  civic  life,  to  better  and  more  beautiful  surroundings.  It  this, 
tlien,  is  the  raison  d'efre  of  a  university  its  relationship  to  town-planning 
is  clearly  demonstrated.  Town-planning  is  a  practical  outcome  ot 
university  teachings. 
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A  distinguislieil  and  cultured  son  of  Harvard  University  has  given 
two  messages  which  we  should  con  over  and  consider.      They  are. — 

And  what  if  trade  sow  cities 

Like  shells  along  the  shore, 
And  thatch  with  towns  and  prairie  broad 

With  railways  ironed  o'er  ? 
They  are  but  sailing  foam-bells 

Along  thought's  causing  stream, 
And  take  their  shape  and  sun  colour 

From  him  that  sends  the  dream. 

And.— 

That  you  are  fair  or  wise  is  vain. 

Or  strong  or  rich  or  generous  ; 
You  must  add  the  untaught  strain 

That  sheds  beauty  on  tlie  I'ose. 

If  in  dealing  with  town-planning  we  keep  in  mind  these  messages 
we  shall  attain  the  high  ideals  which  the  University  is  inspiring  its 
students  to  realize. 

VOTE  OF  THANKS. 

On  the  motion  of  ^Ir.  Colin  R.  Munro  (Auckland  Educational  Insti- 
tute), seconded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Joblin  (Education  Board.  Wanganui),  a 
sincere  and  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Sir  Robert  Stout  for  liis 
excellent  paper,  and  for  his  words  of  wisdom  on  town-planning  generally. 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  ABOVE  PAPER. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Baume.  Ph.B.  (Member  of  Auckland  Education  Board, 
Member  of  Board  of  Governors.  Auckland  Grammar  Schools,  and  Vice- 
President  of  Auckland  Branch,  National  Council  of  Women),  had  another 
aspect  of  this  question  upon  which  she  desired  to  say  a  few  words,  and 
that  was.  "  The  Primary  Schools  as  a  Means  of  inculcating  Town- 
planning  Principles."  Sir  Robert  Stout  had  dealt  with  the  University 
and  its  functions  in  regard  to  town-planning,  and  she  desired  to  view 
the  matter  from  the  other  end  of  the  ladder,  as  it  were.  The  Jesuit 
said,  "  Give  me  a  child  until  he  is  seven  years  of  age  and  you  may  have 
him  all  the  rest  of  his  life."  She  would  say,  "Let  me  have  a  child 
during  his  early  school  life,  let  me  try  then  to  give  him  a  love  for  the 
beautiful,  and  inculcate  in  him  an  appreciation  of  all  that  was  good  and 
noble,  and  make  him  sensible  to  his  responsibility  to  the  community,  and 
he  must  of  necessity  afterwards  become  a  good  citizen  when  he  in  his 
turn  takes  up  a  citizen's  responsibility."  If  in  the  schoolroom  or  the 
school-groimd  a  boy  learned  to  love  the  school-garden  and  the  trees  in 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  school,  when  he  went  out  into  the  parks  on 
Sunday  he  would  have  more  respect  for  the  trees  there,  and  would  realize 
that  thev  belonged  to  him.  and  that  he  had  a  rightful  ownership  and 
responsibility  with  regard  to  them.  All  the  things  of  importance  _  in 
civic  life  should  be  inculcated  in  early  school-days.  Town-planning 
could  not  be  taught  definitely  in  the  schools,  but  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
environment  and  of  example"  of  all  the  things  that  the  schoolboy  did  not 
at  present  get  in  the  school  bujlding,  which  were  so  wanting  in  much  that 
should  play  an  important  part  in  his  early  life.  With  the  crowded 
Bvllabus  of"  non-essentials  nothing  could  be  done  to  teach  town-planning 
(iefinitclv  in  the  schools,  not  even  by  bringing  in  an  expert  occasionally 
to  Lnve  a  lecture  to  the  bov,  because" that  was  not  definite  teaching;    they 
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could  only  teach  it  by  improving  the  surroundings  of  the  pupil,  and  as 
example  was  always  better  than  precept,  the  example  from  the  surround- 
ings must  react  on  the  young.  Just  as  mean  streets  make  mean  men — they 
had  heard  that  many  times — so  a  mean  school  would  make  a  mean  child. 
She  could  not  imagine  a  child  who  had  grown  up  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
garden  suburbs,  such  as  Port  Sunlight,  going  out  into  the  world  and 
t)cing  satisfied  with  anything  mean.  Whatever  part  of  the  world  lio 
might  go  to  she  thought  he  must  take  with  him  something  of  his  early 
training,  something  he  had  learned  in  the  schools  at  Port  Sunlight. 
That  was  the  force  of  example.  But  she  took  it  that  legislation  itself 
was  going  to  be  the  big  factor  in  teaching  town-planning  to  the  child, 
because  town-planning  principles  as  the  result  of  legislation  would  be 
added  to  every  part  of  our  communal  life,  and  so  must  provide  specially 
for  school-grounds  and  schoolhouses.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  give 
a  ijicture  of  many  of  the  sclioolhouses ;  all  knew  them  in  the  big  cities 
of  New  Zealand.  Imagine  a  child  who  lived,  perhaps,  in  a  sordid  home, 
and  went  to  a  still  more  sordid  school,  with  a  sordid  playing-space  and 
otlier  environments — it  might  be  factories  or  anything  not  beautiful — 
imagine  that  child  having  town-planning  principles  inculcated  into  it 
under  any  circumstances  !  It  was  impossible  even  to  vision  any  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  a  teaclier  that  would  make  talks  with  a  child  of 
any  avail  if  the  example  set  there  and  in  its  surroundings  were  such 
as  could  not  conduce  to  the  child  beautiful  in  the  city  beautiful.  Town- 
planning  legislation  must  deal  with  these  things,  because  the  city  beauti- 
ftd  would  make  the  child  beautiful;  the  example  of  everything  around 
it  must  react  on  the  young.  One  of  the  first  things  the  legislation  sliould 
do  would  be  something  that  would  be  brought  down  by  the  committee 
tliat  had  been  set  up  to  frame  resolutions  with  regard  to  education,  and 
that  was  that  any  scheme  of  laying  out  playgrounds  and  building  schools 
should  be  worked  out  with  special  reference  to  sanitation,  scientific 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation,  the  limitation  of  the  size  of  classes, 
and  proper  attention  to  the  amenities  and  decencies  of  life.  Health  was 
town-planning  just  as  mtich  as  beauty  was  town-planning,  and  wlien  they 
found  all  round  them  school  btiildings  improperly  lighted,  improperly 
ventilated,  and  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  a  menace  to 
the  children  they  realized  the  difliculties  of  the  problem.  Not  that  any 
one  could  be  blamed  for  this.  It  was  simply  something  that  had  resulted 
from  the  past,  which  town-planning  legislation,  she  thought,  would  over- 
come very  shortly,  and  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  avoiding  the 
errors  of  the  past.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the-  study  of  school  architecture 
might  almost  be  made  a  special  branch  of  the  profession,  for  there  were 
so  many  things  needed  in  the  planning  of  school  buildings  that  any  one 
to  make  a  success  of  school  architecture  must  have  at  least  some  funda- 
mental idea  of,  and  some  wide  reading  on.  the  subject  of  teaching.  The 
school  architect  and  the  school-teacher  would  have  to  work  together  to 
get  the  best  results  in  this  direction.  There  were  many  tilings  they  had 
not  in  the  schools  at  the  present  time  which  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  have  in  order  to  inculcate  some  of  the  lessons  they  were  trying  to  put 
into  the  children.  If  they  could  have  properly  laid-out  school-grounds, 
with  the  children  themselves  partly  responsible  for  their  upkeep,  that 
would  develop  the  civic  consciousness  in  the  child  and  be  useful  after- 
wards. Then,  there  were  other  things  which  were  wanted,  such  as 
teachers"  rooms,  and  lunch-rooms  for  the  children,  for  they  knew  how 
many  of  the  children  ate  their  lunch  at  school.  If  these  things  were 
improved   the   health   of   the  children    would   be  better.     Assembly-rooms 
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were  needed  in  which  the  children  might  be  gatliered  for  many  purposes, 
and  they  might  even  be  used  for  moving  pictures  of  town-planning  and 
other  things  that  would  develop  better  citizenship.  Great  benefits  would 
arise  from  proper  assembly-halls.  It  was  not  only  to  better  playgrounds 
they  were  looking  forward  :  they  should  have  wading-pools,  swinnning- 
pools,  and  sand-pits  for  the  infant  dejiartments,  and  various  other  tilings 
that  would  add  to  the  betterment  conditions  of  the  child  and  to  health. 
All  these  things  were  not  visionary.  It  was  largely  a  matter  of  cost, 
and  they  were  always  hearing  of  the  cost  of  such  things;  Ijut  if  we  were 
able  to  do  what  we  had  done  during  tlie  last  dreadful  four  years  of 
war  there  was  not  much  reason  to  be  discouraged,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  during  the  war  the  Minister  of  Education  in  England 
had  made  larger  appropriations  for  education  than  had  ever  been  made 
before.  From  what  tliey  had  heard  they  must  realize  that  town-planning 
was  a  matter  of  education.  AVhatever  they  spent  on  education  it  could 
not  be  too  much,  and  if  they  could  provide  money  for  other  things  they 
could  provide  it  for  education.  They  had  a  sympathetic  Minister  of 
Education  and  a  symj^athetic  Department,  and  she  thouglit  tliey  must 
blame  themselves  if  they  did  not  get  the  money,  because  when  anything 
was  asked  for  steadily  enough,  and  long  enough,  and  strong  enough, 
there  was  always  some  way  to  break  down  anything  that  could  be  said 
against  the  granting  of  money  for  that  purpose.  They  must  blame  them- 
selves if  they  did  not,  through  their  members  of  Parliament,  force  this 
matter  and  get  the  money  for  this,  just  as  they  could  get  the  money  for 
other  things.  TJiere  were  many  other  phases  of  the  matter  that  could 
be  gone  into,  but  she  had  purposely  confined  herself  to  the  question  of 
inculcating  town-planning  in  connection  with  the  primary  schools.  All 
the  things  which  up  to  the  j^resent  had  seemed  visionary,  merely  beautiful 
dreams  —  swimming-pools,  larger  playgrounds,  up-to-date  buildings, 
proper  sanitary  arrangements,  whicli  it  was  supposed  they  must  look  for 
in  the  future — would  be  theirs  for  the  asking  if  they  asked  long  enough, 
and  if  their  asking  was  strong  enough,  and  these  were  the  things  which 
more  than  anything  else  would  conduce  to  the  making  of  the  city 
beautiful. 

Miss  N.  E.  CoAD  (Wellington  Women  Teachers'  Association  and 
Secondary  Girls'  Schools)  said  she  could  not  claim  to  have  any  detailed 
knowledge  of  town-planning,  and.  knowing  nothing  about  laying  out 
towns  on  up-to-date  scientific  principles,  she  was  speaking  before  a 
meeting  of  town-planning  experts  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence.  Still, 
she  had  one  or  two  suggestions  she  would  like  to  lay  before  the  town- 
planning  experts,  and  she  hoped  they  would  consider  them  worth  carrying 
into  effect.  The  first  point  was  that  e<lucationists  all  over  the  world 
were  eager  on  this  matter  of  town-planning;  they  recognized  that  the 
housing  question  and  education  were  very  closely  connected  indeed. 
They  realized  that  improved  housing-conditions  meant  improved  health 
for  a  great  many  people,  and  educationists  knew  that  improved  health 
meant  imjuoved  efficiency  in  education — and  she  was  not  going  to 
apologize  fur  using  the  word  "  efficiency."  In  any  adequate  town- 
planning  system  provision  should  l)e  made  for  all  kinds  of  educational 
buildings,  and  that  had  not  so  far  been  done  in  Wellington.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  Imilding  of  secondary  schools  it  would  be  cheaper  in 
the  end  to  construct  them  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  so  that  when  the 
acconnnodation  required  to  be  extended  it  could  be  carried  out  without 
unduly  trespassing  on  the  playing-grounds  of  the  schools.  There  was 
a    large    increase    in   the    numbers   of    children    attending   the   secondary 
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schools,    and    if   turther   accommodation    were   not    provided    quickly    the 
secondary-school  teachers  would  find  themselves  teaching  classes  as  "large 
as  those  in  the  primary  schools,  and  that  was  a  further  reason  why  care 
should   be    taken    in    planning   secondary-school   buildings   and   grounds. 
In    visiting    various    districts    of    the    Dominion    she    had    compared    the 
secondary  schools  for  boys  with  those  for  girls,   and  had  noticed  that  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  boys'  school  was  far  better  provided  for  than 
the  girls",  both  in  buildings  and  playiug-grounds.      The  reason  she  could 
not  explain.      In  Wellington  the  Boys'  College  had  50  acres  attached  to 
it ;    but  the  Girls'  College,  with  GOO  girls  attending,  had  1  acre  3  roods 
1  perch.     Girls  reqtiired  just  as  much  attention  as  boys,  and  both  should 
be  treated   with  equal  consideration.      Her   impression  was  that  whereas 
a  Board  of  Governors  spent  £2,000  on  a  girls'  college  it  spent  as  mucii 
as  £8,000  or  £9,000  on  the  erection  of  one  for  boys,  the  inference  being 
that  the  authorities  regarded  the  boy  as  of  most  value  to  the  State.     That 
might  be  altered  now  that  the  women  had  votes.      She  wished  to  see  pro- 
vision made  in  Wellington  and  other  places  for  buildings  wherein  lectures 
might  be  given,    and   for  Avhat  might   be  termed   social  educational  pur- 
poses,   and    for    the    encouragement    of    social    life    generally.       In    any 
town-planning   schemes  in   the  cities   and  larger  towns  the   provision   of 
such  halls  should  be  kept  in  view.      In  Wellington  particularly  such  halls 
were  needed  to  stimulate  intelligent  action  in  regard  to  tiie  educational 
and  social  life  of  the  community.       She  felt  sure  they  wotild  make  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  people  generally.      Such  halls  could  with  advantage 
be  attached  to  the  public  libraries.     With  regard  to  the  want  of  educa- 
tional  buildings   in   Wellington,   better   attention  should   be  paid  to  the 
question    of    situation    in    the    erection    of    more    schools.     For    instance, 
Victoria   College,    at   Kelburn,   had   a  good  view,   and  the  air  there  was 
fresh,  but  many  students  found  it  a  great  bother  to  get  to  the  College. 
If  such  instittitions  were  to  have  their  full  effect  in  shaping  the  life  of 
the   commtinity    they   must   be    placed   within    reach   of   the   people,    and 
not  so  far  away  as  in  that  case.     Let  them  compare  the  situation  of  that 
College  with  that  of  the  business  houses  and  the  large  hotels,   and  they 
would  realize  the  disadvantage  the  student  laboured  under.     She  hoped 
all  town-planning  experts  would  consider  these  matters  when  dealing  with 
the  educational   aspect   of   their   work,    and   see  that   adequate   provision 
was  made  for  school  and  college  buildings — especially  for  girls'  secondary 
schools — keeping    in    view    the    importance    of    that    aspect    to    the    whole 
community. 

The  Hon.  G.  Fowlds  (Auckland  University  College)  said  they  had 
listened  to  very  fine  addresses  on  the  subject  under  review  from  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  also  from  Mrs.  Baume  and  Miss  Coad.  They  must 
all  agree  that  the  schools  and  colleges  must  exercise  a  very  great  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  scholars  and  students  in  developing  the 
ideal  of  the  beautiful,  and  also  in  inculcating  the  desire  and  capacity 
for  translating  that  ideal  into  actual  fact.  The  scientific  development 
in  university  education  had  invaded  every  field  of  life,  and  that  was 
the  object  of  the  Town-planning  Conference-^to  bring  the  scientific  method 
and  spirit  into  the  planning  and  development  of  the  towns  and  cities 
in  order  to  obtain  the  verv  best  value  out  of  every  effort  the  community 
sought  to  make  in  the  direction  of  the  public  welfare.  Touching  on 
the  effort  that  ought  to  be  made  in  developing  and  realizing  this  ideal 
as  applied  to  the  beautification  of  the  playing-grounds  of  universities, 
secondary  and  primary  scliools,  there  had  been  quite  recently  an  advance 
in  that  direction   in  Xew  Zealand;    but  that  development  ought  to  pro- 
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ceed  more  rapidly  in  tlie  near  future.  In  the  past  lie  had  frequently 
heard  complaints  from  School  Connnittees  that  they  had  no  function's 
excepting  the  sweeping-out  of  the  schools.  In  reply  to  that  statement 
he  had  suggested  that  it  indicated  an  absolute  absence  of  a  proper 
realization  of  the  work  the  Committee  had  to  carry  out,  because  the  School 
Connnittee  that  stood  idly  by  and  left  the  school-grounds  unattended  and 
unattractive  was  failing  altogether  in  its  duty.  He  would  like  to  see 
a  development  of  local  pride  in  connection  with  school-grounds  par- 
ticularly ;  but  it  should  be  tlie  function  of  the  School  Committee  and  the 
people  of  a  district  to  inculcate  that  spirit,  and  the  work  should  be  put 
in  hand  very  largely  at  their  own  expense.  There  was  a  tendency  in 
every  department  of  life  to  look  to  the  Government  for  everything.  At 
that  Conference  they  had  many  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  State 
must  find  the  money  for  what  had  to  be  done,  but  the  Government  could 
only  tind  money  by  taxing  the  people.  It  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
as  to  whether  that  taxation  was  levied  locally  or  nationally,  it  had  to 
be  found.  It  might  be  provided  partly  by  local  effort  and  parti}-  by 
a  subsidy.  He  believed  that  the  Education  Department  did  now  sub- 
sidize amounts  subscribed  for  the  beautification  of  school-grounds.  Per- 
haps that  was  the  solution  of  the  question — a  subsidy  on  local  effort; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  result  of  the  education  now  going  on  tliroughout 
the  country  on  the  subject  of  town-planning  and  beautifying  would  find 
an  early  response  in  the  action  of  the  local  School  Committees  in  the 
taking  in  hand  of  the  development  both  of  schools  and  school-grounds, 
because  the  conditions  of  the  schools  and  playing-grounds  must  in- 
evitably react  on  the  life  and  mentality  of  the  children  passing  through 
them.  He  quite  agreed  that  their  school  buildings  were  very  far  from 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  he  trusted  that  in  the  near  future  the  grow- 
ing interest  being  manifested  in  education  would  make  its  influence  felt 
in  securing  a  very  substantial  improvement  in  school  buildings.  He 
knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  out  of  any  Government  money  for  school 
buildings,  the  general  idea  being  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Education 
Department  was  in  connection  with  an  unproductive  branch  of  the  Public 
Service.  Therefore  the  Minister  of  Education  had  a  very  hard  struggle 
to  obtain  the  grants  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Dominion  in 
regard  to  schools  and  education  generally.  It  was  only  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy  public  opinion  making  itself  feU,  through  the  members 
of  Parliament,  on  the  Ministers  that  any  substantial  progress  could  be 
made  in  this  direction.  The  field  was  a  wide  one  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  ideal  in  connection  with  the  schools  and  school-grounds.  He  would 
like  to  see  the  school  become  the  social  centre  of  the  district,  particularly 
in  the  country.  In  that  connection  something  additional  would  need  to 
be  provided  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  in  the -way  of  seating-accommo- 
dation, but  with  co-operation  between  tlie  people  of  the  district,  the 
School  Connnittee,  and  the  Education  Department  much  could  be  done 
to  make  the  schools  useftd  to  the  adult  portion  of  the  population  as  well 
as  to  the  children  of  the  district.  He  was  in  entire  accord  with  Mrs. 
Baume  in  the  view  that  it  was  impossible  to  start  too  soon  to  teach 
children  the  principles  of  town-planning,  but  as  example  was  better  than 
precept  it  would  be  wise  to  cidtivate  that  sentiment  amongst  the  people 
generally,  induce  tliem  to  take  a  i»ride  in  tlieir  local  schools,  and,  if 
necessary,  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  for  the  purpose  of  beautify- 
ing their  school-grounds  and  making  them  attractive.  He  was  sure  that 
if  this  were  done  the  children  would  naturally  acquire  the  proper  senti- 
ment, and  it  would  have  a  very  valuable  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  nation. 
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Just  the  same  rule  wouM  apply  to  the  secondary  schools,  the  universities, 
and  the  colleges.  He  believed  that  a  substantial  expenditure  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  grounds  beautiful  and  attractive  would  pro- 
duce a  healtliy  spirit  amongst  the  young  people.  In  his  city  tliey  had 
not  got  the  length  of  a  habitation  except  for  a  very  small  university 
college.  It  was  one  of  the  scandals  of  New  Zealand  that  the  matter  had 
Ijeen  neglected  so  long.  Of  course,  they  could  not  start  beautifying  the 
grounds  until  they  had  the  college.  He  wished  to  stress  tlie  point  that 
while  they  all  recognized  that  much  required  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  Dominion's  education  life.  New  Zealand  had  reason 
to  be  proud  of  its  record  in  regard  to  its  primary  schools,  its  secondary 
schools,  and  its  universities.  He  believed  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
find  a  better  record  anywhere  than  that  put  up  by  the  early  settlers  of 
Otago  in  establishing  througliout  the  province  not  only  primary  schools 
but  high  schools,  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  university; 
and  all  this  was  done  with  the  mere  handful  of  people  who  then  com- 
posed the  province.  While  looking  forward  to  brighter  and  better  days 
in  connection  with  the  Dominion's  schools  and  colleges,  he  thought  they 
should  not  forget  that,  considering  the  comparative  youth  of  New  Zea- 
land, a  good  foundation  liad  been  laid  upon  which  our  education  system 
might  grow  and  flourish  in  the  future. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Atkinson,  B.A.,  Oxon  (Member  of  Victoria  College  Council 
and    Member    of    Wellington    City    Council),    said    he    regarded    it    as    a 
great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference.    Like   His   Honour   the    Chief   Justice,    he   regretted   very   much 
that  he  had  not  been   able  to  take   an   earlier  part   in  the  proceedings, 
but   perhaps  that   fact   would   qualify  him  to  speak   as   an   outsider  and 
give  an  external  view  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  public  of  the  work  of  the 
Conference.      The  Exhibition  in  the  main  hall  was  a  delight  and  a  stimulus 
even  to  the  most  ignorant  observer.      The  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
as  reported  in  the  daily  Press  had  been  full  of  information  and  sugges- 
tions even  for  a  casual  reader,   and  provided  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  education  of  the  public.      He  tliought  that  the  discussions  liad  satis- 
fied even  the  Philistine  that  town-planning  was  not  a  mere  nesthetic  fad, 
or  a  hobby  of  a  few  eccentric  enthusiasts,  but  that  it  is  intimately  related 
in   a  hundred   different  ways  to  the  very  highest   interests  of  man   as  a 
social  being.      The  range  of  the  proceedings  had   astonished  the  general 
public,  who  were  surprised  at  the  variety  of  points  discussed.     They  had 
had  the   architect,   the  engineer,   the  geologist,   the  landscape  gardener, 
and   now  thev  had  come   down   to  the  more  doubtful  class  of   persons — 
namelv,  the  lawyer  and  the  politician.     At  any  rate,   they  were  getting 
down  "to  bed-rock  when  thev  were  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point 
of   view   of   the  teaching   profession.     At   the   bottoni  they   would   get  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  country,  and  penultimately  to  the  child.     He 
submitted  that  the  teacher  who  moulded  the  citizens  of  the  next  generation 
was  really  the  greatest   town-i)lanner   of  them  all.      How  easy  nt  was  to 
turn  the 'child  this  way  or  that,  but,  on  the  other  hand,   how  laborious 
and    thankless    a    task  "  it    was   turn    the   adult,    especially    in    the   mass. 
To  so  handle  the   adult  portion   of  the  nation   was  almost  hopeless,   but 
what  an  enduring   and   simple  task   was  that  of  the  schoolmr:ster.      Ihe 
secret  of  true  town-planning  was  to  catch  your  citizens  you  ig  and   set 
them  in  the  right  way,  at  the  primary  schools,  the  secondary  sehools,  and 
at  the  universities.   "He  did  not  suggest  for   a  moment  thcst   the  infant 
mind     or   even   the   undergraduate   mind,    should   be    initiated    into   the 
my.steries  of   architecture  or  engineering,  but  from  the  very  commence- 
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ment  of  a  child's  education  the  elements  of  public  duty,  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  admiration  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  should 
be  imparted  by  the  teacher.  If  these  impressions  were  made  upon  the 
plastic  mind  of  the  child  they  would  take  a  firm  hold  and  the  lesson 
would  never  be  forgotten.  In  a  general  way,  no  doubt,  the  fundamental 
part  of  this  form  of  education — the  teaching  of  public  duty — was  de- 
plorably neglected  in  nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  Dominion's  education 
system.  Sir  Robert  Stout  had  referred  to  evolution  as  having  become 
almost  a  part  of  our  religion,  but  he  (xMr.  Atkinson)  would  be  thankful 
to  see  public  duty  made  much  more  specifically  a  part  of  our  religion 
and  of  our  school  curriculum  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  People  had 
argued  as  to  whether  the  owl  or  the  egg  came  first,  and  a  kindred  prob- 
lem would  be  as  to  whether  the  city  or  the  citizen  came  first.  That  might 
be  equally  open  to  argument,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  you  could  have 
no  noble  city  without  noble  citizens,  and  you  could  not  have  noble  citizens 
unless  you  trained  them  young.  That  was  why  he  envied  the  school- 
master. In  a  very  young  country  like  this  the  people  had  immense  ad- 
vantages :  "  Everybody  is  as  good  as  everybody  else,  and  sometimes  a 
good  deal  better."  That  was  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  in  modern 
New  Zealand  as  in  ancient  Greece  the  si^irit  of  democracy  afi'ected  tlie 
nursery  department  as  it  affected  every  other  walk  of  life.  They  knew 
that  freedom  was  a  blessed  thing,  but  they  also  knew  there  could  be  too 
much  freedom,  and  that  was  the  trouble  they  were  suffering  from  in  this 
Dominion.  Public  jiroperty  was  apt  to  be  held  in  light  esteem;  that 
was  the  natural  result  of  animal  spirits;  but  it  could  be  easily  cured  if 
it  were  taken  in  time,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  the  right  man  to  do 
it.  The  schoolmaster  was  the  real  town-planner  in  comparison  with 
whom  the  members  of  all  the  other  professions  held  but  a  secondary  posi- 
tion. Therefore  it  was  eminently  proj^er  that  the  Conference  should 
have  devoted  the  closing  sitting  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  they  were  particularly 
indebted  to  His  Honour  the  Chief  Justice  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
lie  liad  opened  tlie  discussion  for  them. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Parkinson,  M.A.  (New  Zealand  Educational  Institute), 
thought  it  typical  of  the  transition  stage  at  which  our  connnunity  life 
had  arrived  that  at  a  Town-planning  Conference  the  last  place  on  the 
programme  had  l>een  reserved  for  the  University,  colleges,  and  schools. 
A  generation  ago  there  would  probably  have  been  no  place  for  them, 
and  it  was  fairly  safe  to  prophesy  that  in  the  next  generation  they 
would  be  placed  near  the  head  of  the  programme.  Certainly  tlie  school 
in  the  future  was  destined  to  occupy  a  much  larger  place  in  the  economy 
of  national  life  than  it  had  done  in  the  past.  There  were  many  reasons 
why  this  should  be  so.  In  the  older  time  when  life  was  lived  in  simpler 
fashion  the  home  supplied  most  of  such  training  as  was  considered 
necessary  to  requirements  as  then  understood.  Varied  occupations  and 
many  trades  were  carried  on  in  the  homes,  and  this  ensured  considerable 
scope  for  developmental  activity.  The  changes  brought  about  by  the 
industrial  developments  of  the  last  century  had  had  the  effect  of  nar- 
rowing the  field  of  home  activities,  and  had  robbed  the  home  of  a 
great  deal  of  its  power  as  an  educative  agency  through  the  greater 
stress  that  had  to  be  met  in  modern  industrial  life.  The  result  was 
that  the  home  was  no  longer  capable  of  giving  even  the  amount  of 
education  it  used  to  give,  and  for  this  deficiency  the  school  was  the  only 
substitute.  Further,  the  growth  of  political  and  social  institutions  had 
cast    upon    the    general    body   of   the    people    duties    and    responsibilities 
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that   coukl    not    be   met    by   the    degree   of   education    that   was    suthcieiit 
in    the   days   of   simpler   things;     and    it   was   by   the   school    alone    that 
the  i^ower  to  discharge  these  duties  and  meet  these  responsibilities  could 
be    developeil.      In    addition,    there   had   taken    place    in    recent    years    a 
change  amounting  to  a  revolution   in  the  point  of  view   witli   regard  to 
the  object   of    all   education.      The   Conference   had    met    with    the   object 
of  discussing  questions  relating  to  the  planning  of  towns,  and  the  reason 
for    the   discussion   was   the   desire   to   improve  the   constitutions   of   the 
living.      Similarly,    the    answer    to    the    question    why    so    much   concern 
was   displayed   over   matters  educational   was  that  education   had   to   do 
with   the    preparation    of   citizens    for   living.      There   could    then    be    no 
question  as  to  the  importance  of  the  place  the  schools  should  occupy  in 
the  consideration  of  the  arrangement  of  a  town  or  part  of  a  town.      In 
the  few  minutes  allowed  attention  should  be  concentrated  on  two  points 
— playing-facilities    and    the   socializing    of    school    life.       To    save    time 
he   would    assume,    without    adducing   evidence,    that   play   was   essential 
for   the   development    of    healthy    normal    life.     There    had   been    a    time 
when  this  was  not  accepted — when  the  play-instinct  was  believed  to  be 
part    of    the    inheritance    of   original   sin,    and   therefore    to   be   severely 
repressed;     but    that    gloomy   belief   was   nearly    if   not    quite    dead.       A 
recent  writer  had  declared  that  "  youth  exists  for  play,"  and  that  there- 
fore there  must   be  play  for  youth  ;     and  the  part  of  the  town-planner 
was  to  accept  the  principle  and  try  to  apply  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
How  this  should  be  done  could  not  be  laid  down  in  a  single  statement, 
but  it  could  be  affirmed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  civic  rulers,  having  in 
their   care   the   whole   welfare   of   the   people,    to   see   that   provision    was 
made    not    only    for    playing-spaces,    but    for    playing-facilities    and    for 
supervision.      It    would    not   be   enough   to   set   apart    a    piece   of   ground 
and  to  let  the  young  people  use  it  or  abuse  it  at  will.      There  should  be 
a  regular  organization,  preferably  of  the  young  people  themselves  under 
competent  leadership,  so  that  the  good  effect  of  play  on  the  development 
of   character    as  on   physique   might  be   secured,    and   the   evil  effects   of 
unrestraint  eliminated ;    for  there  was  no  better  agency  than  the  team 
game   for   developing  the   virtues  of   loyalty,   co-operation,    unselfishness, 
and  the  like;    and  no  system  of  physical  culture,  no  matter  Iiow  scienti- 
fically   designed,   could    supply    all   the   requirements   of   growing   youth. 
Nature's  plan   for  teaching  co-ordination  of  movement,  the  co-operation 
of   mind  and  body,   was  play  of  many   and  varied  kinds.      It  would  be 
easy    to    fill    many   ten-minute    addresses    on    this   tlienie    alone,    but    tlic 
members   of  the   Conference   would   doubtless   be  good   enough   to   supply 
the   omitted    arguments   and   illustrations   from   their   own   knowledge   of 
the   subject.      The   other   point  to   which   he  would   direct    attention   was 
this  :     For    practically   all   children    up   to   the   fourteenth    year,    though 
it  was  to  be  hoped  the  period  would  soon  be  extended   to  the  sixteenth 
year  at  least,  the  principal  playing-space  was  the  school-ground.     When 
a  boy  left  school  he  had  also  in  nearly  all  cases  to  leave  the  school  play- 
ground and  become  thereafter  a  stranger  and  an  outsider.      Under  pre- 
sent conditions   this  was   unavoidable,   but  the  conditions  could  be   and 
ought   to   be   altered.      The  school   was  the   people's   scliool,    and    parents 
should  see  to   it  that  their  children   got  the  best  out  of  the  scliool  that 
could    be    got.       Play    was    an    essential    ingredient    in    the    life-stuff    of 
growing  humanity,   and  the  best  place  for  the  playing,  or   at  least   for 
a  large  part  of  it,   was  the  school-ground  to  which  old   associations  had 
attached    threads    of    sentiment.      This    implied    a    very   considerable   ex- 
tension of  what  constituted  a  school,  or  what  would  constitute  a  school 
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in  the  properly  planned  town  of  the  future.  The  foundation  of  the 
nation  was  the  family  circle  centred  in  the  home,  and  the  strony:est  ally 
of  the  home  in  the  future  would  be  the  school — in  itself  a  kind  of  home 
able  to  supply  the  elements  of  a  full  training  that  tlie  domestic  home 
in  many  cases  did  not  supply.  The  garden  suburb  should  make  of  its 
school  a  social  centre — a  focus  of  the  life  of  the  community.  There 
shouhl,  of  course,  be  amjole  sj^ace,  with  its  proper  accompaniments. 
There  should  be  the  meeting-hall  and  the  library,  the  swimming-bath  and 
the  concert-hall.  In  such  an  institution  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood would  be  able  to  take  a  genuine  civic  pride,  an<l  from  it  the  whole 
community  would  derive  a  common  benefit.  One  of  the  lady  members 
addressing  the  Conference  at  an  earlier  session  had  pictured  the  young 
of  botli  sexes  meeting  together  in  a  civic  home  of  this  kind,  and  there 
learning  to  associate  in  a  perfectly  natural  way.  Why  not  .'  And  why 
only  young  people?  The  local  debating  society,  the  local  horticultural 
society,  and  the  local  musical  society,  perhaps  a  local  art  circle,  could 
have  their  homes  there;  and  where  better  could  they  have  them?  Such 
an  institution  could  and  would  be  of  immense  value  in  drawing  out 
the  social  instincts  of  young  people — and  of  older  people  too — and  direct- 
ing into  beneficial  channels  the  energy  and  enterprise  that  too  often 
for  lack  of  direction  led  to  mischief.  The  character  of  the  nation  was 
the  character  of  its  individual  citizens,  and  the  motive  underlying  town- 
planning  propaganda  was  the  placing  of  the  citizens  in  such  surround- 
ings as  would  allow  the  growth  of  a  really  human  social  spirit.  This 
was  the  sufficient  reason  for  the  demand  for  the  enlargement  of  tlie 
school  until  it  should  become,  in  effect,  a  kind  of  civic  and  social  home. 
But  all  this  would  demand  a  radical  reform  of  the  method  of  adminis- 
tration, and  the  relegation  to  oblivion  of  old  methods  along  with  old 
and  worn-out  ideas.  There  was  not  now  time  to  elaborate  or  even  to 
suggest  a  scheme  further  than  to  say  that  there  must  be  unity  of  effort — 
a  common  consent  as  to  both  ends  and  means — between  the  educational 
and  the  civic  authorities.  Such  unity  ought  to  have  been  long  ago 
attained,  but  the  new  idea  was  growing.  The  estimate  of  the  value  of 
human  life  was  immensely  higher  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  it 
wotdd  be  higher  still  to-morrow,  and  in  the  conflict  with  it  the  conserva- 
tism that  sanctified  things  as  they  were  and  as  they  had  been  would 
surely  be  overcome,  and  we  should  advance  towards  the  things  that 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  F.  A.  De  La  Mare,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Hamilton),  said  lie  wo\d.l  like  to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  subject.  They  were  continually  told  that  in 
order  to  get  money  for  education  for  the  purpose  of  doing  all  the  things 
they  knew  should  be  done  they  must  not  look  to  the  Government,  but 
nuist  raise  it  'by  public  demonstrations.  As  they  knew,  there  was  no 
University  college  in  New  Zealand  that  had  a  decent  ground.  Canter- 
bury College  had  a  decent  building,  but  no  ground  suitable  for  a 
college.  He  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  policy  of  free  places,  but 
they  must  recognize  that  when "  that  policy  was  brought  into  being  all 
that  the  pioneers  had  done  for  them  was  as  nothing  to  what  required 
to  be  done,  because  the  numbers  were  increasing  beyond  anything  that 
had  been  anticipated.  What  the  pioneers  had  done  for  us  only  served 
to  remind  us  of  what  we  had  to  do.  Every  one  knew  that  money  was 
wanted  for  secondary  schools,  and  that  a  policy  was  wanted,  and  every 
one  who  knew  anything  about  the  primary  schools  must  know  that  many 
thousands  of  pounds  were  required  to  meet  their  needs.  In  Hamilton, 
where  he  lived,  there  were  classes  with  a  hundred  children  in  them.     He 
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did  not  wish  to  be  the  conscience  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  but  would 
say  for  himself  that  with  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  he  would  not 
remain  ten  minutes  in  any  Government  that  did  not  meet  these  needs, 
but  would  resign  and  tell  the  country  what  were  the  actual  facts.  If 
they  could  not  get  from  educationists  a  recognition  of  the  facts  the 
position  was  disgraceful.  This  country  spent  more  than  twice  as  much 
on  alcohol  than  it  did  on  education,  more  on  tobacco  than  on  education, 
and  twice  as  much  on  the  totalizator  as  on  education.  If  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  could  not  find  money  for  educational  purposes,  then  there  was 
something  wrong  somewhere,  and  it  was  for  the  leaders,  not  for  the 
public,  to  tell  us  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Nigel  Wallnutt  (Auckland  Architectural  Students'  Association) 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  offer  a  scholarship  in  town-jilan- 
ning  in  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Architecture  now  established  in 
Auckland,  after  the  style  of  the  scholarships  granted  by  the  English, 
French,  and  American  Schools.  It  could  take  the  form  of  either  a 
travelling  scholarship  or  a  course  at  the  nearest  school  of  town-planning. 
Something  of  that  sort  would  be  a  great  help  to  a  town-planning  move- 
ment in  this  country.  It  had  been  emphasized  during  that  Conference 
that  they  should  look  ahead  and  consider  the  future,  and  it  was  rightly 
suggested  that  outside  expert  advice  be  obtained  at  once;  but  would  it 
not  be  possible  to  have  New-Zealanders  for  their  future  town-planners? 
The  Dominion  had  come  to  the  front  in  everything  else.  Why  not  in 
providing  town-planners?  The  Auckland  Architectural  Students'  Asso- 
ciation had  in  its  ranks  young  fellows — architects  keenly  interested  in 
town-planning,  and  who,  given  the  opportunity  of  qualifying,  would 
seriously  consider  specializing  in  this  direction.  No  doubt  there  were 
many  more  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  he  offered  the  suggestion 
for  what  it  was  worth. 

CONCLUSION  OF  CONFERENCE. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Parr,  M.P.,  said  that,  as  the  Conference  was  about  to 
close,  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  in  his  capacity  of  president  of 
the  Federated  Town-planning  Association  they  would  be  very  ungrateful 
if  thev  did  not  attempt  to  express  and  place  on  record  their  best  thanks 
to  the^  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs  and  his  Department  for  his  kindness 
to  the  Conference,  and  for  the  excellent  opportunities  he  had  afforded 
them  for  discussing  the  various  matters  brought  before  it.  It  was  just 
two  years  since  the  Town-planning  Association  went  to  the  Minister 
endeavouring  to  enlist  his  sympathy  in  bringing  in  legislation  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  movement,  and  from  that  time  forward  Mr.  Russell 
had  been  keen  and  energetic  in  helping  it  on.  They  relied  on  him  very 
largely  in  getting  their  Bill  through  Parliament.  Of  course,  they  lived 
in  changing  times,  and  political  changes  might  deprive  them  of  their 
friend's  services;  but  he  personally  trusted  that  whatever  else  happened 
Mr.  Russell  would  have  charge  of  the  Town-planning  Bill  in  Parliament 
and  put  it  through.  Because  if  they  had  to  start  and  educate  another 
Minister  in  the  matter  of  town-planning  up  to  the  high  standard  now 
reached  he  would  despair  of  getting  much  improvement  bronglit  about 
as  the  time  was  passing  on.  He  also  wished  to  express  the  thanks  ot 
the  Conference  to  the  officers  of  the  Department.  Mr^  Newtoii  the 
Assistant  Under-Secretarv.  had  proved  an  excellent  officer.  He  had 
been  taken  awav  from  the  ordinary  work  of  his  office,  n ml  had  devoted 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  matter  of  town-planning  during  the   past 
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few  months.  In  Mr.  H.  M.  Gore,  the  Secretary  to  the  Conference,  they 
had  found  an  excellent  friend.  The  people  interested  in  town-plaunin<r 
also  could  not  say  enough  in  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hurst  Seager,  who  had 
made  his  work  a  labour  of  love,  although  it  was  one  of  ver^-  great  magni- 
tude, and  they  extended  to  him  the  highest  credit  for  all  he  had  done 
in  bringing  the  Conference  together  and  so  assisting  the  Minister.  The 
gathering  liad  on  the  whole  done  good  work  by  bringing  together  those 
interested  in  the  town-planning  movement  from  all  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion. Tliey  had  talked  over  their  troubles  and  problems,  and  ha<l 
thereby  been  much  heartened  and  encouraged,  in  itself  well  worth  the 
time  spent.  But  there  was  more  :  they  had  been  enabled  to  meet  mem- 
bers of  local  bodies  and  educational  authorities,  and  to  compare  notes, 
and  in  that  way  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  active  support  of  those  who 
would  gain  most  by  a  system  of  local  tt)wn-planning.  A  great  step 
forward  had  been  made  by  the  Conference;  it  had  been  most  educative, 
and  he  was  only  expressing  their  .sentiments  in  heartily  thanking  the 
Minister  for  having  been  the  primary  cause  of  such  a  good  result.  He 
moved  the  following  resolution  :^ 

"  That  this  Conference  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  the  Minister 
of  Internal  Affairs,  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell,  for  calling  the  Conference 
together,  and  to  express  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  Conference  had  been  conducted  by  him  and  his  staff.  It  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  important  Conferences  ever  held  in  this  Dominion, 
and  will,  we  feel  convinced,  materially  assist  in  the  framing  and  pass- 
ing of  legislation  which  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  welfare  ami 
happiness  of  the  present  and  future  generations  of  this  Dominion.'" 

Mr.  H.  Holland  (Canterbury  Progress  League)  had  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  motion  and  endorsing  Mr.  Parr's  remarks.  He  wished 
to  make  special  reference  to  the  need  for  developing  the  hydro-electric 
resources  of  the  Dominion,  a  work  that  would  add  greatly  to  the  civic 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  In  Christchurch  during  recent 
years  hydro-electrical  energ}^  had  been  developed  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
paying  both  the  State  and  the  City  Council  as  well.  What  did  it  mean 
to  the  housewife?  In  his  own  house  the  washing  of  the  houseliold  was 
done  by  hydro-electricity  at  a  cost  of  less  than  |d.  per  week.  There 
were  many  ways  in  which  it  could  be  used  in  the  home,  in  cleaning  and 
reducing  the  amount  of  work  necessary.  It  was  always  available,  and 
its  use  meant  an  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  woman,  who  suffered 
now  through  having  to  stand  over  a  tub  full  of  clothes  with  the  washing- 
place  full  of  hot  steam.  That  was  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  electric 
washing-machines,  which  could  be  kept  at  work  while  women  went  about 
their  other  household  duties.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion  on  behalf  of  the  Canterbury  Progress  League,  which  stood  for  thr 
encouragement  of  every  scientific  improvement  that  was  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Canterbury. 
On  his  return  to  Christcliurch  he  would  call  a  meeting  of  the  league  and 
rejjort  what  had  been  done.  Some  excellent  papers  liad  been  read  and 
<lisoussed.  Those  papers,  and  the  discussions  thereon,  should  be  printed 
and  distributed  throughout  the  Dominion,  as  they  would  have  a  striking 
educative  effect.  Speeclies  made  by  two  ladies  that  evening  were  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  consideration,  as  the  subject  had  been  handled  by 
them  in  an  exceedingly  able  manner.  The  Conference  was  the  most 
successful  he  had  ever  attended. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclnmation. 
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Mr.  Cyrus  J.  Williams  (Cliristclmrch  rhaniher  of  Commerce)  pre- 
sented the  report  of  Coiinuittee  No.  !)  on  "  Town-jilanning  as  it  affects 
the  Arts,  the  Sciences,  the  Crafts,"  as  follows  :  — 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    No.    9    ON    TOWN-PLANNING    AS    IT 
AFFECTS  THE  ARTS,  THE  SCIENCES,  THE  CRAFTS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  above  aspects  of  town- 
planning  have  to  report  that,  in  view  of  the  scope  of  the  other  com- 
mittees appointed  and  that  their  investigations  naturally  covered  so 
large  a  field,  it  was  felt  that  this  committee  was  not  justified  in  doing 
more  than  making  a  few  general  recommendations,   as   follows:  — 

1.  That  in  carrying  out  all  town-planning  or  housing-work  there 
must  be  due  regard  to  beauty  of  design. 

2.  That  local  bodies,  who  now  have  the  necessary  power,  should  more 
closely  supervise  all  external  advertisements  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
such  as  are  unsightly. 

3.  That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Education  Department  to 
institute  a  series  of  elementary  illustrated  articles  in  School  Journals 
upon  the  subject  of  town-planning,  stress  being  laid  on  the  fact  that 
beauty  and  simplicity  do  not  add  to  expense. 

4.  Tliat  whatever  is  available  of  the  very  fine  exhibition  of  town- 
planning  now  on  view  in  Wellington  should  be  shown  in  the  various 
towns  of  the  Dominion  when  apj^lied  for,  and  that  the  Government  bear 
the  cost  of  such  exhibition. 

5.  That  electric  power  be  made  available  for  household  and  manu- 
facturing purposes  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  as  soon  as  possible  by 
the  utilization  of  the  natural  sources  of  power. 

6.  That  war  memorials  should  conform  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Montgomery,  as  follows  :  — 

Some  Principles. — (a.)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
to  erect  fitting  memorials  for  our  soldiers  who  have  fought  and  suffered 
in  the  Great  War. 

{h.)  Such  memorials  should  be  permanent. 

(c.)  They  and  their  surroundings  should  be  artistic. 

(d.)  They  should  not  be  erected  with  utilitarian  objects. 

(e.)  No  parochialism  should  prevent  us  securing  the  best  talent  in 
the  world  to  design  them. 

(/.)  They  should  not  be  erected  haphazard,  but  on  a  co-ordinate 
system.  To  study  the  question  and  ensure  such  co-ordination  a  Govern- 
ment Commissioner  should  be  appointed  without  delay. 

{g.)  No  stereotyped  form  can  be  laid  down  for  the  forms  of  memorials, 
but  some  general  principles  may  be  formulated. 

{h.)  We  should  look  on  a  memorial  with  the  vision  of  those  who  live 
a  hundred  years  hence. 

(^.)  Memorials  should  express  the  emotion  of  the  present,  memory  of 
the  past,  and  be  an  inspiration  for  the  future. 

(j.)  They  should  include  decorative  art. 

He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  N.  E.  Ferner 
(Auckland  Town-planning  League),  and  adoption  of  report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Reardon  (Workers'  Educational  Association)  presented  the 
report  of  Committee  No.  7  on  "  Town-planning  as  it  affects  the  School, 
the  Colleges,  and  the  University,"  as  follows  : — 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  COMMITTEE  No.  7  ON  TOWN-PLANNING 
AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  SCHOOL,  THE  COLLEGES,  AND  THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

1.  The  committee  wishes  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle  that 
schools  and  surroundings  should  be  such  as  to  form  a  centre  of  local 
interest  and  pride,  a  stimulus  to  the  aesthetic  development,  and  an  in- 
spiration to  the  community. 

2.  That  in  anticipation  of  future  development  larger  areas  .should 
be  set  aside  for  school-sites  and  playing-fields  in  all  sparsely  settled 
districts  of  the  Dominion. 

3.  That  all  existing  school-sites,  including  University  and  secondary 
schools,  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  have  adequate  playing-areas  and 
garden-spaces. 

4.  That  this  committee  recommends  to  the  Conference  to  suggest  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  exhibit  to  the 
school-children  of  the  Dominion  lantern-slides  descriptive  of  town- 
planning  schemes. 

5.  That  in  all  reserves  hereinafter  set  aside  in  urban  areas  under 
the  provisions  of  town-planning  legislation  special  sites  for  the  use  of 
children  under  school  age  shall  be  allotted  (creches,  kindergartens,  &c.). 

6.  That  any  scheme  for  laying  out  playgrounds  and  building  schools 
hereafter  on  sites  set  aside  under  town-planning  legislation  shall  be 
directed  with  special  reference  to  sanitation,  scientific  lighting,  heating, 
and  ventilation,  liA'giene,  limitation  of  size  of  class-rooms,  and  proper 
attention  to  the  amenities,  decencies,  and  conveniences  of  life. 

7.  That  the  school  playgrounds  should,  under  proper  supervision,  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  that  neighbourhood  at  all  times. 

8.  That  school  grounds  and  gardens  should  be  so  planned  as  to 
educate  the  children  for  community  life  and  citizenship. 

9.  That  great  attention  be  paid  to  the  study  of  school  architecture. 

10.  That  the  attention  of  the  authorities  controlling  our  various 
educational  buildings  and  churches  be  immediately  called  to  the  ad- 
visability of  removing  all  ugly  fences  now  surrounding  their  buildings. 

11.  That  this  Conference  recommends  to  the  University  Senate  that 
town-planning  be  added  to  the  curriculum. 

He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  A.  J.  JoBLiN  (Wanganui)  seconded  this  motion,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  report  was  carried. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Gore  (Secretar}'  to  Conference)  read  the  following  letter 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  New  Zealand  Federated  Town-planning  Asso- 
ciation : — 

"Wellington,  22nd  May,   1910. 

"  Hon.   G.  W.  Russell,  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  Wellington. 

"  Dear  Sir,— 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Zealand  Federated  Town-planning 
Association,  at  which  delegates  from  the  various  Town-planning  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  Dominion  were  present  yesterday,  I  was  in- 
structed to  forward  you  the  following  resolution  :  '  That  this  associa- 
tion thank  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell  for  the  energetic  and  capable  manner 
in  which  he  has  broiight  the  Town-planning  Conference  together  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  association  pledges  itself  to  assist  the  Minister  in 
every  way  in  passing  a  Town-planning  Bill  through  Parliament.' 

"  I  have,  Arc. 

"J.  L.  Arcus,  Hon.  Secretary." 
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PKESIDEXTS  COXCLIDIXG  ADDRESS. 

The  Hon.  (4.  \\ .  Russell  (Chairman)  said,  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
before  declaring  the  proceedings  closed,  my  first  duty  is  to  return  thanks 
to  those  who  have  given  us  sucli  assistance  in  connection  with  this  very 
successful  Conference.  First  of  all  I  desire  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
Government  to  the  delegates  for  their  attendance;  in  the  second  place 
1  wish  to  thank  the  Women's  National  Reserve  of  Wellington  for  their 
work  ill  connection  with  the  Conference,  and  then,  in  the  third  place, 
I  desire  to  thank  the  various  committees  who  were  appointed  to  consider 
the  different  phases  of  the  question.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  think  the  committee-work  has  been,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  at 
any  rate  nearly  the  most  valuable  work  that  has  been  done  here.  Then, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  must  also  be  accorded  to  the  exhibitors,  and 
in  this  respect  we  are  under  a  great  obligation  to  the  people  not  only 
in  New  Zealand,  but  to  the  Australian  Governments  and  to  the  Austra- 
lian town-planners,  who  have  sent  us  valuable  exhibits  as  well  as  excellent 
papers.  In  fact,  without  the  Australian  exhibits  our  exhibition  would 
have  been  only  a  partial  success.  And  here  I  would  add  that  a  paper 
by  Mr.  6harles  Reade,  the  Government  Town-planner,  arrived  to-day, 
but  not  accompanied  by  the  slides  that  were  to  be  shown  in  connection 
with  it,  and  consequently  we  have  been  deprived  of  that  pleasure,  and 
the  paper  will  be  included  in  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings. 
We  next  desire  to  thank  the  various  Mayors  and  Chairmen  who  have 
presided  so  ably  and  efficiently  at  the  Conference,  and  also  the  readers 
of  the  papers,  and  those  who  have  prepared  speeches  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Conference  in  its  deliberations.  Next  we  have  to  thank 
the  Wellington  City  Council  and  its  officials  for  many  acts  of  courtesy 
in  placing  committee-rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  committees  and  for 
other  matters.  There  is  also  a  vote  of  thanks  due  to  the  Press  of  Wel- 
lington for  the  very  fine  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
ference have  been  reported  in  all  the  papers.  Finally,  I  desire  as 
Minister  of  Internal  Affairs  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  two  gentlemen  in  particular;  they  are  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  and 
Mr.  G.  P.  Newton.  And  here  may  I  tell  you  that  long  before  Mr.  Hurst 
Seager  appeared  on  the  scene  in  connection  with  town-planning  my 
Department,  under  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Don,  were  watching  carefully 
the  development  of  this  movement,  and  that  when  I  first  called  for  a 
full  record  of  town-planning  proposals  and  schemes  I  found  a  large  file 
awaiting  my  investigation  in  which  every  movement,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  had  been  carefully  followed  ready  for  study,  and  so  when  the 
Town-planning  Associations  waited  upon  me  some  two  or  three  years 
ago  you  did  not  find  me  altogether  unprepared. 

A  Voice. — You  have  learned  a  lot  since  then. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Russell.— I  admit  it,  and  so  have  you.  and,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  are  all  learning,  and  the  things  that  one  learns  most 
frequentlv  in  politics  are  the  things  you  cannot  do.  However.  I  desire 
to  say  that  in  Mr.  Newton  I  have  had  a  most  able  lieutenant  in  pre- 
paring material,  and  when  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  appeared  on  the  scene  the 
Government  felt  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  accept  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Town-planning  Associations  and  arrange  for  Mr.  Seager 
to  go  to  Brisbane,  where  he  went  as  the  official  representative  of  the 
New  Zealand  Government,  and  what  he  saw  and  learned  at  Brisbane  has 
resulted  in  this  Conference  in  New  Zealand.     And  now  may  I  say  a  few 
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words  with  regard  to  the  Conference  itself.      Allow  me  to  say  at  once  that* 
it   has   in   its   importance,    in   the   strength   of    its   deliberations,    and    in 
the   ability   that   has   been   shown    in    discussion    far   exceeded   my   most 
sanguine  expectations.      I   agree  with  what  Mr.   Parr  has  said  to-night, 
that  the  effect  of  this  Conference  will  be  a  large  step   forward  not  onlv 
in   connection    with   town-planning    as    a    science,    but    in   those   broader 
and   deeper  questions  which  arise  out  of   it — viz.,   the  happiness   of  the 
people   and   the   lifting-up   of   the   whole   ideal   of   the   social   life   of   the 
country.      I   feel  that  many   who  have  attended   this  Conference  will   go 
back   to  their  homes   and  that  in   their  positions   as   Mayors   and   Coun- 
cillors and  in  other  capacities  they  will  every  one  of  them  take  a  great 
thought   with  them,   and  that  there  will  be  a  closer   watch   with   regard 
to  municipal  matters  in  the  checking  of  things  that  are  wrong   and  in 
the    development    of    things    that    are    right    than    there    has    ever    been 
before.      That  will  be  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  important  results  of 
the   Conference.      I    hope    also,    ladies    and   gentlemen,    that    before   very 
long   other    Conferences   will   be   called   in   the   provincial   centres.      This 
one   is    a    national   one,    but   I   see   no   reason   whatever   why   wathin    the 
next  six  months  there  should  not  be  a   similar  Conference  in  Auckland 
to  which   delegates  can  be  asked   from   all  over  the  country,   And  where 
especial    emphasis   will    be   given    as   regards   the    Provincial    District   of 
Auckland.      The    same    may   be    done    in    Canterbury,    and    the    same    in 
Otago,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  ready  a  year  hence  for  another  National 
Conference,   which   will   have  still  greater   j^ower   and    influence,    and   do 
more  than  this  one  can  effect.      Now,  with  regard  to  the  very  important 
resolutions   that   have   been    passed    in    this    Conference.      It    will   be   my 
duty  as  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Conference  to  bring  those  resolu- 
tions before  the   full   Cabinet   for    its   decision,    and   at   an   early   date   I 
shall   bring    before   the    Cabinet   the   question    of   the    appointment    of    a 
Town-planner  without  waiting  for  Parliament   (Applause),   knowing  full 
well  that  Cabinet  can  out  of  "  Unauthorized  "  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment,  and  that   Parliament  will,   of  course,  ratify  whatever  action  may 
have   been   taken    in    exactly   the   same   way    as   in    other   matters.      Pro- 
posals  have   been    submitted    regarding   the   housing   problem    and    other 
matters  of  a  similar  character,  and  these  will  all  be  brought  before  the 
full   Cabinet   for   its   decision   at  the  earliest   possible   date.      I   may   add 
before  I  sit  down  that  there  are  one  or  two  points  that  have  given  me 
special  pleasure  in  connection  with  the  Conference,   and  may  I  say  the 
one  that   has   most   impressed   me   has  been   the   influence   of   the   women 
delegates,   and  the   intellectual   power  that  they   have  shown   throughout 
the   discussions  that   have  taken    place   in   this   Conference.      (Applause.) 
The   day  when   women   were   regarded   as  fitted  to  take  but   the   meaner 
part    in    public    life    has,    I    believe,    disappeared;     and    I    have    a    very 
distinct  recollection  that  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the  Right 
Hon.    Mr.    Massey   gave    practically    a    pledge   that    the   disabilities   that 
prevent  women  taking  a   part  in  the  Parliament  of  the  country  wnll  be 
removed,    and    if   that    is   done,   then,    ladies   and   gentlemen,    it    will   be 
entirely  within  the  discretion   of  the  electors  to  say  they  will  select  one 
or   more   of   the    able   women    of   the  country   to   specially   represent   the 
women    of    New   Zealand    in    Parliament.      That    will   be   entirely    within 
the  discretion  of  the  constituencies.      And  now  a  word  or  two  with  regard 
to   the   publication    of   the   proceedings   of   this   Conference.      I   have   de- 
termined  that  the   report   of   the   work   that   has  been    done  here   is   not 
to  be  printed  in  the  form  of  one  of  those  dignified  foolscap  folios — blue- 
liooks — but  that  it  is  to  be  issued  as  a  handbook  of  portable  size — the  same 
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The   report    will   be   a    book   you    can    carry    with   you    and   read    in   the 
train,   and  so  on.      I  think  this  desirable  because  there  has  not  been   a 
paper,  and  possibly  not  a  speech,  delivered  before  this  Conference  which 
is  not  worthy   of   being  placed  on   iDermanent  record   as  the  opinions  of 
people  at   this  dale  regarding  the  great  questions  of  town-planning  and 
housing.      That  has   therefore  been   decided.      Now,   one   word   regarding 
the   small   part    1   have   been    able   to   take.      I    regret   that   the   pressure 
of  official  work  has  been  so  great   during  the  last   few  days  that   I  have 
only    been    able    at    occasional    times    to    attend    the    Conference.     The 
work  of  great  Departments  such  as  I  control  is  going  on   all  the  time, 
and   one  can   only  now   and  then   escape  for   a  short  time  from  the  toll 
of  work  required.      I  thank  Mr.   Parr  for  the  kindly  references  he  has 
made  to  myself.      He  and  I  have,   I  think,   always  had  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  one  another's  demerits.      Mr.   Parr  gave  you  a  hint  that  it  may 
not    be   my    duty   to   try    to    pilot   the   Town-planning    Bill   through   the 
House.     We  live  in  times  when  the  politics  of  the  country  may  develop 
a  chaotic   state.      The  National  Government,   of  which   I   am  a  member, 
was  formed   for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  country  to  help   to  win  the 
war.      The  war  has  been  won,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Government  who  are 
now    absent   are   expected   to   return    in   the  course   of   the   next   two,    or 
at  the  outside  three,  months,  and  perhaps  when  they  return  the  coalition 
which   now   exists  may   separate  and   the   political   parties   resolve  them- 
selves into  constant  elements.      I  am  not  here  to  make  a  political  speech 
or  to  express  an  opinion  one  way  or  another  with  regard  to  the  future 
politics  of  the  country;    I   am  merely  dealing  with  the  possibility  that 
some  one  else  may  have  the  responsibility  of  piloting  the  measure  through, 
and  in  that  case  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  am  in  the  House  my  assistance 
will  be  given  to  whoever  may  be  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  that  I  shall 
help    in    placing   the   measure   on   the   statute-book   to   the   extent   that    1 
am  able.      I  want  to  say  just  one  word  as  to  what  was  said  by  my  friend 
Mr.     Atkinson.       Mr.    Atkinson    in    the    course    of    his    speech    made    a 
humorous    reference   to   the    politician.      Now,    ladies    and    gentlemen,    I 
know   that   was   only   meant   for   pure   fun,    because   if   it  was   meant   as 
anything   else   I    should    not   take   any   notice   of   it ;    but   so   far   as   the 
reference  itself,  which  you  laughed  at,  is  concerned,  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is  regrettable  that  there  are  so  frequently  jokes,  and  sometimes  sneers, 
with   regard  to  men  who  give  up   a   good   deal  to  engage   in   the  jiublic 
life   of  the   Dominion.      (Hear,   hear.)     If   any  one  thinks  that  being   a 
Minister  of  the  Crown   is   "  all  beer  and  skittles  "   he  knows  very  little 
about  the  job.      I  have  been  a  hard  worker  all  my  life,  but  never  in  my 
life  have  I  had  the  strenuous  work   and  the  great  responsibility  that   I 
have  had  during  the  last  four  years.      Personally,  I  am  looking  anxiously 
for  a  little  rest,  and  so  when  Mr.  Atkinson  dropped  his  little  joke  about 
politicians — well.   I  can  only  say  that  he  forgot  that  he  was  one  himself 
once,    and   there   I   leave   itl     I    now   thank   you    all   for   the   manner   in 
which  you  have  assisted  to  make  this  Conference  a  great  success,   and  I 
declare  it  closed.      I  propose  now  to  ask  you  to  sing  the  National  Anthem. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  "  God  save  the  King  !  " 
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APPENDIX. 


PAPERS   RECEIVED  TOO   LATE   FOR   PRESENTATION  TO  THE 

CONFERENCE. 


PAPER  OX  MUNICIPAL  TOWN-PLANXIXG  SCHEMES. 

A  Discussion  of  the  Municip.\l  Town-planning  Scheme  and  its 
Ramifications  in  dealing  with  the  Problems;  of  Local  Government 
IN  X^Ew  Zealand  and  Australia. 

By  Charles  C.  Reade,  Government  Towii-})laiiiier.  South  Austraiia, 
Associate  Town-planning  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and  member  of 
tlie  American   City-planning   Institute. 

The  free  use  of  the  term  "  town  (or  city)  planning  scheme  "  on  this  side 
of  the  world  has  led  to  some  confusion  of  idea  in  respect  to  what  is 
actually  implied.      This,  of  course,  varies  in  different  countries. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  paper  is — 

{!.)  To  emphasize  the  difference  in  function  between  municipal  town 

(or   city)    planning    and    mimicipal    housing    (or    garden    city) 

schemes ; 
(2.)  To   illustrate  and  explain   different  types  of  municipal  town   (or 

city)  planning  schemes;   and 
(3.)  To  indicate  broadly  their  utility  and  application  in  dealing  with 

problems  of  local  government  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Both  municipal  and  garden  city  housing  schemes  obviously  serve  a 
different  j^urpose  from  the  municipal  town-planning  scheme  proper, 
which,  although  it  may  include  provision  for  either,  aims  primarily  at 
a  different  objective — viz.,  the  planning  and  development,  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  of  land  either  for  rural  or  urban  purposes  with  the 
object  of — 

(a.)  Making  suitable  provision   for  traffic,   means  of  communication. 

access,  and  convenience  generally ; 
(/>.)   Classifying  and  using  land  for  any   industrial,   social,  building, 

rural,  or  other  jjurpose; 
(r.)   Securing  proper  sanitary  and  liygienic  conditions,   amenity,  and 

welfare  generally  ;  and 
{(/.)  Tlicreby  obviating  old  mistakes  in  new  areas,  sucli  as  lack  or 
excess  of  adequate  road-space,  depreciation  of  rateable  or  resi- 
dential values,  or  other  civic  errors  entailing  heavy  financial 
burdens  and  inconvenience  upon  the  taxpayers  and  public 
generally. 

With  tliese  objects  in  view  the  responsible  authority  may  in  some 
cases  make  provision  for  the  replanning  and  reconstruction  or  the  redis- 
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tribution  of  the  area,  or  i)articular  ownerslui)s  contained  tiierein, 
according  as  circumstances  permit  and  those  concerned  can  agree  upon. 
To  attain  these  objects  the  ambit  of  municipal  (or  city)  phuining 
schemes  must  be  and  is  usually  very  comprehensive  in  the  matters  that 
may  be  dealt  with  therein,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  scheme  being  duly 
authorized*  But  between  difierent  countries  there  are  different  varia- 
tions in  the  types  of  schemes  usually  employed.  These  variations  or  types 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  — 

Types  of  Town-planning  Schemes. 

(1.)  Xew  towns,  including  garden  cities  or  villages,  separate  from  and 
independent  of  any  existing  town  or  city. 

(Not  specifically  controlled  by  town-planning  legislation  in 
any  country.) 

(2.)  Existing  towns  and  their  extensions,  comprising — 

(a.)  Municipal  town  (or  city)  planning  schemes  applicable 
to  all  classes  of  land  and  making  provision  for  the  replanning 
and  improvement  of  existing  areas,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
planning of  new  districts  required  for  future  urban  or 
suburban  use. 

(Applied  generally  in  continental  countries,  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  Canada,  and  United  States.) 

(6.)  Municipal  town-planning  schemes  applying  only  to 
"  land  in  course  of  development  or  likely  to  be  used  for  build- 
ing purposes."  (Part  II — British  Housing  and  Town-planning 
Act,  1909.  See  proposed  amendments  under  the  Housing  and 
Town-planning  Bill,  1919.) 

(c.)  Municipal  town  (or  city)  planning  schemes  which  in- 
clude provision  for  "zoning  and  districting"  with  the  object 
of  regulating  building  and  classifying  all  parts  of  a  town  or 
city  into  different  and  separate  districts  for  residential, 
shopping,  industrial,  commercial,  or  other  public  purposes,  in- 
cluding new  harbours,  passenger  or  other  railways,  goods 
yards,  noxious  or  other  trades,  water  and  sewage  works,  &c. 

(Applied  in  continental  countries,  United  States,  Canada, 
and  in  part  Britain.) 

(d.)  Municipal  town-planning  schemes  which  include — 

(i.)  Special  provisions  for  the  adjustment  of  owners' 

boundaries  (applied   as  above)  ; 
(ii.)  The  replanning  and  redistribution  of  lands  held 
by  different  owners,  the  size  and  shape  of  whose 
holding   renders  good   subdivisional   planning 
in   individual  cases  impracticable;    and 
(iii.)  The  control  of  or  the  replanning  and  rectifica- 
tion  of   subdivisional   plans   relating  to  land 
not  yet  developed  or  but  sparsely  built  upon. 
(Applied    in    continental  countries,    India, 
and  Canada.) 


*  See  First  Schedule,  South  Australian  Town-planning  and  Housing  BiU,  1916. 
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DlFTEliKNCES    TO    BK    NOTED. 

In  respect  to  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted — 

(1.)  'I'hat  existing  town-planning  legislation  overseas,  curiously 
enough,  lays  down  no  specific  clauses  governing  the  control, 
location,  planning,  &c.,  of  new  towns  or  cities  as  distinct  from 
new  subdivisions,  an  omission  of  importance  which  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  should  repair. 

(2.)  That  schemes  under  the  British  Act,  1909.  do  not  include  land 
or  areas  already  built  upon,  except  only  in  special  cases  by 
permission  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  (Tlie  amending 
Housing  and  Town-jjlanning  Bill,  19 li),  enables  tlie  Couucil  to 
prepare  a  town-planning  scheme  witli  reference  to  any  land 
witliin  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlieir  area.) 

(3.)  That  city-improvement  schemes  affecting  such  areas  in  Great 
Britain  are,  as  a  rule,  carried  out  under  other  existing  Acts 
or  special  legislative  powers  granted  for  the  purpose  liv  Parlia- 
ment to  individual  municipalities,  whereas  European  countries. 
United  States,  Canada,  and  India  usually  provide  for  them 
in  town  (or  city)  planning  legislation  and  schemes. 

(4.)  That  municipal  town-planning  schemes  in  continental  countries, 
therefore,  are  wider  and  more  comprehensive  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  have  influenced  the  scope  of  American  city, 
Canadian,  and  Indian  town-planning  schemes  accordingly. 

From  the  above  it  follows  tliat  town-planning  schemes  in  European 
and  other  countries,  in  the  scojie  of  their  activities,  are  more  illuminating 
and  instructive  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  than  those  of  Great 
Britain.  In  countries  like  Italy  and  Germany,  where  town-planning 
schemes  and  operations  liave  gone  hand-in-hand  with  an  enormous  vogue 
in  uncontrolled  sj^eculation  in  land  and  building  values  for  fifty  years 
and  more,  the  most  disastrous  results  in  housing  have  followed.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  continental  town-planning  schemes  have 
sought  to  obtain  convenient  and  orderly  street  systems,  highly  organized 
industrial  facilities,  open  spaces,  &c.,  whilst  the  control  of  building 
operations  by  speculators  and  others  has  been  entirely  ineffective.  One 
result  is  that  widespread  tenement  slum  conditions,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  connnon  to  practically  all  European  cities.  In  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  garden-city  principle  of  limiting  the  number  of  dwellings  to 
the  acre  has  been  insisted  upon.  In  addition,  building  generally  within 
the  scheme  area  has  been  regulated  under  town-planning  with  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  results  for  all  concerned  than  could  have  been 
effected  under  existing  Imilding  Acts  or  by-laws.  Thus  the  evils  of 
haphazard  speculative  growths  have  been  corrected  under  town-planning 
without  check  or  hindrance  to  normal  development  and  enterprise. 

Uncontrolled  speculation  and  its  disastrous  results  upon  urban  life 
generally  have  also  been  experienced  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period  as  that  in  Europe,  and  conspicuous  amongst  these 
results  is  a  widespread  aggravation  of  the  evils  and  perils  of  tenement 
housing.  Altliough  Australia  and  New  Zealand  towns  and  cities  have 
spread  rapidly  under  similar  methods  of  development  in  recent  years, 
and  housing-conditions  have  suffered  badly  in  consequence,  hitherto  small- 
ness  of  population  has  largely  prevented  tenement  housing  from  lieconiing 
an  economic  necessity  in  spite  of  the  natioiial  ti'adition   in  favour  of  the 
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one-family  liouse.  Unfortunately,  this  economic  necessity  lias  begun  to 
assert  itself.  Cities  like  Sydney  and  Melbourne  are  buildin<i'  tenement 
housinti'  and  residential  Hats  with  increasing  celerity.  As  growth  of 
population  occurs,  and  speculative  enterprise  in  residential  tenements 
increases.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  will  assuredly  suffer  uidess  steps 
are  taken  without  further  delay  to  adopt  preventive  measures  similar  to 
those  now  being  successfully  applied  in  England,  Canada,  and  elsewhere. 
That  is  the  immediate  local  adaptation  of  town-planning  schemes  having 
due  regard  to  the  experience  of  older  countries,  but  l)ased,  of  course,  upon 
local  conditions  and  necessities. 

DiFFEREXCM':    BETWEEN    OlD-    AND    XeW-WorLD    CiTIES. 

Emphasis  cannot  be  too  strongly  given  to  this  form  of  local  adapta- 
tion in  applying  the  municipal  town-planning  schemes  towards  the 
amelioration  of  existing  problems,  for  in  discussing  overseas  practice  and 
experience  of  older  lands  it  nuist  not  be  forgotten  that  the  New  Zealand 
and  Australian  town  or  city  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  those  of  older 
countries.  Town-development  on  this  side  of  the  world  at  present  is 
generally  more  open  in  the  suburbs  than  in  older  countries  whei'e  a 
larger  density  of  population  is  confined  to  a  more  compact  area.  This 
constitutes  an  important  difference  in  circumstances.  In  other  words,  a 
fundamental  economic  problem  which  faces  all  statutory  bodies  and 
Councils,  large  or  small,  is — how  can  expensive  public  services  such  as 
water,  sewers,  or  transportation  be  installed  and  maintained,  or  how 
shall  our  miles  of  suburban  roads  and  streets  be  constructed  and 
repaired  fi'om  year  to  year,  when,  comparatively  speaking,  we  have  less 
population  (and  therefore  less  i-evenue-producing  units)  scattered  thinly 
over  wider  and  more  expensive  urban  or  sul>url)an  areas  than  those  of 
Old-World  towns  or  cities? 

The  answer  is  certainly  not  in  insisting  upon  every  road  being  either 
66  ft.  wide  or  even  40  ft.  (as  in  South  Australia),  irrespective  of  wdiether 
its  function  is  that  of  an  arterial,  secondary,  or  residential  street;  nor. 
again,  by  requiring  that  such  roads  shall  be  constructed  up  to  full 
strength  irrespective  of  whether  the  capital  cost  in  outlay  and  annual 
maintenance  involves  too  high  a  charge  for  the  adjoining  property  or 
the  ratepayers  to  bear.  The  solution  of  the  problems,  moreover,  will  not 
be  reached  by— 

(a.)  Insistence  upon  checkerboard  or  gridiron  subdivisional  planning 
and  straight-line  streets  irrespective  of  the  topographical  or 
physical  features  of  the  site,  or  the  fact  that  it  might  cost  a 
few  pounds  more  to  survey  or  lay  out  town-extensions  in  such 
a  way  that  the  plan  will'  fit  the  site,  and  that  the  site  will 
not  have  to  be  cut  about  at  enormous  expense  to  fit  the  plan, 
as,  for  instance,  in  parts  of  suburban  Auckland  and  Welling- 
ton, or  Sydney  and  Brisbane. 
(h.)  Endeavouring  to  regulate  town-extensions  l)y  approving  subdivi- 
sional plans  which  in  most  cases  have  reference  only  to  the 
separate  areas  of  each  individual  owner  irrespective  of  his 
neighbour  or  the  requirements  of  the  district  in  drainage, 
communication,  and  other  public  necessities. 

The  spreading-out  of  our  towns  in  many  respects  is  an  advantage, 
not    a    defect,    although    it    now    involves    increasingly    serious    economic 
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difficulties.  Old-World  cities  are  invariably  congested,  and  whatever 
advantages  they  gain  in  consequence  are  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
enormous  waste  of  national  and  social  resources  due  to  overcrowding  in 
both  new  and  old  areas.  One  of  the  anomalies  of  urban  life  on  this  side 
of  the  world  is  that,  despite  more  open  development  generally,  over- 
crowding and  slum  conditions  exist  in  all  our  cities,  and  especially 
during  the  war  have  these  conditions  increased  in  ratio  to  the  widespread 
shortage  in  housing.  Unfortunately,  the  economic  difficulties  of  public 
bodies  and  ratepayers  arising  from  the  scattered  and  hajdiazard  nature 
of  suburban  extensions  are  on  the  increase. 

Similarity  of  Problems  in  New  Countries. 
Wliatever  other  causes  may  be  at  work  it  is  indisputable  that  most 
of  our  urban  difficulties,  economic  or  social,  clearly  arise  from  and  are 
being  aggravated  by  our  antiquated  and  unscientific  methods  of  control- 
ling and  reo-ulating  development  in  existinsi  as  well  as  future  areas. 
These  difficulties  are  almost  identical  with  similar  problems  in  Canada. 
where  the  general  conditions  of  town  and  city  growth  correspond  closely 
to  those  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  In  all  three  countries  uncon- 
trolled speculation  in  suburban  lands  has  been  and  is  rife.  Under  the 
process  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  originally  productive  and  adjacent 
to  all  important  towns  and  cities,  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation 
and  cut  up  into  town  allotments,  which  remain  unproductive.  In  many 
instances  they  exist  on  paper  only,  or  are  but  sparsely  developed  or 
built  upon.  Thus  these  rapidly  increasing  urban  agglomerations  of 
the  Xew  World  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  serious  loss  in  primary 
production  of  market  or  other  produce,  simultaneously  with  enormously 
increased  expense  in  seeking  to  provide  and  maintain  effective  towns  and 
cities. 

Canadian  Town-pi.anning  Schemes  and  By-laws. 

But  Canada,  in  conunon  with  other  countries,  has  legalized  the 
municipal  town-planning  scheme  with  a  view  to  remedying  existing  evils 
as  well  as  preventing  their  further  repetition  in  new  areas.  Eight  out 
of  nine  provinces  have  passed  town-planning  Acts,  prepared  on  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Thomas  Adams.*  Housing  and  Town-plannincr 
Adviser  to  the  Commission  of  Conservation — a  permanent  body  of  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  advise  on  all  questions 
relating  to  the  conservation  of  national  life  and  resources. 

Tlie  first  Canadian  legislation  (Town-planning  Act.  1912.  Nova 
Scotia)  was  closely  copied  from  the  British  legislation  (1900)  without 
proper  adaptation  or  a  sufficient  examination  or  appreciation  of  local 
circumstances  beforehand.  This  was  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Federal 
Housing  and  Town-planning  Adviser.  The  result  was  that  difficulties 
had  to  be  overcome  before  this  and  other  Acts  could  become  operative. 
The  British  restriction  confining  municipal  town-planning  schemes  to 
land  in  course  of  development  or  likely  to  be  used  for  building  purposes 
— restrictions  that  nowadays  is  the  subject  of  much  criticism — was 
wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  problems  ca\)sed  bv  the  straggling  and 
scattered  nature  of  the  suburban  growths.  Many  acres  of  speculative 
subdivisions  existing   on   paper   only   required   not   preplanning  but   re- 

*  Follow.  Survcvors'  Tristitution  :  Pcast  President.  Town-plannintr  Tnstitnte  of  Oreat 
Britain,  and  member  of  the  Ameriean  Citv-planninc:  Institute;  also  late  Town-plannino; 
Inspector,  Local  (Jovemment  Board,  and  first  Secretary  of  the  Harden  Cities  and  Town 
Planning  Association. 
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plauniiiy-.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  smaller  towns  growing  under 
the  impulse  of  national  development  were  often  unable  either  to  obtain 
or  afford  the  necessary  professional  assistance  for  preparing  town  plans 
and  schemes.  They  required  also  to  be  properly  instructed  in  under- 
taking the  procedure  involved.  To  meet  these  and  other  difficulties  the 
Planning  and  Development  Brancli  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation 
undertook  the  work  of  advising  Provincial  Governments  in  respect  to 
legislation  and  administration,  and  instructing  municipal  and  puljlic 
bodies  in  the  procedure  and  technique  of  town-planning  schemes  pro- 
moted thereunder.      The  results  are  that — 

(a.)  Control  by  a  Central  Government  technical  authoritv  or  depart- 
ment, similar  in  purpose  and  function  to  the  Department  of 
Town-planning  in  South  Australia,  has  been  approved. 

(b.)  Town-planning  schemes  have  been  authorized  or  are  in  course  of 
preparation  providing  for  "  replanning  "  as  well  as  "  pre- 
planning," as  indicated  above. 

Also,  witli  a  view  to  meeting  the  special  urban  difficulties  peculiar 
to  new  countries  in  course  of  development,  a  further  innovation  has  been 
made,  viz., — 

(c.)  Town-planning  by-laws,  which  do  not  necessarily  repuire  the 
preparation  of  a  plan  as  in  (&),  but  can  be  applied  imme- 
diately to  regulate  subdivisions  and  development  on  town- 
planning  lines,  until  such  time  as  the  slower  process  of 
preparing  and  carrying  out  schemes  becomes  practicable. 

The  town-planning  by-laws  are  more  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary 
measure  adapted  to  meet  local  exigencies  where  the  preparation  of  a 
scheme  may  not  immediately  be  feasible.  As  such  they  can  be  super- 
seded and  replaced  by  the  municipal  scheme  at  any  time  according  as 
the  more  elastic  provisions  and  more  comprehensive  methods  of  the 
scheme  are  found  necessary  for  the  application  of  planning  and  develop- 
ment.* 

New  Zealand  or  Australia,   no  doubt,  will  not  be  unready  to  appre- 
ciate the  practical  utility  of  this  elastic  adjustment  of  function  between — 
(1.)  The   immediate  control   and   regulation   of   subdivisions   and   de- 
velopment  in    new   or   existing   areas  on   town-planning   lines; 
and 
(2.)  (a.)  Replanning  and  rectification  of  defective  subdivisional  plans 
by  agreement  amongst  owners  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  a  duly  authorized  scheme;    or 
(6.)  The  preplanning  and  development  of  town  or  city  extensions 
in  place  of  haphazard  and  anarchic  growths  unrelated  to 
both  public  and  private  necessities. 

Is  THE  Municipal  Scheme  feasible  ? 
In  the  absence  of  proper  legislation  there  can  be  no  direct  evidence 
to  demonstrate  bv  actual  example  that  the  substitution  of  the  municipal 
town-planning  scheme  and  its  ramifications  will  effect  important  reforms 
in  the  direction  of  conserving  and  increasing  the  economic  and  social 
utility  of  our  towns  and  cities.      Until  town-planning  is  established  by 

*The  difference  between  town-planning  by-laws  and  schemes  and  their  application 
to  local  conditions  is  dealt  with  bv  the  writer  in  the  report  published  by  the  bouth 
Australian  Government  relating  to  Town-planning  and  Housing  BilJ,  IJU). 
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law  ill  Australian  States  or  New  Zealand,  and  opportunities  are  thereby 
given  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  municipal  town-planning  scheme, 
discussion  on  the  point  appears  to  be  premature.  On  more  tliaii  one  occa- 
sion, however,  the  Soutli  Australian  Department  of  Town-planning  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  (as  others  liave  done)  that  "planning"  instead 
of  "subdividing"  land  means  to  the  individual  owner  as  well  as  to  the 
municipality  and  the  State  a  gain  in  financial  resources  as  well  as  an 
increase  in  urban  efficiency.*  In  otlier  words,  "planning  "  in  place  of 
"  subdividing,"  skilfully  applied,  means — 

(a.)  Less  lengtli  of  roads,  streets,  and  public  services  to  construct  and 

maintain,  wnth  an  increase  of  efficiency  in  traffic  facilities  and 

distribution;    and 
{/>.)    Reservation  of  open  space  and  jmblic  sites  witliout  loss  in  saleable 

frontage,    but,    instead,    increase    in    increment    value    due    to 

better  environment. 

The  people  in  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere  wdio,  before  the  new 
Acts  became  operative,  said  that  municipal  town-planning  schemes  regu- 
lating the  development  of  land  held  separately  by  different  owners,  large 
or  small,  were  impossible  or  would  result  in  loss  to  the  individual  proved 
that  they  were  incaj^able  of  forming  a  competent  opinion.  Loss  or 
damage  arising  from  injury  was  met  by  compensation,  and  compensa- 
tion was  balanced  by  betterment.  Those  wlio  claimed  that  town-planning 
schemes  meant  an  increased  expense  were  false  prophets  to  whom  recog- 
nition in  their  own  land  hap))ily  was  denied.  The  results  from  British 
municipal  town-planning  schemes  authorized  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  ordinary  suburban  districts  adjacent  to  existing  towns  or 
cities  (or  in  rural  districts  remote  from  either)  have  clearly  showni  that, 
compared  with  the  earlier  system,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  town-extensions  or  garden  villages  is  practicable, 
with  distinct  advantage  to  the  landowner  as  well  as  to  the  community. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  regulate  such  developments  by  hard- 
and-fast  clauses  either  in  Acts  of  Parliament  or  municipal  by-laws,  as 
we  seek  to  do  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to-day,  entails  serious  loss 
and  waste  in  public  resources,  which,  of  course,  can  only  be  met  by 
those  who  pay  rates  and  taxes,  directly  or  indirectly. 

To  take  a  case  in  point  compare  tlie  following  : — 

Before  the  Town-pi, axnixo  Act  (1909). 
Cof^f   of  Sfreef-irif/eni/if/)^   in    Enfjhind. 
During  the  ten  years  prior  to   1909   Birmingham   ratepayers,    in 
order   to   widen   a   few   streets   to   relieve   isolated    parts   where 
traffic  was  badly  congested,  spent — 
£800,000. 

Since  187")  Sheffield  for  similar  purposes  spent — 
£2,000,000 

Since   1864  Liverpool  to  acquire  land,   demolisli   slums,    and  pro- 
vide 2.747  dwellings  has  spent — 
£1,135,041. 

The  loss  entails  an  annual  charge  of  £37,000. 


*  See  "  Report  to  the  New  Zealand  Government  on  Second  Australian  Town- 
planning  ("onfcrenre  and  Exhibition,"  by  S.  Hurst  Seager,  F.R.I.B.A.— a  lucid  and 
illuminating  record  with  special  reference  to  local  conditions. 
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After  the  Town-planning  Act  (1909). 
Huislip-Xorfhwood  Town-planning  Scheme. 

Xortli-west  London   (outLT  area). 

Aiea.    5,750   acres   (9    square   miles).      Maxiumm    density,    twelve   liouses 
per  acre.      Heiglit  of  liiiildings,  66  ft. 

Where  there   are   eight   houses   per   acre   and   over,    heiglit   limited   to 
two  stories. 

SPECIAL  AREAS  FOR  SHOPS,  FACTORIES,  AND  AVAREHOUSES. 

Space    about     Buildings. — Shop,    one-half    of    site    to    be    built    on. 
Houses  (one  story),  one-third;    two  stories,  one-quarter. 

Advertisement  Hoardings. — Excluded,  except  by  permission. 

Building-line  Minimum. — 80  ft.   between  houses. 

Council  makes  all  streets  and  charges  cost  of  same  on  land  adjoining. 

OPEN    SPACES. 

Owners  gave  up  free  -"^-^O  open  spaces  (154  acres)  in  return  for  otlier 
advantages. 

Council  purchased  59  acres  (£84  per  acre). 
Cost  of  preparing  whole  .scheme,  under  £1,000. 

Main  Points  summarized. 

The  points  dealt  with  herein  are  intended  to  suggest  that,  so  far  as 
local  conditions  are  concerned,  the  scope  and  function  of  the  municipal 
town-planning  scheme  (including  town-planning  by-laws)  should  clearly 
include — 

{(i.)  Planning,  conservation,   development,   and  reconstruction  of  new 
or    existing    areas   to    secure   the   highest    economic    and    social 
advantage; 
(//.)  Replanning    and    redistribution    as    aforesaid,    including    rectifi- 
cation    in     and    around    existing    towns    and    cities    of    areas 
already  subdivided  Init   which   at   present   remain   undeveloped 
and  unproductive; 
(c.)  Provision   for   "zoning"   and   "districting."   with  the  object  of 
classifying  towns  or  cities  into  separate  districts  for  residen- 
tial,   shopping,   commercial,    industrial,    productive,    or    other 
purposes,   and  regulating  building  therein   accordingly; 
(d.)  Conservation    and   encouragement   of   the   use   of    land    in   or    ad- 
joining towns   and  cities   for   agricultural    industries   or   other 
forms  of  rural  production ; 
{e.)   Ensuring  that  in  all  municipal  schemes  proper  provision  is  made 
for  the  housing  and  welfare  of  all  classes  of   the  community; 
also 
(/.)   Pending  the  preparation  of  such  schemes  or  by-laws,   immediate 
town-planning  control  of  (i)  new  towns  and  their   extensions, 
and  (ii)  subdivisions  or  resubdivisions. 
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Whether  provisions  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  funds  are  to 
be  obtained  and  houses  erected  should  be  part  of  a  scheme  or  the  Act 
itself,  or  whether  such  should  be  dealt  with  under  separate  legislation. 
is  open  to  discussion.  A  "  Housing  Section  "  (Part  III)  was  included 
in  the  South  Australian  Town-planning  and  Housing  Bill.  1916.  as 
the  Government  of  the  day  had  already  purchased  land  for  a  garden 
suburb.  In  view  of  the  subsequent  developments  in  repatriation,  how- 
ever, it  is  now  felt  that  housing,  whether  for  soldiers  or  civilians,  should 
be  treated  as  a  separate  measure. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  added  that  the  measure  proposed  in  1916 
passed  the  South  Australian  House  of  Assembly  that  year,  and  was  be- 
fore the  Legislative  Council  when  party  political  upheavals  caused  it 
to  be  deferred.  It  has  now  been  redrafted  with  a  view  to  meeting 
subsequent  changes  of  circumstances,  including  the  making  of  town- 
planning  a  separate  Department  of  State.  The  new  measure  will  be 
introduced  to  the  South  Australian  Parliament  this  year  l)y  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  "  Town-planning  and  Depelopment  Bill."  and 
town-planning  schemes  thereunder  will  be  based  upon  the  underlying 
principles  dealt  with  in  this  paper.  The  different  divisions  of  the  draft 
legislation  which,  at  the  time  of  writing,  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
Government  are  likely  to  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Division  I. — Town-planning  Department  and  Local  Town- 
planning  Committee,  comprising  municipal 
and  technical  representatives  (to  be  appointed 
by  and  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Council  or 
Councils  concerned). 
II. — Procedure  anterior  to  the  preparation  of  town- 
planning  by-laws  and  schemes. 
III. — Town-planning    Ijy-laws    and    schemes,    iind    their 

respective  scope  and  functions. 
lY. — Financial  and  other  provisions  relating  to  town- 
planning  by-laws  and  schemes. 
V. — Preparation    and   adoption   of  town-planning  by- 
laws and  schemes. 
VI. — Approval  of  town-planning  by-laws  and  schemes. 
VII. — Carrying  out  town-planning  orders. 
VIII. — Settlement  or  determination   of  dispute. 
IX. — Responsible  authority  or  authorities  in   default. 

(2.)  New  towns  and  subdivisions:  — 

Division   I. — Planning    and    development    of    new    towns    and 
extensions    to    existing    towns    laid    out    by    the 
State. 
II. — Town-planning    control    of    subdivisions    and    re- 
subdivisions. 
(3.)  General  :— 

Division   I. — Acquisition  of  lands  and  compensation. 
II. — Miscellaneous. 

Wliether  the  proposed  Bill  for  New  Zealand  sliould  be  reviewed  from 
these  or  other  points  of  view  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  the  present  Con- 
ference to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 
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PAPER  ON  THE  PRESENT  POSITION  WITH  REGARD  TO  HOUSING 
AND  TOWN-PLANNING  IN   BRITAIN. 

By  A.   G.  Walleu. 

Tlie  present  situation  in  the  Home  country  is  interesting  to  New 
Zealand,  especially  as  to  the  housing  and  town-planning  situation.  We 
may  gather  much  instruction  for  our  use,  both  as  to  what  we  should  do 
and  as  to  wliat  we  should  avoid;  therefore  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  the 
condition  of  Britain  as  regarding  housing  and  town-planning.  In  a 
paper  one  can  only  very  barely  touch  this  huge  question.  I  shall  not  go 
into  details.  If  you  wish  to  inform  yourselves  on  these  you  will  find 
them  in  the  many  recent  reports  of  Government  inquiries,  and  in  tlie  ex- 
tending literature  which  is  growing  around  the  subject. 

The  calamity  of  war  has  impeded  us  in  all  our  proper  activities. 
But  the  times  are  also  accentuating  the  jDressing  need  for  more  and 
better  housing.  The  war,  let  us  hope,  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  and 
if  it  wakens  us  and  allows  us  to  rel)uild  tlie  world  in  a  better  way  it 
will  have  had  a  salutary  effect. 

The  war  to  many  of  us  younger  people  who  have  happened  to  siirvive 
with  the  use  of  our  faculties  has  been  the  solemn  crisis  which  has  brought 
to  us  the  experience  of  "conversion."  Our  eyes  are  opened  to  the  fine 
possibilities  within  us  to  create  a  beautiful  society.  We  are  to  be 
soldiers  in  reconstruction.  No  difficulties  must  be  insuperable  for  us. 
We  are  to  study  conditions  as  we  find  them,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  tactical  opportunities  which  may  present  themselves.  Of  course, 
we  are  often  despondent  over  the  difficulties  all  around  us,  but  these 
despairs  are  showing  us  reality,  so  that  we  may  become  confirmed 
optimists  and  emerge  triumpiiant.  If  we  did  not  sometimes  experience 
des])air  we  should  never  be  able  to  accomplish.  This  thought  of  accom- 
plishing naturally  turns  our  attention  to  the  Old  Country.  She  has 
suffered  from  war  to  a  gi-eater  extent  than  the  Dominion  of  New  Zea- 
land. She  has  a  greater  debt  per  head  of  population,  and  more  men 
lost,  and  a  more  restricted  labour-supply.  Yet  New  Zealand  may  study 
her  practical  proposals  in  the  housing  line  with  benefit. 

Better  housing-accommodation  is  being  urged  in  England.  They  must 
have  a  stronger  and  better  people  than  before  to  make  good  after  the  war. 
The  housing  of  the  working-class  population  has  been,  as  a  whole,  a 
disgrace  to  Great  Britain  ever  since  the  "  industrial  revolution,"  when 
the  use  of  steam  was  discovered  and  modern  industrialism  changed  the 
habits  of  the  people. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  "  Housing  (Building-construction) 
Connnittee  Report  (Cd.  9191)  "  describes  the  effect  of  the  industrialism 
that  came  over   Britain   as  it  touches  the  housing  situation.      (Part   TX, 

"  In  considering  the  present  position  of  house-building  as  a  craft  or 
group  of  crafts  with  a  view  to  reporting  upon  economy  in  construction, 
we  think  it  well  to  recall  liow  the  position  has  been  reached,  for  no 
country  has  a  finer  tradition  in  reference  to  the  building  of  the  small 
house  than  our  own.  Yet  cottage-building  during  the  last  century  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  easy  job  of  the  building  trade,  requiring  neither 
skill  in  design  nor  science  in  erection.  Seeing  the  ease  with  which  local 
l)uilders   had   erected   successful  cottages  all  over  the  country  admirably 
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adapted  to  the  ideas  and  conditions  of  their  (hi v.  the  industrial  a^e 
when  it.  needed  to  carry  out  urban  housiny-  on  a  whok'sah'  scale  and 
under  quite  new  conditions,  entirely  overlooked  the  accuinulated  tradi- 
tions of  centuries  of  local  experience  which  had  guided  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  Old  Country  cottages  in  the  different  districts,  and 
which  had  evolved  those  many  beautiful  types  that  still  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  Hence  while  science  and  skill  were  devoted  in 
ever-increasing  measure  to  the  development  of  industrial  processes  no 
such  attention  was  paid  to  house-building.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
multiplicity  of  the  reciuireuients  of  human  life  to  l)e  provided  fur,  and 
the  diversity  of  materials,  processes,  and  skilled  labours  which  have 
to  be  assembled  and  combined,  each  in  its  due  order  and  under  the 
proper  conditions  which  alone  secure  success,  the  cottage  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  of  productions.  In 
tiie  alisence  of  traditional  skill  and  guidance,  which  rapidly  clianging 
conditions  have  largely  destroyed,  such  a  product  needs  scientific  study 
of  all  its  parts  and  thorough  organization  of  its  erection  if  a  result  at 
once  efficient  and  economical  is  to  be  secured." 

The  problem  of  the  small  house  in  Great  Britain  is  immense.  "  There 
are,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight  million  houses  falling  within  the  scope  of 
the  Rent  and  Mortgage  Interest  (War  Restrictions)  Acts.  (Report, 
Cd.  9235.)  These  houses  are  all  under  an  annual  rental  of  £35  in 
London,  of  £30  in  Scotland,  and  £26  elsewhere.  They  are  nearly  all 
built  in  dreary  rows,  crowded  together  without  proper  light  and  air, 
cramped  rooms  with  too  many  people  living  in  them.  The  Land  Inquiry 
Committee  estimated  that  in  1913  between  5  and  10  per  cent,  of  the 
population  were  living  in  slums.  In  Birmingham  there  are  probably 
between  forty  thousand  and  fifty  thousand  back-to-back  houses,  a  large 
number  of  which  are  in  courtyards  or  in  short  terraces  shut  in  behind 
houses  which  face  the  street.  Much  of  this  class  of  property  is  becoming 
worn  out,  and  as  a  result  ow^ners  are  to  an  ever-increasing  extent  lessen- 
ing their  expenditure  on  its  upkeep.  During  1912  there  were  926  houses 
represented  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

In  Scotland  the  conditions  are  even  worse  than  in  England.  "  Many 
houses  consist  of  one  room  or  two.  Insanitary  sites  for  houses  and 
villages;  insufficient  supply  of  water;  unsatisfactory  provision  of  drain- 
age; grossly  inadequate  provision  for  the  removal  of  refuse;  widespread 
absence  of  decent  sanitary  conveniences;  the  persistence  of  the  unspeak- 
ably filthy  privy-midden  in  many  of  the  mining-areas;  badly  con- 
structed, incurably  damp  labourers'  cottages  on  farms;  wdiole  townships 
unfit  for  human  occupation  in  the  crofting  counties  and  islands;  primi- 
tive and  casual  provision  for  the  many  seasonal  workers;  gross  over- 
crowding and  huddling  of  the  sexes  together  in  the  congested  industrial 
villages  and  towns;  occupation  of  one-room  liouses  by  large  families; 
groups  of  lightless  and  unventilated  houses  in  the  older  burghs;  clotted 
masses  of  .slums  in  the  great  cities;  .  .  .  ill-planned  liouses  that 
must  become  slums  in  a  few  years;  houses  converted  without  necessary 
sanitary  appliances  and  proper  adaptation  into  tenements  for  many 
families,  thus  intensifying  existing  evils;  streets  of  new  tenements  in 
the  towns  developed  with  the  minimum  of  regard  for  amenity."  This 
is  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Housing  m 
Scotland. 

10— Town-plauuing 
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Bad  as  the  condition  was  before  the  war  it  is  considerably  worse 
to-day.  Owing  to  lack  of  materials  and  labour,  and  the  acute  shortage 
of  houses,  it  has  been  difficult  for  local  autliorities  to  close  unfit  houses 
or  to  demand  that  repairs  be  carried  out. 

A  tenth  of  the  population  of  Britain  are  miners.  The  dwellings  they 
live  in  are  poorer  dwellings  than  most  of  those  of  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  "they  are  a  disgrace  to  civilization  "  according  to  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses t-o  the  Coal  Commission. 

There  are  impediments  in  the  way  to  reform.  The  high  price  of  land 
encourages  overcrowding.  The  stoppage  of  building  activity  due  to  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  materials,  which  are  becoming  scarce  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  under  the  control  of  private  monopolists,  all  tend  towards 
the  demand  of  a  "  scarcity  rent  "  from  the  poor.  This  is  part  of  the 
"  sweating  system." 

The  British  Government  passed  a  law  to  prevent  the  rise  of  rent 
during  the  war.  This  law  has  been  extended  for  a  further  period,  l)ut 
it  will  discourage  building,  because  it  will  not  pay  private  people  to 
sink  their  money  in  building. 

As  regards  the  housing  of  miners  the  following  quotation  from  one 
of  the  reports  of  the  Coal  Industry  Commission,  20th  March.  1919 
(Cmd.  85),  indicates  another  difficulty  which  could  be  overcome  by  (io- 
vernment  action  :  "  The  Chairman  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of 
the  Scottish  colliery  companies,  speaking  to  his  shareholders  this  very 
month,  observed  that  they  had  been  asked  why,  seeing  the  company 
was  so  prosperous,  they  did  not  do  more  for  their  employees.  His  answer 
was  that  they  were  members  of  the  Coalowners'  Association,  and  had 
to  act  loyally  with  the  other  companies.  Some  of  the  other  concerns 
could  not  possibly  pay  better  wages."  But  this  results  in  allowing  a 
special  profit,  running  up,  as  has  been  proved  to  us  by  the  official 
figures,  in  some  cases  to  no  less  than  12s.  per  ton.  to  enrich  (except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  reclaimed  in  taxation)  the  proprietors  of  tlie  better  mines. 

The  rise  in  wages  of  the  miners  and  better  housing  wliicli  tliey  could 
then  afford  to  pay  an  economic  rent  for,  it  is  quite  possible,  will  be 
met  by  the  nationalization  of  mines  and  railways,  which  is  very  strongly 
becoming  to  be  demanded  by  the  two  or  three  million  workers  who 
are  organized  in  tlie  combine  of  the  three  largest  trade-unions  in  Eng- 
land— the  engineers,  railwaymen,  and  miners.  This  would  equalize  the 
high-paying  and  the  low-paying  mines,  and  also  get  rid  of  the  great 
cost  of  too  much  handling  between  producer  and  ultimate  consumer. 
The  Coal  Controller  has  found  that  at  present  tliere  are  seven  hundred 
million  coal-ton  miles  wasted  in  unnecessary  haulage.  Tliere  is  wastage 
all  along  the  line.  Even  at  present,  according  to  the  Coal  Commission 
Report,  the  Co-operative  Movement  sells  coal  at  retail  at  from  2s.  to 
5s.  less  than  other  retailers.  "  For  all  tliat  may  be  wasted  in  these 
ways,"  to  quote  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  "the  community  pays,  the  consumer 
pays,  and  the  workers  pay  because  they  do  not  get  paid  enough." 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  England  live  in  towns.  Between 
1851  and  1911  the  population  of  the  towns  increased  from  under  nine 
millions  to  over  twenty-eight  millions,  while  the  rural  population  di- 
minished   by    more    than    a    million.     These    figures    might    not    be    so 
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menacing  to  the  continuation  of  our  race  and  civilization  if  the  towns 
were  as  healthy  and  beautiful  as  they  might  be.  but  they  are  mostly 
composed  of  slums.  Even  the  middle  classes  do  not  lead  the  most  healthv 
life. 

Considering  the  amount  of  building  that  has  been  done  during  the 
last  few  years,  without  taking  into  account  the  desirability  of  the  houses, 
the  position  is  not  good. 

"  The  year  1904-5  was  ascertained  to  be  the  year  in  which  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  building  took  place  in  the  whole  country."  You  will 
see  by  the  table  following  that  building  has  not  at  all  kept  pace  with 
requirements. 

England  and  Wales. 


Houses 
under  20. 


Houses, 
20  to  41. 


Houses,  Ac, 

used  solely  for 

Trade. 


Annual  Value  of 

I  all  Houses  erected 

under  20 

(Column  1). 


Annual  Value  of 

all  Premises 

included  in 

Columns  1,  2, 

and  3. 


1904-5 

1911-12 

1912-1.3 


99.905 
44,821 
45,632 


25,026 
14,300 
13,926 


23,653 
15,328 
14,915 


£ 
1,276,631 
680,520 
647,689 


3,554,772 
2,706,751 
2,529,984 


I  do  not  know  why  the  Government  has  not  published  the  number 
and  the  cost  of  the  housing  done  since  the  war,  which  is  mostly  Govern- 
ment housing  schemes  for  war  workers.  Some  of  these  schemes  are 
extensive  and  substantially  built,  real  contributions  to  the  housing  prob- 
lem. The  most  notable  are  the  Well  Hall  Estate  near  Woolwich  and 
Gretna  Green  in  Scotland.  The  cost  has  been  over  twice  what  it  would 
have  been  before  the  war. 

You  will  gather  from  the  foregoing  that  the  housing  problem  in 
England  has  not  merely  arisen  because  of  the  war.  The  war  has  aggra- 
vated it.  War  has  a  way  of  affecting  and  thereby  forcing  people  to 
.see  their  typical  failures.  One  of  the  great  failures  of  Great  Britain  was 
.slums,  which  were  particularly  bad  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  cause 
of  war  when  analysed  will  be  found  to  be  from  such  social  weaknes.ses 
as  bad  housing,  unjust  working-conditions,  tyrannies,  and  oppressions. 
If  these  things  did  not  exist  people  would  be  kindly  disposed  and  sociable. 
These  good  human  qualities  are  against  war.  It  is  the  cost  of  imperial- 
ism that  the  German  Kaiser  represented  that  enslaves  the  workers  in 
order  that  they  may  blindly  go  to  war  against  the  slaves  employed  by 
the  opposed  interests.  When  I  say  tliis  1  do  not  mean  to  discount  the 
liigli  element  of  patrioti.sm  and  defence  of  right  which  enters  into  war. 
When  war  once  is  on  us  it  is  difficult  not  to  resist  without  betraying 
ourselves.  But  the  germ  of  war  would  not  have  a  breeding-place  if  our 
social  and  economic  life  were  healthy. 

Maferial  for  Building.— I  have  described  the  position  that  Great 
Britain  finds  herself  in  :  80  per  cent,  town  population,  or  twenty-eight 
million  persons;  seven  or  eight  million  workmen's  houses;  10  per  cent, 
of  population  are  miners,  who  are  mostly  badly  housed. 
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Now,  as  re(i:ards  the  possible  supply  of  huilding--iiiaterials  for  hotising 
schemes.  The  Ke])ort  of  Committee  on  Building  Industry  after  the  War 
(Cd.  9197)  goes  into  the  question  of  available  supply  of  material.  The 
:iOO,000  houses  quoted  by  the  Housing  (Building  Construction)  Report 
(Cd.  9191)  would  require  6,000,00(),000  bricks,  and  they  wish  to  build 
these  in  the  first  year  after  the  war.  This  number  of  bricks  is  50  per 
cent,  more  than  may  be  expected  to  be  produced  annually  even  if  the 
existing  brickyards  are  made  to  produce  to  their  utmost  capacity.  From 
the  following  figures  you  may  make  your  inference:  — 

Supply.  Bricks. 

Approximate  production,  1917  ...  ...      1,0.5 -2. 2-46. 000 

Average    annual    output    for  years  1911 

1912,1913  ...  ...  ...      2, 80.-).  748, 000 

Estimated     maximum     output  with  exist- 
ing plant,    provided   sufficient  labour   is 

available    ...  ...  ...  ...      3, 965, 6-36, 000 

As  regards  timber,  which  is  as  important  as  bricks,  and  more  so, 
the  report  on  Building  Industry  says  that  Britain  imported  two  million 
standards  of  timber  yearly  before  the  war.  At  the  end  of  1918  tlie 
stock  of  imported  softwoods  was  estimated  as  for  only  two  months'  con- 
sumption. The  timber  immediately  available  from  all  sources  is,  they 
understand,  not  more  than  to  meet  the  half  of  tlie  annual  pre-war  de- 
mand of  all  European  countries.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the 
(Tnited  Kingdom  is  to  have  its  proportion  of  the  available  supply  it 
will  receive  only  one  million  standards.  In  this  connection  it  must  l)e 
remembered  that  certain  countries,  particularly  France  and  other 
theatres  of  war,  will  have  special  claims  for  timber  for  constructive 
purposes. 

Representatives  of  the  War  Emergency  Workers'  National  Conunittee, 
the  Labour  Housing  A.ssociation,  and  others  gave  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Increase  of  Rent  and  Mortgage  Interest  (Restrictions)  Acts 
that  one  million  houses  are  needed  to  be  built  within  the  next  five  years. 
This  number  is  required  to  supply  one  room  for  every  two  of  the  jjopula- 
tion  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Building  Policy  of  the  Government. 

The  Government  have  had  many  conunittees  inquiring  into  all  phases 
of  housing  for  the  past  two  years.  Women's  committees,  among  the 
rest,  have  all  reconnnended  the  strong  necessity  for  more  floor-space. 
They  find  fault  with  the  crampiness  of  much  of  the  recent  housing, 
although  they  are  supplied  witli  improved  conveniences.  In  one  of 
their  reports  is  the  following  passage:  "Labour-saving  devices  and 
convenient  planning  will  be  of  little  use  unless  the  superficial  area  of 
the  home  is  increased  beyond  the  usual  in  the  past."  There  is  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  a  parlour  is  required  as  well  as  a  living-room. 
Three  bedrooms,  and  some  houses  with  more,  are  necessary  for  large 
families.  Taking  in  lodgers  is  not  recommended,  but  hostels  and  apart- 
ments for  single  people  should  be  built.  In  this  last  the  war  has  given 
experience  in  the  accommodation  of  single  workers. 
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The  Government  offers  to  subsidize  75  per  cent,  of  the  capital  to  local 
authorities  for  building  schemes.  Small  houses  are  not  to  be  closer 
than  twelve  to  the  acre.  This  will  mean  a  lay-out  like  the  garden  city 
and  other  garden  suburbs  that  liave  been  built  already.  This  policy 
of  limiting  the  use  of  land  so  that  the  people  may  live  properly  is  a 
revolution  in  itself.  It  will  put  a  stop  to  all  unjustifiable  speculation 
in  land.  (Xew  Zealand  should  and  will,  I  am  sure,  adopt  this  policy 
also.  She  has  the  taxation  of  unimproved  land-values  already.  And 
she  requires  this  principle  of  "amenity"  to  complete  her  land  legis- 
lation.) 

This  is  what  tiie  Government  say. — 

"  In  the  face  of  an  improving  standard  it  is  only  wise  to  build 
dwellings  which,  so  far  as  may  be  judged,  will  continue  to  be  above 
tlie  accepted  minimum,  at  least,  for  the  whole  period  of  the  loan  with 
the  aid  of  whicli  they  are  provided — say,  60  years;  to  add  to  the  already 
large  supply  of  houses  on  the  margin  line  might  prove  anytliing  but 
economical  in  the  long-run. 

"  In  view  of  these  considerations  we  felt  that  we  would  not  be  treat- 
ing the  matter  usefully  if  we  were  content  merely  to  take  the  usual 
pre-war  types  of  houses  and  methods  of  lay-out,  and  consider  what 
economies  miglit  be  effected  in  them,  but  that  we  must  first  go  into  the 
question  of  the  develojDment  of  sites  and  the  types  of  houses  and  equipment 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt,  and  then,  taking  these  as  our  basis, 
see  how  such  dwellings  could  be  provided  most  economically. 

"  As  development  expenses  account  for  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
total  cost  of  dwellinghouses  and  are  liable  to  exceed  expectations  unless 
carefully  considered,  both  the  selection  of  the  site,  the  planning  of  the 
roads,  and  the  placing  of  the  groups  of  houses  on  their  individual  sites 
so  as  to  reduce  excavation  and  the  under-building  of  foundations  to  the 
minimum,  we  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  imjjortance  of  the  utmost 
care  being  given  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem  as  a  means  of  securing 
economy. 

"  In  all  cases  where  undulating  land  lias  to  be  developed  due  economy 
will  depend  on  a  proper  and  detailed  adaptation  of  the  lines  of  the  roads 
and  the  positions  of  the  buildings  to  suit  the  exact  nature  of  the  grotmd. 
such  as  can  only  be  secured  if  the  lay-out  be  based  on  a  carefully  pre- 
pared contour-plan  of  the  area.  Before  any  planning  is  attempted, 
tlierefore.  sufficient  levels  should  be  taken  to  enable  an  accurate  map 
to  be  prepared  with  contour-lines  showing  the  levels  at  not  more  than 
.1  ft.  or  less  than  2  ft.  apart  in  height.  For  undulating  land  with  fairly 
even  slopes,  contours  at  every  5ft.  in  height  would  be  found  sufficient; 
but  with  steep  land,  or  land  sharply  undulating,  lines  showing  levels 
at  every  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  would  be  better  and  would  lead  to  greater  economy. 
"We  strongly  recommend  that  such  a  map  sliould  be  regarded  as 
essential.  The  expenditure  incurred  in  its  preparation  will  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  economical  outlays  that  can  be  made,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  the  contour-map  will  be  liable  to 
prove  in  the  long-run  a  serious  extravagance  and  one  difficult  to  justify.' 
I  have  made  this  long  quotation  as  coming  from  some  of  the  most 
experienced  town-planners.      Mr.  Raymond  Unwiji  was  on  this  comimttee 
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of  inquiry — The  Housintj  (Builfliii<::-construction)  Committee.  He  laid 
out  the  Garden  City  of  Letchworth,  New  Earswick  at  York,  and  tlie 
Hampstead  Garden  Suhurlx 

I  wonder  how  much  of  unnecessary  wasteful  expense  there  has  been 
in  Wellington  on  the  score  of  bad  planning. 

The  New  Pi.AisrNiNn  Policy  of  Exgi-axd. 

It  is  becoming  generally  admitted  that  the  concentration  of  large 
modern  towns  has  reached  the  limit  when  they  are  intolerable  to  the 
health  of  the  community;  also  that  they  are  a  growing  clog  on  business 
itself.  Even  tlie  improvement  and  speeding-up  of  transportation,  the 
"tubes,"  street-widenings,  &c.,  invite  further  concentration  and  over- 
crowding. These  large  towns  are  not  only  centres  of  distribution  whicli 
are  good  for  the  country  at  large,  but  the  greater  the  town  the  greater 
is  the  cost  of  living  in  them,  and  to  pay  themselves  for  this  greater  cost 
of  living  they  exact  a  tax  from  the  country.  Tliis  higlier  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  of  wages  is  manifest  in  the  larger  centres  of  population.  This 
is  so  in  London,  and  especially  so  in  New  York  and  the  other  congested 
cities  as  Chicago  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Garden  City  in  England,  founded  in  1904,  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  economy  in  every  respect  which  comes  from  small  size,  plenty  of 
room,  cheap  land,  and  from  the  value  which  accrues  where  people  come 
together  being  kept  by  the  community  for  public  purposes.  The  idea 
is  that  there  is  a  definite  size  for  a  community — say,  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand — that  is  the  most  economical  unit  for  production.  I  believe 
this  can  be  demonstrated,  but  there  is  not  space  for  me  to  start  to  prove 
it  in  this  paper. 

The  great  towns  are  suffering  from  depreciated  values  in  their 
central  residential  portions;  factories  move  out  from  the  cities  to  cheaper 
sites  ;  and  also  the  people  who  can  possibly  afford  to  do  so  also  migrate 
and  form  outlying  suburbs.  This  is  even  manifesting  itself  in  such  a 
new  country  as  New  Zealand.      Suburban  traffic  is  increasing. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  housing  schemes  in  England 
will  go  into  the  form  of  entirely  new  garden  cities  like  Letchworth. 

I  end  this  paper  with  a  quotation  from  "  The  Garden  City,"  by 
C.  B.  Purdom. 

"It  is  in  the  colonies  that  the  immediate  lessons  of  the  garden  city 
may  be  most  readily  taken  to  heart.  There,  where  towns  grow  up  with 
a  rapidity  which  has  no  parallel  in  history,  the  Governments  could  make 
provision  for  tiieir  healthy  development  and  easily  escape  the  monstrous 
evils  of  the  Old  World.  So  far  we  have  seen  in  the  new  countries  only 
a  repetition  of  many  of  the  follies  conunitted  in  nineteenth-century 
Europe,  but  it  is  not  too  late  for  a  more  far-sighted  and  enlightened 
policy,  if  not  entirely  to  undo  the  mistakes  already  made,  at  least  to 
prevent  their  perpetuation.  In  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand, 
there  are  opportunitie.s  for  building  fine  cities  that,  not  in  magnificence 
but  in  the  simple  decent  order  of  their  formation,  may  secure  the  health 
and  well-being  of  their  inhabitants  and  the  envy  of  the  world." 
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PAPER    ON    "FKESH-AIK    SCHOOLS    '    IX    TIMARU    AND    OTHER 

PLACES. 

By  Dr.  Colquhoun. 

Among  the  important  questions  which  are  being  discussed  at  the 
present  by  all  who  are  interested  in  national  progress  and  well-being 
tliere  is  none  on  which  more  depends  than  the  teaching  and  methods  of 
teaching  of  the  children  of  the  Dominion.  My  object  in  writing  now 
is  only  to  deal  with  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  health  of 
the  children  and  their  teachers.  I  believe  that  the  existing  arrangements 
are  gravely  and  fundamentally  wrong — that  under  them  children  die 
who  should  live,  that  many  are  crippled  who  should  be  healthy,  that 
epidemic  diseases  of  various  kinds  are  perpetuated  and  nursed  into 
actiTity.  and  that  the  mental  and  physical  activities  of  children  and 
teachers  are,  at  least,  made  30  per  cent,  less  than  they  might  be.  I 
I)elieve  also  that  the  remedy  is  simple — it  is  the  introduction  of  what 
has  been  called  the  "  open-air  school."  I  prefer  to  call  it  the  "  fresh-air 
school."  The  name  "  open-air  schools  "  is  liable  to  misconstruction.  It 
is  easy  for  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  facts  to  raise  objections, 
such  as  "  Our  climate  does  not  allow  of  open-air  teaching,"  "  You 
cannot  fix  the  attention  of  children  if  they  are  outside  a  schoolroom," 
"  The  children  would  catch  their  deaths  from  cold."  It  is  often  assumed 
that  children  are  to  be  put  out-of-doors — in  paddocks,  or  on  asphalt 
courts,  as  is  the  case  for  drilling  and  games,  when  open-air  teaching  is 
advocated.  This  is  not  the  case,  and  that  is  why  I  think  "  fresh-air 
schools"  should  be  substituted  for  "open-air  schools." 

A  great  deal  of  preparation  is  needed  for  such  schools.  Suitable 
buildings  must  be  erected.  The  children  must  be  clothed  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year  and  local  conditions  of  weather.  Dressing-rooms 
nmst  be  provided  where  wet  clothing  can  be  taken  off  and,  if  necessary, 
warm  dry  clothing  be  put  on.  Another  reason  why  the  term  "  fresh-air 
school  "  should  be  adopted  is  that  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  our  schools 
as  at  present  carried  on  are  too  often  "  foul-air  schools,"  and  that  the 
decision  of  parents  and  Education  Boards  has  to  be  made  as  to  which 
they  prefer. 

My  attention  was  first  forcibly  called  to  this  subject  at  one  of  the 
annual  congresses  for  the  study  of  tuberculosis  held  in  London  in  1911. 
It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  in  Europe  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  all 
children  before  they  reach  the  age  of  ten  years  are  attacked  l)y  some 
form  of  tuberculosis.  Most  of  them  recover;  many  of  them  develop 
fatal  forms  of  tuberculosis  later  in  life,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been 
sown  in  childhood.  Those  who  do  not  succumb  have  their  development 
and  nutrition  more  or  less  impaired.  We  have  no  exact  figures  for  New 
Zealand,  but  if  we  halve  those  for  Europe  the  position  is  grave  enough. 
At  the  Congress  one  method  of  dealing  with  this  problem  was  shown.  It 
was  the  establishment  of  an  open-air  scliool  in  Regent  Park,  London, 
for  delicate  and  tubercular  children.  This  school  was  held  m  one  of 
the  band-rotundas— it  was  a  fresh-air  rather  than  an  open-air  school. 
1  spoke  to  one  of  the  teachers  who  was  in  attendance  at  the  Congress 
meetings,  and  this  was  her  experience  :    "All  the  children  were  healthier 
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at  the  end  of  the  term.  They  jrained  in  weight,  their  colour  improved, 
their  appetites  improved;  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  were  as  bright  and 
lively  as  at  the  beginning.  They  petitioned  to  have  the  school  con- 
tinued during  the  holidays,  and  their  school-work  was  at  least  30  per 
cent,  better  than  the  average  of  the  same  classes  in  closed-in  schools." 
I  asked  her  about  the  health  of  the  teachers.  She  laughed  and  said. 
"Oh,  there's  no  comparison!  In  the  old  schools  we  were  poisoned  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  and  only  wanted  to  get  home  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea  and  lie  down.  Now  we  go  for  a  walk  or  play  tennis,  and  we  are 
all  ever  so  much  stronger  than  we  were." 

Since  that  date  twenty  or  thirty  fresh  schools  have  been  started  on 
the  same  lines  in  and  about  London  in  connection  with  Board  schools, 
and  several  others  have  been  established  as  private  schools  for  children 
whose  parents  can  pay  for  their  education. 

"  The  Year-book  of  Open-air  Schools,"  edited  by  Dr.  Kelynack.  who 
is  one  of  the  foremost  workers  for  the  suppression  of  tuberculosis  in 
London,  is  filled  with  details  of  fresh-air  schools  established  througliout 
Great  Britain.  A  copy  of  this  book  is  in  the  Puljlic  Library  in  Dun- 
edin,  and  can  be  consulted  by  those  who  are  interested.  There  is  already 
a  large  literature  on  the  subject,  but  I  would  like  also  to  call  attention 
to  a  valuable  paper  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Ogston,  Professor  of  Public 
Health  in  Otago  University  for  many  years.  It  was  first  publislied  in 
the  tuberculosis  number  of  the  Otayo  Witness  on  the  13th  November. 
1912,  along  with  other  articles  on  tuberculosis,  which  were  all  reisstie<l 
as  a  pamphlet  and  sold  on  behalf  of  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fvmd.  Dr. 
Ogston  had  seen  the  work  of  the  so-called  open-air  schools  in  Germany, 
and  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  system. 

Records  of  the  results  of  the  fresh-air  schools  are  also  available  from 
many  countries.  I  would  cite  especially  America.  In  Chicago,  where 
the  winter  temperature  may  be  much  below  zero,  very  marked  success 
has  been  obtained  by  fresh-air  methods.  I  quote  from  Dr.  Ogston 's 
article  mentioned:  "  Mr.  Watt,  the  principal  of  the  Graham  Grammar 
School  at  Chicago,  writes,  *  The  open-air  school  makes  pupils  and 
teachers  well.  It  makes  them  strong,  intelligent,  active,  cheerful, 
capable,  and  free  from  headaches  and  dullness.  It  saves  lives;  it  saves 
money;  it  is  practicable  in  a  modified  form  for  all  grades.  It  will  save 
millions  in  doctors'  bills,  nursing,  and  funeral  expenses.  Fresli  air 
doubles  the  teachers'  powers  and  the  results  to  the  pupils.'  " 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  this  subject  is  the 
way  some  of  the  medical  men  who  record  their  experiences  in  the  Year- 
liook  assume  that  those  schools  are  only  for  delicate  children.  Surely 
if  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  established  facts  it  is  that 
what  is  good  for  delicate  children  is  good  for  healthy  children  to  pre- 
vent them  becoming  delicate.  Another  fact  which  deserves  special  pro- 
minence is  that  in  fresh-air  schools  the  conmion  infectious  complaints 
nre  not  <listributed  among  the  children  as  in  the  foul-air  schools.  In 
them  connuon  colds,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cougli  have  only 
to  get  a  start  to  run  right  through  a  school.  The  remarkable  freedom 
from  such  infection  was  emphasized  by  the  teacher  at  Regent  Park  School. 
There  is  now,   of  course,  much  more  fresh-air  teaching  throughout   New 
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Zealand  than  there  was  even  ten  years  ago,  but  neither  Education  Boards 
nor  School  Committees  have  taken  the  matter  as  seriously  in  hand  as 
they  ought  to  do.  Sucli  classes  as  are  held  out-of-doors  are  conducted 
under  disadvantages  which  should  not  exist.  They  are  merely  occasional 
excursions  into  unsuitable  places,  and  are  abandoned  at  the  first  flaw 
in  the  weather.  The  late  Mr.  Israel,  when  Chairman  of  the  Otago  Edu- 
cation Board,  promised  that  he  woiild  take  steps  to  get  such  information 
as  was  available  about  open-air  schools,  l)ut  liis  lamented  death  inter- 
fered, and  so  far  I  know  of  no  steps  having  been  taken  by  his  successors. 

Here  I  would  repeat  what  I  have  said  before  on  this  subject  :  "I 
know  of  no  one  measure  which  I  believe  would  have  such  a  beneficial  and 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  community  as  the 
adoption  of  fresh-air  methods  in  our  schools.  Conversely,  I  know  of 
no  other  one  evil  which  is  so  constant  in  its  working  and  so  damaging 
to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-being  of  the  race  as  the  over- 
crowded, foul-air  school  of  the  present  day."  I  hope  none  will  regard 
this  as  the  wail  of  a  pessimist.  It  is  rather  the  appeal  of  an  optimist 
who  hopes  to  see  a  better  condition  of  things  for  the  coming  generation. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Timaru  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Dr.  Eleanor  Baker,  one  of  the  medical  examiners  of  schools,  who  has 
been  trying  to  introduce  fresh-air  methods  of  teaching  in  the  widespread 
districts  she  has  to  inspect.  I  had  heard  of  the  experimental  building 
erected  at  Waimataitai,  a  suburb  of  Timaru,  on  her  recommendation. 
When  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  schoolroom.  Dr.  Baker  agreed  to 
go  with  me  and  introduce  me  to  Mr.  McCaskill,  the  headmaster  of  the 
school.  At  the  same  time  she  said  she  had  been  told  the  experiment 
was  not  a  success,  as  the  teacher  found  it  inconvenient  to  hold  classes 
in  a  room  exposed  to  wind  and  weather. 

Our  first  question  was  as  to  this  report.  Mr.  McCaskill  answered 
very  decidedly,  "Whoever  said  that  spoke  the  reverse  of  the  truth." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experiment  has  been  a  marked  success.  The 
pupils  are  in  better  health,  are  more  attentive,  and  less  tired  by  their 
work  than  those  working  under  the  ordinary  conditions.  The  fresh-air 
school  is  a  rectangular  wooden  building,  closed  at  one  end,  the  other 
end  having  a  sliding-door,  and  both  sides  being  supplied  with  doors 
which  open  as  required.  It  can  liold  forty  or  fifty  pupils — a  small 
fraction  of  those  attending  the  school.  Compared  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  school  it  is  an  inexpensive  building.  Tlie  mistress  in  charge  ex- 
pressed her  satisfaction  with  it,  and  Mr.  McCaskill  said,  "  It  is  like  a 
breath  of  heaven  to  come  here  after  being  in  the  general  school." 

I  visited  the  other  and  older  parts  of  the  school.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  condition  there  is  appalling.  It  is  useless  to  mince  words  in  speak- 
ing of  our  ordinary  schools  if  they  are  as  overcrowded  and  as  badly 
constructed  as  this.  The  ordinary  standards  of  hygiene  are  ignored. 
There  is  neither  sufficient  floor-space,  nor  cubic  space,  nor  adequate  possi- 
bilities of  ventilation  to  ensure  even  the  minimum  of  fresh  air  required 
for  each  pupil  and  teacher.  Witli  the  right  method  and  the  wrong 
method  side  by  side  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time  when  the  wrong 
methods  are  discarded.  It  is  a  great  advance  that  Dr.  Baker  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establisliing  one  such  sclioolroom.  A  pennyworth  of  practice 
is   worth   a   pound   of   theory.      I   had   also  the  privilege  of   visiting  the 
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Boys'  Hip:h  School  at  Timaru.  where  fresh-air  methods  are  carried  out 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  class-rooms,  dormitories,  and  baths.  Mr. 
Thomas,  tlie  headmaster,  has  a  special  fresh-air  schoolroom  for  youn^'er 
boys.  He  and  the  teacher  of  these  boys  (Miss  Aimers)  expressed  their 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  results.  Miss  Aimers  said  they  had  carried 
on  during  last  winter  and  spring  without  any  cases  of  illness.  She 
found  the  pupils  alert,  active,  and  interested  in  their  work.  Teaching 
was  easier  than  in  the  closed  schools  for  both  pupils  and  teacher.  I 
have  the  permission  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  Miss  Aimers  to  say  that  they  are 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  fresh-air  school.  Mr.  Thomas  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  schools  of  the  future  should  consist  of  a  series  of  in- 
expensive buildings  freely  open  to  air  and  sunlight.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  during  the  late  epidemic  of  influenza  no  cases  occurred  in  tlie 
Timaru  Boys'  High  School.  At  Timaru  Hospital  Dr.  Talbot  asked  me 
to  see  a  small  class  for  children  which  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
there.  These  children  were  suffering  from  various  ailments,  which  inter- 
fered with  their  education.  Miss  Little,  a  retired  School  Board  teacher, 
was  in  charge.  She  teaches  the  children  on  a  veranda  open  to  sun  and 
air,  and,  so  far  as  a  small  experiment  goes,  the  result  is  quite  satis- 
factory. The  children  are  interested,  learn  quickly,  and  as  far  as  the 
teacher  is  concerned.  Miss  Little  said  that  her  own  health  kept  good, 
but  that  she  could  not  have  done  the  work  at  all  in  a  closed  school. 

While  the  claims  of  these  schools  rest  mainly  on  their  practical 
success,  a  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  theoretical  reasons  for  that 
success.  There  are  constantly  being  thrown  off  from  all  human  beings 
by  the  skin  and  lungs  minute  particles  of  waste  matter.  This  waste 
matter  is  in  a  concentrated  form  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  known 
to  us.  In  a  diluted  form  it  is  more  or  less  harmful,  according  to  its 
dilution.  It  prepares  the  way  for  the  action  of  infectious  germs,  and 
the  air  of  all  crowded  rooms  nearly  always  contains  such  germs.  This 
poison  is,  however,  quickly  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and 
to  sunlight.  It  is  especially  harmful  to  young  children,  retarding 
growth  and  development  and  lessening  the  natural  resistance  of  the  body 
to  infections. 

As  the  State  has  assumed  quasi-paternal  functions  with  regard  to  all 
children,  it  is  the  duty  of  education  authorities  to  see  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  their  education  is  carried  on  should  be  the  best 
possible. 

I  am  anxious  not  to  blame  or  find  fault  with  those  public  workers 
who  have  done  and  are  doing  so  much  for  education.  If  there  are 
wrong  methods  being  pursued,  let  us  try  to  amend  them.  We  have  all 
some  share  in  the  faults  of  the  past.  I  do  not  ask  our  Education  Board 
to  take  my  word,  or  the  word  of  any  man,  as  being  final  and  decisive 
on  this  subject.  What  can  be  fairly  said  is  this  :  The  advocates  of  the 
fresli-air  school  claim  that  here  is  a  method  which — 

(1.)  Increases  the  efficiency  of  teachers  and  pujiils  in  purely  scholastic 
work  30  to  50  per  cent.  : 

(2.)  Improves  the  health  of  l)otli  to  the  same  extent  : 

(.■J.)  Is  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  can  be  applied  almost  at 
once  to  relieve  the  intolerable  overcrowding  of  many  of  our 
schools. 
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PAPER  BY  MR.  W.  H.   McKENZIE,  CHAIRMAN,  BULLER  COUNTY 

COUNCIL. 

Gentlemen  :  I  represent  a  mountainous  rlistrict,  and  more  parti- 
cularly a  hilltop  mining  town — I  refer  to  the  Buller  County,  and 
particularly  to  the  Town  of  Millertou — and  the  fact  is  daily  evident 
that  there  is  a  cr^-ing  need  of  an  efficient  system  of  town-planning.  In 
the  first  place,  our  streets  are  too  steep  and  are  a  severe  handicap  on 
all  traffic  requirements.  These  grades  are  the  result  after  fairly  heavy 
eartJiworks  have  been  constructed.  To  give  more  point  to  my  state- 
ment I  will  quote  a  j^articular  instance  in  Millerton.  At  the  west  end 
of  Blake  Street  some  3  chains  of  road  were  required  to  give  access  to 
four  dwellings.  Government  grant  money  was  available,  but  grade 
was  too  steep,  being  about  1  in  4.  Just  lately  the  construction  has  been 
put  in  hand  by  making  the  road  in  zigzags,  and  as  only  1  chain  of  width 
was  available  to  come  and  go  in  one  can  imagine  the  road  constructed — 
not  safe  for  ordinary  requirements,  and  will  stand  as  a  monument  as 
to  how  towns  should  not  be  planned.  These  steep  grades  are  a  heavy  toll 
in  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  as  well  as  on  all 
cartage.      Only  about  half  the  usual  load  can  be  taken  in  these  grades. 

On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this  state  of  affairs  we  trace  the  root 
of  the  evil  right  back  to  the  initial  laying-out  of  the  town — a  work  per- 
formed by  licensed  surveyors  under  the  control  of  the  Lands  Depart- 
ment. It  seems  that  a  great  far-reaching  reform  can  be  effected  by 
a  rigid  control  exercised  by  experts  over  the  original  demarcation  of 
tlie  town.  It  will  be  claimed  that  the  original  planning  is  performed  by 
experts,  as  the  work  is  entirely  executed  by  licensed  surveyors  under  the 
control  of  the  Lands  Department.  We  will  all  freely  admit  that  these 
men  are  highly  qualified  surveyors  working  under  the  best  system  of 
surveying  in  existence,  but  the  land-surveyor  is  but  rarely  experienced 
in  earthworks.  No  doubt  the  surveyor  is  required  to  know  something 
aljout  earthworks,  but,  unfortunately,  the  standard  set  in  examination 
is  hardly  wide  enough  to  ensure  that  the  surveyor  duly  qualified  for 
land  work  is  qualified  in  road  engineering.  Under  Xew  Zealand  prac- 
tice the  land-surveyor  determines  the  roads  and  streets  for  the  original 
survey,  and  consequently  we  find  the  towns  laid  out  complying  with  the 
regulations  laid  down  for  controlling  the  measurements,  but  with  a 
total  disregard  to  the  engineering  requirements.  The  standard  plan  on 
which  a  town  is  laid  out  approximates  to  the  configuration  of  a  chess- 
board. This  system,  however  admirable  it  may  be  for  flat  country,  is 
entirely  at  fault  in  rough  country.  We  find  streets  aligned  on  the 
steepest  slopes,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  subsequent  con.struction 
gives  grades  that  are  a  disgrace  to  any  community.  Alteration  to  the 
legalized  reserves  are  matters  of  extreme  difficulty  and  expense,  as  the 
buildings  very  often  precede  the  street-formation.  I  quote  Millerton 
and  Denniston  as  pointed  examples,  and  the  instances  could  be  multi- 
plied innumerably.  The  main  centres  (except  Christchurch)  are  not  at 
all  short  in  examples  of  this  serious  defect. 

Now,  sufficient  has  been  said  about  the  existence  of  this  fault,  and 
a  suggestion  is  required  as  to  the  means  of  avoiding  it  in  future  work. 
I   liave  been  so  struck  by  this   prevailing  eyesore  that   I  made  inquiries 
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from  surveyors  and  engineers  as  to  the  best  means  of  its  prevention. 
I  am  informed  that  it  sliould  be  made  a  ripid  condition  that  previous 
to  the  laying-out  of  the  blocks  of  a  town  a  eonii)rehensive  plan  of  the 
site  should  be  submitted  showing  all  physical  features  and  ilei)icting 
accurately  the  contour-lines  at  about  5  ft.  vertical  intervals.  This  plan 
should  be  submitted  to  a  thoroughly  competent  town-planner  experienced 
in  street-construction,  sewerage,  water-supply,  ^c  and  as  a  result  we 
should  obtain  a  lay-out  free  from  at  least  the  glaring  mistakes  extant 
to-day.  The  engineering  features  prevail,  but.  of  course,  we  must  not 
neglect  the  beautification  and  effect  obtained  by  the  judicious  selection 
of  sites  for  the  principal  public  buildings.  These  in  their  turn  should 
receive  due  attention  by  the  proper  person,  but  the  mistake  should  not 
be  made  of  letting  the  architect  or  landscape  artist  lay  out  his  town 
without  paramount  regard  being  paid  to  the  engineering  features, 
similarly  as  was  done  by  the  architect  designer  (Mr.  Burley  Griffin)  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  capital  of  Canberra,  in  which  he  placed 
the  railway-station,  apparently  for  picturesque  effect,  in  a  large  exca- 
vation. The  endeavour  to  obtain  effect  and  symmetry  of  form  completely 
excluded  the  engineering  details,  similarly  as  is  done  when  the  chess- 
board lay-out  is  put  into  effect  on  a  steep  hillside. 

The  matter  of  open  public  places  in  the  city  is  of  first  importance. 
How  many  of  us  weary  travellers  enjoy  the  ample  provision  on  the  river- 
bank  and  parks  in  Christchurch  ?  How  many  of  us  look  for  similar 
rest  and  shade  in  Wellington  and  Auckland?  In  Wellington  none  exists 
near  the  heart  of  tlie  city,  and  in  Auckland  it  is  necessary  to  climb  ;i 
hill  to  gain  the  paik.  The  open  spaces  are  a  resting-haven  for  the 
sunnner  traveller. 
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